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ADVERTISEMENT. 


jVlosT  of  the  principles  and  reasonings  contained 
in  this  volume  were  published  in  a  work  in  three 
volumes,  called  A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  ;  a 
work  which  the  author  had  projected  before  he  left 
College,  and  which  he  wrote  and  published  not  long 
after.     But  not  finding  it  successful,  he  was  sensi- 
ble of  his  error  in  going  to  the  press  too  early,  and 
he  cast  the  whole  anew  in  the  following  pieces  ; 
where  some  negligences  in  his  former  reasoning,  and 
more  in  the  expression,  are,  he  hopes,  corrected. 
Yet  several  writers,  who  have  honoured  the  Authoi-'s 
Philosophy  with  answers,  have  taken  care  to  direct 
all  their  batteries  against  that  juvenile  work,  which 
the  Author  never  acknowledged,  and  have  affected 
to  triumph  in  any  advantages  which,  they  imagined, 
they  had  obtained  over  it ;  a  practice  very  contraiy 
to  all  rules  of  candour  and  fair-dealing,  and  a  strong 
instance  of  those  polemical  artifices,  which  a  bigot- 
ted  zeal  thinks  itself  authorised  to  employ.    ''Hence- 
forth the  author  desires,  that  the  following  Pieces 
may  alone  be  regarded  as  containing  his  philosophi- 
cal sentiments  and  principles. 
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SECTION  I. 


Of  THE  DIPVBRSNT  SFKCIES  OF  PUILOSOPHT. 

jVlomAL  philosophy,  or  the  science  of  human  nutute,  may      "^ 
be  treated  after  two  dlfierent  manners ;  each  of  which  has 
its  peculiar  merit,  and  may  contribute  to  the  entertain* 
ment,  instruction  and  reformation  of  mankind.    The  one 
considers  man  chiefly  as  bom  for  action ;  and  as  influen- 
ced in  his  measures  by  taste  and  sentiment ;  pursuing  one 
objecty  and  avoiding  another,  according  to  the  value  which 
these  objects  seem  to  possess,  and  according  to  the  light 
in  which  they  present  themselves.     As  virtue,  of  all  ob- 
jects, is  allowed  to  be  the  most  valuable,  this  species  of 
philosophers  paint  her  in  the  most  amiable  colours ;  bor- 
rowing all  helps  firom  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  treating 
their  subject  in  an  easy  and  obvious  manner,  and  such  as 
b  best  fitted  to  jdease  the  imagination,  and  engage  the 
aflections.    They  select  the  most  striking  observations 
and  instances  from  common  life ;  place  opposite  charac- 
ters in  a  proper  contrast ;  and  alluring  us  into  the  paths 
of  virtue  by  the  views  of  glory  and  happiness,  direct  our 
steps  in  these  paths  by  the  soundest  precepts  and  most 
illastrious  examples.     They  make  us  feel  the  difierence 
between  vice  and  virtue ;  they  excite  and  regulate  our 
sentiments;  and  so  they  can  but  bend  our  hearts  to  the 
love  of  probity  and  true  honour,  they  think  that  they  have 
fully  attained  the  end  of  all  their  labours. 
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4  SECTION  I. 

The  other  species  of  philosophers  consider  man  in  the 
light  of  a  reasonable  rather  than  an  active  being,  and  en- 
deavour to  form  his  understanding  more  than  cultivate  his 
manners.  They  regard:  human  nutuoe  as  a  subject  of  spe- 
culation ;  and  with  a  narrow  scrutiny  examine  it,  in  order 
to  find  those  principles  which  regulate  our  understanding, 
excite  our  sentiments,  and  make  us  approve  or  blame  any 
particular  object^,  action,  or  behavioov.-  They  think  it  a 
reproach  to  all  literature,  that  philosophy  should  not  yet 
have  fixed,  beyond  controversy,  the  foundation  of  iaoral$, 
reasoning,  and  criticism;  and  should  for  ever  talk  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  vice  aiyi  virtue  beauty  aad  doformir 
ty,  without  being  able  to  determine  the  sour^ce  of  those 
distinctions.  While  they  attempt  thi$  ^uouft  tadi)  they 
are  deterred  by  no  difficulties ;  but  j^roaeeding  firdmipar* 
ticular  instances  to  general  principle^  they  still  push  on 
their  inquiries  to  principles  more  general,  and  rest  not 
satisfied  till  they  arrive. at  those  original  principles;  by 
which,  in  every  science,  all  human  cariosity  miist  be 
bounded.  Though  their  speculations  seem  abstract,  and 
even  unintelligible  to  common  readers,  they  aim  at  the 
approbation  of  the  learned  and  the  wise ;  and  think  them- 
selves sufficiently  compensated  for  the  labour  of  their 
whole  lives,  if  they  can  discover  some  hidden  truths, 
which  may  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  posterity. 

It  is  certain  that  the  easy  and  obvious  philosophy  will 
always,  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  have  the  preference 
above  the  accurate  and  abstruse ;  and  by  many  will  be  re- 
commended,^ not  only  as  more  agreeable,  but  more  useful, 
than  the  other.  It  enters  more  into  common  life ;  moulds 
the  heart  and  affections ;  and,  by  touching  diose  principles 
which  actuate  men,  reforms  their  conduct,  and  brings  them 
nearer  to  that  model  of  perfection  which  it  describes.    On 
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the  contrnry^  the  abstnise  philosophy,  being  founded  on  a 
tiim  of  mind,  which  cannot  enter  :into  business  and  action, 
vanishes  when  tlhe  philosopher  leaves  the  shade  and  comes 
into  open  day ;  nor  can  its  principles  easily  retain  any  in- 
fluence over  our  conduct  and  behaviour.  The  feelings 
of  our  heart,  the  agitation  of  our  passions^  the  vehemence 
of  our  affections,  dissipate  all  its  conclusions,  and  reduce 
the  profound  philosopher  to  a  mere  plebeian. 

This  also  must  be  confessed,  that  the  most  durable,  as 
well  afe»  jifistest  fi^me,  has  been  acquired  by  the  easy  philo* 
sophy ;  and  that  abstract  reasoners  seem  hitherto  to  have 
enjoyed  only  a, momentary  reputation,  from  the  c^rice  or 
ignorande  of  their  own  age,  but  have  not  been  able  to  sup* 
port  tbeir  renown  with  more  equitable  posterity.  It  is  easy 
f<n*  a  profotod  philosopher  to  commit  a  mistake  in  his  sub- 
tile  reasonings ;  and  one  imstake  is  the  necessary  parent 
of  another,  while  he  pushes 'on  :his  consequences,  and  is 
not  deterred  6rom  embracing  any  condusion,  by  its  un- 
usual appearance,  or  its  contradiction  to  popular  opinion. 
But  a  phUosopher,  who  purposes  only  to  represent  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  in  more  beautiful  and  more  en- 
gaging ccdours,  if  i)y  accident  he  falls  into  error,  goes  no 
farther ;  but  renewing  his  appeal  to  common  sense,  and 
the  natural  sentiments  of  the  mind,  returns  into  the  right 
path,  and  secures  himself  from  any  dangerous  illusions. 
The  fimie  of  Cicero  flourishes  at  pi^sent;  but  that  of 
Aristotle  is  utterly  decayed.  La  Bruyere  passes  the  seas, 
and  still  maintains  his  reputation ;  but  the  glory  of  Male- 
branche  is  confined  to  his  own  nation,  and  to  his  own 
age.  And  Addison,  perhaps,  will  be  read  with  pleasure, 
when  Locke  shall  be  entirely  forgotten. 

The  mere  philosopher  is  a  character  which  is  common- 
ly but  little  acceptable  in  the  world,  as  being  supposed  to 
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contribute  nothing  either  to  the  advantage  or  pleasure  of 
society,  while  he  lives  remote  from  communication  with 
mankind,  and  is  wrapped  up  in  principles  and  notiohs 
equally  remote  from  their  comprehension.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  mere  ignorant  is  still  more  despised ;  nor  is  any 
thing  deemed  a  surer  sign  of  an  illiberal  genius,  in  an  age 
and  nation  where  the  sciences  flourish,  than  to  be  entirely 
destitute  of  all  relish  for  those  noble  entertainments.  The 
most  perfect  character  is  supposed  to  lie  between  those 
extremes ;  retaining  an  equal  ability  and  taste  for  book^ 
company,  and  business ;  preserving  in  conversation  thai 
discernment  and  delicacy  which  arise  from  polite  letters ; 
and,  in  business,  that  probity  and  accuracy  which  are  the 
natural  result  of  A  just  phDosophy.     In  order  to  difluse 
and  cultivate  so  accomplished  a  character,  nothing  can  be 
more  useful  than  compositions  of  the  easy  s^le  and  man- 
ner, which  draw  not  too  much  from  life,  require  no  deep 
application  or  retreat  to  be  comprehended,  and  send  back 
the  student  among  mankind  fiiU  of  noble  sentiments  and 
wise  precepts,  applicable  to  every  exigence  of  human  life. 
By  means  of  such  compositions,  virtue  becomes  amiable, 
science  agreeable,  company  instructive,  and  retirement 
entertaining. 

X  Man  is  a  reasonable  being ;  and,  as  such,  receives  from 
science  his  proper  food  and  nourishment :  But  so  narrow 
are  the  bounds  of  human  understanding,  that  little  satis- 
faction can  be  hoped  for  in  this  particular,  either  from  the 
extent  or  security  of  his  acquisitions.  Man  is  a  sociable, 
no  less  than  a  reasonable  being :  But  neither  can  he  always 
enjoy  company  agreeable  and  amusing,  or  preserve  the 
proper  relish  for  them.  Man  is  also  an  active  being ;  and, 
from  that  disposition,  as  well  as  from  the  various  necessi- 
ties of  human  life,  must  submit  to  business  and  occupation : 
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But  the  mind  requires  some  relaxation,  and  cannot  always 
support  its  bent  to  care  and  industry.  It  seems,  then,  that 
nature  has  pointed  out  a  mixed  kind  of  life  as  most  suitable 
to  the  human  race,  and  secretly  admonished  them  to  allow 
none  of  these  biases  to  dtmo  too  much,  so  as  to  incapaci- 
tate them  for  other  occupations  and  entertainments.  In- 
dulge your  passion  for  science,  says  she,  but  let  your 
science  be  human,  and  such  as  may  have  a  direct  reference 
to  action  and  society.  Abstruse  thought  and  profound 
researches  I  prohibit,  and  will  severely  punish,  by  the 
pensive  mdancholy  which  they  introduce,  by  the  endless 
uncertainty  in  which  they  involve  you,  and  by  the  cold 
reception  your  pretended  discoveries  shall  meet  with, 
^  when  communicated.  Be  a  philosopher ;  but,  amidst  all 
your  philosophy,  be  still  a  man. 

Were  the  generality  of  mankind  contented  to  prefer 
the  easy,  philosophy  to  the  abstract  and  profound,  without 
throwing  any  blame  or  contempt  on  the  latter,  it  might 
not  be  improper,  perhaps^  to  comply  with  this  general 
opinion,  and  allow  every  man  to  enjoy,  without  opposition, 
his  own  taste  and  sentiment.  But  as  the  matter  is  often 
carried  farther,  even  to  the  absolute  rejecting  of  all  pro- 
found reasonings,  or  what  is  commonly  called  me^A^«tc^ 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  what  can  reasonably  be 
pleaded  in  their  behalf. 

We  may  begin  with  observing,  that  one  considerable 
advantage  which  results  from  the  accurate  and  abstract 
philosof^y,  is  its  subserviency  to  the  easy  and  humane ; 
which,  without  the  former,  can  never  attain  a  sufficient 
degree  of  exactness  in  its  sentiments,  precepts,  or  reason- 
ings. All  polite  letters  are  nothing  but  pictures  of  human 
life  in  various  attitudes  and  situations,  and  inspire  us  with 
dil^rent  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame,  admiration  or  ri« 
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dicul^  aoeordiilg  to  the  qualities  of  the  ohject  whidi  they 
set  before  us.  An'  artist  must  be  better  qualified  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  undertaking,  who,  besides  a  delicate  taste  and 
a  quick  apprehension,  pbssesses  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  internal  fiibric,  the  operations  of  the  understanding, 
the  workings  of  the  passions,  and  the  various  spedes  of 
sentiment  which  discriminate  vice  and  virtue.  How  pain- 
ful soever  this  inward  search  or  inquiry  may  i^ppear,  it  be- 
comes in  some  measure  requisite  to  those  who  would  de- 
scribe with  success  the  obvious  and  outward  appearances 
of  life  and  manners.  The  anatomist  presents  to  the  eye 
the  most  hideous  and  disagreeable  objects,  but  his  science 
is  useful  to  the  painter  in  delineating  even  a  Venus  or  an 
Helen.  While  the  latter  employs  all  the  richest  colours 
of  his  art,  and  gives  his  figures  the  most  graceful  aind  en- 
gaging airs,  he  must  still  carry  his  attention  to  the  inward 
structure  of  the  human  body,  the  position  of  the  muscles, 
the  fabric  of  the  bones,  and  the  use  and  figure  of  every 
part  or  organ.  Accuracy  is,  in  every  case,  advantageous 
to  beauty,  and  just  reasoning  to  delicate  sentiment.  In 
vain  would  we  exalt  the  one  by  depreciating  the  dtfa^. 

Besides,  we  may  observe,  in  every 'art  or  profession, 
even  those  which  most  concern  life  or  action,  that  a  ^irit 
of  accuracy,  however  acquired,  carries  all  of  them  nearer 
their  perfection,  and  renders  them  more  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  society.  And  though  a  pfailoisopher  may  live 
remote  from  business,  the  genius  of  philosophy,  if  carefully 
cultivated  by  several,  must  gradually  difiuse  itself  through- 
out the  whole  society,  and  bestow  a  similar  correctness  on 
every  art  or  calling.  The  politician  will  acqtiire  greater 
foresight  and  subtilty  in  the  subdividing  and  balancing  of 
power;  the  lawyer  more  method  and  finer  principles  in 
his  reasonings ;  and  the  general  more  regularity  in  hia 
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diflcipfiney  and  mwe  caution'  in  ins  p)ati»  ancl  opi^ratioiis. 
The  ttatnlity  of  modem  governments  above  ihe  toeiekit, 
and  the  accuraey  of  modem  |>bilo60phy,  hate  imptored^ 
and  probably  will  still  hnprdve  by  simikr  gradatiOM. 

Were  there  no  advantage  to  be  re^>ed  ffoiti  these  stu- 
dies beyond  the  gratifioatioB  of  an  iniioeent  ctiriosity,  yet 
ought  not  even  this  to  be  despised,  as  being  aa  accession 
to  those  few  safe  and  harmless  pleasures  which  are  bestow- 
ed on  the  human  race*  The  sweetest  abd  most  inofien- 
sive  path  of  life  leads  through  the  aventies  of  sdence  and 
learning;  and  whoever  can  either  remove  any  obstmc- 
tions  in  this  way,  or  open  up  any  new  prospect,  ought  so 
fiff  to  be  esteemed  a  benefoetor  to  manhhul.  And  though 
these  researches  may  appear  pamful  and  fatiguing,  it  is 
with  some  minds  as  with  some  bodies,  which  being  en- 
dowed with  vigjorous  fl(nd  fle^d  health,  reqitiire  severe  ex- 
ercise, and  reap  a  pleasure  from  what,  to  the  generality 
of  manldnd^  may  seem  burdensome  and  laborious.  Ob- 
scurity, indeed,  is  painfbl  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the 
qre ;  but,  to  bring  light  firom  obscurity,  by  whatever  la- 
boor,  most  needs  be  delightful  and  rgoicii^. 

Bat  this  obscurity,  m  the  prc^ottnd  and  abstract  phi- 
losophy, is  objected  to,  not  cmly  as  painful  and  fatiguing, 
but  as  the  inevitable  Source  of  uncertainty  and  error. 
Here,  indeed,  lies  the  jtistest  and  most  plausible  objection 
against  a  omsiderable  part  of  metaphysics,  that  they  are 
not  properly  a  science,  but  arise,  either  from  the  fruitless 
efforts  of  human  vanity,  which  would  penetrate  into  sub- 
jects utterly  inaccessible  to  the  understanding,  or  from 
the  craft  of  popular  superstitions,  which,  being  unable  to 
defend  themselves  on  fair  ground,  raise  these  entangling 
brambles  to  cover  tod  prote<$t  their  weakness.  Chased 
from  the  open  country,  these  robbers  fly  into  the  forest. 
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and  lie  in  wait  to  break  in  upon  every  unguarded  avenue 
of  the  mind,  and  overwhelm  it  with  religious  fears  and 
prejudices*  The  stoutest  antagonist,  if  he  remit  his  watch 
a  moment,  is  oppressed ;  and  many,  through  cowardice 
and  folly,  ^pen  the  gates  to  the  enemies,  and  willingly 
receive  them  with  reverence  and  submission  as  their  le^- 
gal  sovereigns. 

But  is  this  a  sufficient  reason  why  philosophers  should 
desist  from  such  researches,  and  leave  superstition  still  in 
possession  of  her  retreat  ?  Is  it  not  proper  to  draw  an  op- 
posite conclusion,  and  perceive  the  necessity  of  carrying 
the  war  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  enemy  ?  In 
vain  do  we  hope,  that  men,  from  frequent  disappointment, 
will  at  last  abandon  such  airy  sciences,  and  discover  the 
proper  province  of  human  reason ;  for,  besides  that  many 
persons  find  too  sensible  an  interest  in  perpetually  recall- 
ing such  topics,  besides  this,  I  say,  the  motive  of  blind 
despair  can  never  reasonably  have  place  in  the  sciences ; 
suice,  however  unsuccessful  former  attempts  may  have  pro- 
ved, there  is  still  room  to  hope,  that  the  industry,  good 
fortune,  or  improved  sagacity  of  succeeding  generations, 
may  reach  discoveries  unknown  to  former  ages.  Each 
adventurous  genius  will  still  leap  at  the  arduous  prize, 
and  find  himself  stimulated,  rather  than  discouraged,  by 
the  failures  of  his  predecessors;  while  he  hopes  that  the 
glory  of  achieving  so  hard  an  adventure  is  reserved  for 
him  alone.  The  only  method  of  freeing  learning  at  once 
from  these  abstruse  questions,  is  to  inquire  seriously  into 
the  nature  of  human  understanding,  and  show,  from  an 
exact  analysis  of  its  powers  and  capacity,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  fitted  for  such  remote  and  abstruse  subjects.  We 
must  submit  to  this  fatigue,  in  order  to  live  at  ease  ever 
after ;  and  must  cultivate  true 'metaphysics  with  some  care, 
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in  order  to  destroy  tbe  false  and  adulterated.  Indolence,' 
which  to  some  persons  affords  a  safeguard  against  this  de-^ 
ceitful  philosophy,  is,  with  others,  overbalanced  by  curio-' 
sity ;  and  despair,  which  at  some  moments  prevails^  may 
give  place  afterwards  to  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations. 
Accurate  and  just  reasoning  is  the  only  catholic  remedy 
fitted  for  all  persons  and  all  dispositions,  and  is  alone  able 
to  subvert  that  abstruse  philosophy  and  metaphysical  jar* 
gon,  which,  being  mixed  up  with  popular  superstition^ 
renders  it  in  a  manner  impenetrable  to  careless  reasoners,  ' 
and  gives  it  the  air  of  science  and  wisdom.  ^ 

Besides  this  advantage  of  rejecting,  after  deliberate  in- 
quiry, the  most  uncertain  and  disagreeable  part  of  learn- 
ings there  are  many  positive  advantages,  which  result  from 
an  accurate  scrutiny  into  the  powers  and  faculties  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  remarkable,  concerning  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  that  though  most  intimately  present  to  us,  yet» 
whenever  they  become  the  object  of  reflection,  they  seem 
involved  in  obscurity ;  nor  can  the  eye  readily  find  those  ^ 
lines  and  boundaries  which  discriminate  and  distinguish 
them.  The  objects  are  too  fine  to  remain  long  in  the  same 
aspect  or  situation ;  and  must  be  apprehended  in  an  in- 
stant, by  a  superior  penetration,  derived  from  nature,  and 
improved  by  habit  and  reflection.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  science,  barely  to  know  the  dif- 
ferent operations  of  the  mind,  to  separate  them  from  each 
other,  to  class  them  under  their  proper  heads,  and  to  cor- 
rect all  that  seeming  disorder,  in  which  they  lie  involved, 
when  made  the  object  of  reflection  and  inquiry.  This  task 
of  ordering  and  distinguishing,  which  has  no  merit,  when 
performed  with  regard  to  external  bodies,  the  objects  of 
our  senses,  rises  in  its  value,  when  directed  towards  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  in  proportion  to  the  difliculty  and 
labour  which  we  meet  with  in  performing  it.     And  if  we 
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can  go  no  fardier  than  this  mental  geography,  or  delinear- 
ticAi,  of  die  distinct  parts  and  powers  of  the  mind,  it  is  at 
least  a  satisfaction  to  go  so  far;  and  tfaie  more  obvious 
this  science  may  appear,  (and  it  is  by  no  meanb  obvious,) 
the  more  contemptible  sftill  must  the  ignorance  of  it  be  es- 
teemed, in  all  pretenders  to  learning  and  philosophy. 

Nor  can  there  remain  any  suspicion,  that  diis  science  is 
uncertain  and  chimerical ;  unless  we  shoilld  entertain  such 
a  scepticism  as  is  entirely  subversive  of  all  speculation,  and 
even  action.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mind  is  en- 
dowed with  several  powers  and  faculties,  that  these  powers 
are  distinct  from  each  other,  that  what  is  really  distinct 
to  the  immediate  percepticm  may  be  distinguished  by  re- 
flection ;  and  consequently,  that  there  is  a  truth  and  false- 
hood in  all  propositions  on  this  subject,  and  a  truth  and 
falsehood  which  lie  not  beyond  the  compass  of  human  un- 
derstanding. Therfe  are  many  obvious  distinctions  of  this 
kind,  such  as  those  between  the  will  and  understanding, 
the  imagination  and  passions>  which  fall  within  the  com- 
prehension of  every  human  creature ;  and  the  finer  and 
more  philosophical  distinctions  are  no  less  real  and  cer- 
tain, though  more  difficult  to  be  comprehended.  Some 
instances,  especially  late  ones,  of  success  in  these  inqui- 
ries, may  give  us  a  juster  notion  of  the  certainty  and  soli- 
dity of  this  branch  of  learning.  And  shall  we  esteem  it 
worthy  the  labour  of  a  philosopher  to  give  us  a  true  sys- 
tem of  the  planets,  and  adjust  the  position  and  order  of 
those  remote  bodies ;  while  we  affect  to  overlook  those 
who,  with  so  much  success,  delineate  the  parts  of  the 
mind,  in  which  we  are  so  intimately  concerned  ? 

But  may  we  not  hope,  that  philosophy,  if  cultivated 
with  care,  and  encouraged  by  the  attention  of  the  public, 
may  carry  its  researches  still  farther,  and  discover  at  least, 
in  some  degree,  the  secret  springs  and  principles  by  which 
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Ihe  human  mind  ia  actuated  in  its  operation  ?  Astrono* 
mers  had  long  contented  themaelvas  with  proving,  from 
the  pbenomfina,  the  true  motions,  pnkr,  and  magintode 
oi  the  heavenly  bodies ;  till  a  philoac^her,  at  last)  aroae^ 
who  semns,  from  the  happiest  reaaoning,  to  have  also  de- 
termined the  laws  and  forces,  hj  whkh  the  revolutions  of 
the  planets  are  goivemed  and  directed^  Tbehkehasbe^i 
performed  with  re^^ard  to  oidier  pavta  of  n^tmsi  And 
there  ia  no  reason  to  despair  of  equal  soccess  in  our  in^ 
.  qulries  ooneeniag  the  mental  powers  and  ec<»iUM|iy»  if  pro^ 
secuted  with  equal  capad^  and  eantion.  It  is  probable^ 
that  one  operation  and  principle  of  the  mind  depends  on 
another ;  which,  again,  niay  be*  resolved  into  one  more 
general  and  universal :  And  how  far  these  researched  nay 
possibly  be  carried,  it  will  be  difficuk  for  us,  brfore^  or  even 
afier,  a  careful  trial,  ^cactly  to  determine.  This  is  cer- 
tain, that  attempts  of  this  kind  are  every  day  made  evai 
by  those  who  philosi^^ize  the  most  negligently:  Aiid  no- 
thing can  be  more  requisite  than  to  enter  i^on  the  Mter^ 
prise  with  thorough  care  and  attention ;  that,  if  it  lie  with- 
in the  compass  of  human  understanding,  it  may  at  last  be 
happily  achieved ;  if  not,  it  may,  however,  be  rejected 
with  some  confidence  and  security.  This  last  conclusion,  ^ 
sorely,  is  not  desirable ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  embraced  too 
rashly*  For  how  much  must  we  diminish  from  the  beau- 
ty and  value  of  this  species  of  philosophy,  upon  such  a  sup- 
position ?  Moralists  have  hitherto  been  accustomed,  when 
they  considered  the  vast  multitude  and  diversity  of  those 
actions  that  excite  our  approbation  or  dislike,  to  search 
for  some  common  principle,  on  which  this  variety  of  sen- 
timents might  dqpeiid.  And  though  they  have  sometimes 
carried  the  matter  too  far,  by  their  passion  for  some  one 
general  principle;  it  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
they  are  excusable  in  expecting  to  find  some  general  prin- 
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ciples,  into  which  all  the  vices  and  virtues  were  justly  to 
•be  resolved.  The  like  has  been  the  endeavour  of  critics, 
logicians,  and  even  politicians :  Nor  have  their  attempts 
been  wholly  unsuccessful ;  though  perhaps  longer  time, 
greater  accuracy,  and  more  ardent  application,  may  bring 
these  sciences  still  nearer  their  perfection.  To  throw  up 
at  once  all  pretensions  of  this  kind,  may  justly  be  deemed 
more  rash,  precipitate,  and  dogmatical,  than  even  the  bold- 
est and  most  affirmative  philosophy,  that  has  ever  attempt- 
ed to  impose  its  crude  dictates  and  principles  on  mankind. 

What  though  these  reasonings  concerning  human  na- 
ture seem  abstract,  and  of  difficult  comprehension,  this 
affords  no  presumption  of  their  falsehood.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  impossible,  that  what  has  hitherto  escaped 
so  many  wise  and  profound  philosophers,  can  be  very  ob- 
vious and  easy.  And  whatever  pains  these  researches  may 
cost  us,  we  may  think  ourselves  sufficiently  rewarded,  not 
only  in  pqint  of  profit  but  of  pleasure,  if,  by  that  means, 
we  can  make  any  addition  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  ia 
subjects  of  such  unspeakable  importance. 

But  as,  after  all,  the  abstractedness  of  these  speculations 
is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  disadvantage  to  them, 
and  as  this  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  surmounted  by  care 
and  art,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  unnecessary  detail,  we 
have,  in  the  following  inquiry,  attempted  to  throw  some 
light  upon  subjects,  from  which  uncertain^  has  hitherto 
deterred  the  wise,,  and  obscurity  the  ignorant  Happy,  if 
we  can  unite  the  boundaries  of  the  different  species  of  phi- 
losophy, by  reconciling  profound  inquiry  with  clearness, 
and  truth  with  novelty  t  And  still  more  happy,  if  reason- 
ing in  this  easy  manner,  we  can  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  an  abstruse  philosophy,  which  seems  to  have  hi- 
therto served  only  as  a  shelter  to  superstition,  and  a  cover 
to  absurdity  and  error  !   v 
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iiiVSRT  one  will  readily  allow,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difierence  between  the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  when  a 
man  feels  the  pain  of  excessive  heat,  or  the  pleasure  of 
moderate  warmth ;  and  when  he.  afterwards  recalls  to  his 
memory  this  sensation,  or  anticipates  it  by  his  imagina-  ^ 
tion.  These  faculties  may  mimic  or  copy  the  perceptions 
of  the  senses ;  but  they  never  can  entirely  reach  the  force 
and  vivacity  of  the  original  sentiment  The  utmost  we 
say  of  them,  even  when  they  operate  with  greatest  vigour, 
is,  that  they  represent  their  object  in  so  lively  a  manner, 
that  we  could  almost  say  we  feel  or  see  it :  But,  except 
the  mind  be  disordered  by  disease  or  madness,  they  ne- 
ver can  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  vivacity,  as  to  render 
these  perceptions  altogether  undistinguishable.  All  the 
polours  of  poetry,  however  splendid,  can  never  paint  na- 
tural objects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  description 
be  taken  for  a  real  landscape.  The  most  lively  thought  \ 
is  still  inferior  to  the  dullest  sensation. 

We  may  observe  a  like  distinction  to  run  through  all 
the  other  perceptions  of  the  mind.  A  man  in  a  fit  of  an- 
ger is  actuated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  one  who 
only  thinks  of  that  emotion.  If  you  tell  me,  that  any  person 
is  in  love,  I  easily  understand  your  meaning,  and  form  a 
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just  conception  of  his  situation;  but  never  can  inktake  that 
conception  for  the  real  disorders  and  agitations  of  the  pas- 
sion. When  we  reflect  on  our  past  sentiments  and  affec- 
tions, our  thought  is  a  fiutfafiil  mirror,  and  copies  its  ob- 
jects truly ;  but  the  colours  which  it  employs  are  faint  and 
dull,  in  comparison  of  those  in  which  our  original  percep- 
tions were  clothed.  It  requires  no  nice  discernment  or  me- 
taphysical head  to  mark  the  distinction  between  them* 

Here,  therefore,  we  may  divide  all  the  perceptions  of  the 
mind  into  two  classes  or  species,  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  diffiarent  degrees  of  force  and  'vivaeity.  The  'less 
forcible  and  lively  are  commonly  denominated  THouavrs 
or  Ideas*  Hie  other  specitB  want  a  name  i^  our  language 
'<and  in  most  others ;  I  suppose,  Imommo  h  rnnm  itotveqvi- 
^ite  for  any,  but  philoec^hical  purposes,  to  rank  them  un- 
der a  general  term  or  appellation.  Let  us,  therefore,  use 
a  little  freedom,  and  call  them  iMBiuisflibMB;  employing 
that  word  in  a  sense  somewhat  diflferent  from  the  u^^iaL 
By  the  term  tuiprssfiofi,  di^n,  I  mean  all  our  move  lively 
pen^tions,  when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  fi^el,  pr  iQve^  or  hate^ 
or  desire,  or  will.  And  impiresdtons  are  distinguished 
from  ideas,  which  are  the  less  lively  perc^ti<ms,'Of  which 
we  are  conscious,  when  we  reflect  on  any  of  those  sensa- 
tions or  movements  above  mentioned. 

Nothing,  at  first  view,  may  seem  more  pnboonded  than 

the  thought  of  man;  which  not-ontf  escapes  all  human 

power  and  authority,  -but  is  not  eftXk  restrained  within  die 

limits  of  nature  and  reality.    To  fbrm  monsters,  and  join 

incongruous  shapes  and  appearancesi-costs  the  imaginati^ 

no  more  trouble  than  to  conceive  die  most  natural  and  fin 

miliar  objects.    And  while  the  body  is  confined  to  one  jAa- 

net,  along  which  it  creeps  with  pain  'and  difficulty,  the 

thought  can  in  an  instant  trimsport  us  into  the  most  dis- 
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<int  iffgioas  of  the  imiyerse ;  or  eT»n  beyond  tJio  mi?9iiMe^ 
aaiib  the  urinnodcd  chaos,  irheve  nature  U  u^ffPmA  tpfo 
faiMaiiiosfiistoiL  What hever was seeuor  hfnutA  o^  AMigr 
yet  bo  oonceiTed;  nor  is  Any  thing  beyond  Ibepower  i)f 
Iboiigfat,  i%o^t  what  iffplies  en  absokate  KsaatxnditiAoUt 

But  diOMgh  our  thought  seems  to  possess  ibis  t^ohomdr 
ed  liberty^  we  shall  find,  upon  a  nearer  eKaniiT|ation»  diait  -. 
it  is  really  confined  within  very  narrow  limits»  and  tfait  aU 
this  creative  power  of  th^  mind  amounts  to  no  more  than 
the  faculty  of  componnding,  transposing,  aognientiiig,  or 
liiminishing  die  materials  aAnrded  us  iqr  the  ae^sea  and  4ex-i  ' 
parienee*  When  we  think  ci a  golden  mountaiD,  wnonlfr 
jma,  two  consistent  id^^  ^oU  and  matmlate,  mdi.wUdb 
we  were  formerly  acquainted*  A  viriaoas  horse  we. can 
oonceiTe ;  because^  from  our  own  feeling,  ws  can  ooinaw 
irirtoe ;  and  dus  we  imj  unite  tp  the  ^gure  and  shape  of 
a  Jiorse,  which  ia  an  animal  fiunil|ar  to  us.  I9  diort,  aU 
dM^materials  of  thinking  are  derired  eitjier  from  onr  mife* 
waid  or  in^i^rd  sentimeBt ;  The  mia^re  and^oenqposilion  " 
of  tlMse  belongs  alone  to  the  mind  and  will  2  Qr^  lo  c3K- 
prasa  QiyBelf  in  phSosophieal  language^  all  oqr  ideaa  4ir 
more  teMe  peroeptfoas  are  copies  of  owr  iaapressions  or 
more  lively  ones. 

T4>  prove  Aisy .  the  two  foUowing  arguments  willy  i  hcpct 
be  sufficient,  FSr&t,  Wh(en  we  analyse  our  thoughts  or 
ideas,  ho^rover  compounded  or  sublime^  we  aiwsy s  find 
that  th^  resolve  themselves  into  such  simple  ideaa  as  weie 
copied  from  a  precedent  fec^ling  opr  sanriment.  Even  those 
ideas,  wl|.ich,  afrjlrst  view,  se^im  the  most  wide  of  this  oak 
gin,  are^und,  upon  «  nearer  serutiiiy,  to  be  derived  irom 
it.  The  idea  of  Qoo^  as  meafiiag  an  infinitely  intell^gentt 
wise,  and  good  Being,  arises  fremreflectix^ondie^^iea** 
tions  of  our  own  mind,  and  augmenting^  witboujt  ttoiilf 
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^  diose  qualities  of  i^bodness  and  wisdom.  We  nuiy  proses 
<Me  this  inqttiiy  to  what  length  we  please ;  where  we  shall 
always^  find,  that  every  idea  which  we  examine  is  copied 
from  a  similar  impression.  Tliose  who  wonld  assert,  that 
this  position  is  not  miiversdly  tnie»  nor  without  exception, 
-haiKe  only  oiie,  and  that  an  easy,  method  of  refhting  it ;  by 

"^  prbducing  that  idea,  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  not  derived 
'from  this  source.     It  will  then  be  incumbent  on  us,  if  we 
-would  maintain  our  doctrine,  to  produce  the  impression  or 
lively  perception  which  corresponds  to  it.  , 
-    Secamity^  If  it  happen,  from  a  defect  of  the  organ,  that 

*    a  man  is  not  susceptible  of  any  species  oi  sensation,  we  al- 

.waya  find  that  he  is  as  little  susoq[>tible  of  the  correspon- 

jdent  ideas.     A  Uind  man  can  form  no  notion  of  colours^ 

a  deaf  man  of  sounds.     Restore  either  of  them  that  sense 

'  in  w;hich  he  is  deficient ;  by  opening  this  new  inlet  for  his 

kensations^  you  also  .open  ail  inlet  for  the  ideas ;  and  he 

'finds  no  difficulty  in'coneeiving  these  objects;    The  case 

is  the  same^  if  the  object  pro|)er  for  exciting  any  sensation 

has  nevei^  been  applied  to  the  organ.   A  Laplander  or  Ne- 

'po  has  no  notion  of  the  relish  of  wine.    A^d  though  there 

are  few  or  no  instances  of  a  like  d^ciency  in  the  min^ 

where  a  person  has  never  felt,  or  is  wholly  incapable  of  fi 

soitiment  or  passion  that  belongs  to  his  species,  yet  we  find 

the  'same  observation  to  take  place  in  a  less  degree.    A 

.  •mdn  of  mild  manners  can  totia  no  idea  of  invetefate  re- 
'venge.or  cruelty ;  nor  can  a  selfish  heart  ^sily  conceive 
.'ihe'heights  of  friendship  and  generosity.  It  is  readily  al*- 
lowed,  that  6ther  beings  may  possess  maoy  senses  of  which 
we  Can  have  no  conception ;  because /the  ideas  of  then)  have 
.neyeff  been  introduced  to  lis,  in  th^  only  manner  by  which 
.«» i^eaiiam  have  access  to  the  mipd)  to  wit,  by  the  actutil 
/adSbgrand  sens^on* 
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:.  There  1% .  liMrevery  oiie  contradictory  phenbnueftoii, 
which  may  proTe»  that  it  i»  not  absolutely  impossible  for 
lideas  t6  arisen*  iigtdepmdetit  of  their  cdrrespondent  impt^s- 
aions.   I  believe  it  n^iU  i^eadily  be  allowed^  that  the  seyenil 
di$tiDCt  ideas' of  colour^  which  enter  by  the  eye,  or  tboae 
^f  sonndy^  whidi  are  conveyed  by  the  eHr,  ar^  realty  dif^ 
.ft^ent  firqm  e$ch  oth^^  though^  ^t  the  sam^  ^^  reseogh 
.bliqg,    Now>>  if  this  he  true  of  different  cplpurs,  it  must 
;jl|e  |H>  less  SQ:  of  the  diflferent  shades  of  the  same  ^our; 
.  and  efich  sha4&  produces  a  distinct  idea,  independent  •f 
the  rest.    For  if  this  should  be  denied,  it  is  possible^  by 
.  the  continual  gradation  of  shades,  to  run  a  colour  insen- 
sibly intQ  what  is  most  remote  from  it ;  and  if  you  will  n«t 
allow  any  of  the  means  to  b^  different,  you  cannot,  with- 
out absurdity,  4^ny  th^  extremes  to  be  die  same.     Sup- 
po^  tberefoi:e,.  a  peirson  to  h^ve  enjoy^  his  ^A%  for 
;  thirfgr  y^rs,;  an4  to  have  become  perfec^y  acquainted  with 
colours  of  all  kinds,  except  one  particular  shade  of  blue, 
far  instancy  wluch  it  never  has  been  his  fortune  to  me^t 
with ;  let  aU  the  different  shades  of  that  colour,  except 
that  single  pne^  be  placed  before  him,  descending  gnt- 
^iiaUy  from  the  d^pest  to  the  lightest,  it  i^  plain,  that  he 
wHl  perceive  ^  blapk  wher^  thfit  shade  is  wanting  and 
will  ])0  99iiaiblc  ihf^t  there^  is  a  greater  distance  in  thftt 
place  between  the  contiguous  colours  than  V^  any  i^thl^. 
Now  I  ask,  whether  it  be  possible  for  him,  from  his  own 
imagination,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  raise  up  to  him- 
self the  idea  of  that  particular  shade,  though  it  had  never 
been  conveyed  to  him  by  his  senses  ?  I  believe  there  are 
few  but  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  can ;  and  this  may 
serve  as  a  proof,  that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always,  in 
every  instance,  derived  from  the  correspondent  impres- 
sions, though  this  instance  is  so  singular,  that  it  is  scarce-* 
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iy  worth  ow  dtMseivifl^  md  dti^  WR  HMrit^  tlMt  for  it 
ddne  we  shdukt  Alter  Mr  g^d^Md  Muufti. 

Here^  tiierefet^  te  a  {^ropoBidi^  whkh  hM  only  mmm 
in  itself  oa^e  ftad  intdligible^  bift  If  m  ptopet  use  were 
BUide  of  it^  uiiglA  render  ei^ry  dispate  eqMtty  intelUgil^ 
laid  hBXkkh  ^  dutt  ja^KoQ  whieb  has  so  long  taken  pos- 
tessiob  «f  metuphyikal  i^tisonkig^  Md  ^dtawti  disgtiu^e 
wp(»i  them.  All  ideaS)  ^s^p^iaily  abdtracA  olies,  are  nntu* 
ndiy  ftkit  ai^d  obsci^^  'The  mind  hits  bat  a  slender  hirfd 
i^fti^m.  Tbey  are  «4it  to  be  oo)ife«aided  with  etfier  re- 
semfdkig  ideas  $  and  wh^  we  hate  often  eieaployed  ady 
tBTH^  liiough  withoat  a  distinet  mean^,  we  ate  i^  to 
fcnagiiie  it  has  a  deteittinate  idea  ann^dced  lo  it  Oti  tlie 
eontrarjr,  atl  kn]presSions^  tbifcl  is,  aH  seftsatjons  eitl^er  out- 
wai'd  or  inward,  are  Arofng  and  vivid,  l^e  IMts  b^ween 
iSkem  are  more  exactly  deteitnined ;  nOr  is  it  easy  to  fidl 
ilitb  any  error  or  mistake  witft  r^rd  to  the^.  Wlien 
we  entertain,  dierefore,  any  sfeisp&cion  A$i  a  philoeotsliieal 
teMti  h  €fi«plbyed  witiioiit  -Skiy  meanuig  «r  idea,  <«s  is  kmt 
tod  l^equent,)  we  need  btft  4nqn6re»  /i^tm  l£^  iM^fMtkibfi 
iiifhmmfpeiiedidba^dirhtd^  AinA  if  k  be  impMsibleto 
asrfgi^  *My,  this  will  ser^  to  eonfirtti  onr  >su^pk^th  By 
blunging  ideas  into  so  <Ae^  a  light,  we  May  l«|MndlMy 
fikfpt  to  remove  sU  dispute,  1r)H<^  ms^  M^  <90neemiffig 
<hiSr  nature  and  reality  *. 
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Xt  i«  evidmt,  tbftt  there  19  «  prwoiple  of  coiiiK^tipfi  b«i 
tw«^  tbe.dijQl^ent  tbonghts  or  ideii3  of  th^  ^luidf  mid 
that)  in  Uieir  ^pearaoce  tp  tb^  xQi^ca*y  pr  {rndgiMtiQiii 
tb«y  initroduce  each  other  witH  a  certain  d^pree  pf  nietho4  *"' 
and  regularity*  In  our  more  aerious  tbinkipg  or  disoowM^ 
this  h  ^  observable^  tbitt  any  parU^lar  thoughti  which 
breaks  in  upon  the  regular  tract  or  chain  of  ideasi  i^  ii^* 
mediately  r eqdariced  and  rejected.  4pd  even  in  our  wildr 
est  Mid  most  wanderingreTeriejs  nay^  in  our  very  dreamy 
we  $hall  find»  if  we  reflect^  that  th^  imagtoation  ran  n(4 
altogether  at  adventures,  but  that  there  was  still  a  qoifk 
nection  upheld  among  the  difierept  id^  which  >wceed<B4 
each  other.    Were  the  loosest  and  freest  conversati^if  psf 
be  transcribed,  there  would  immediately  ha  observ^  sopief  . 
thing  which  connected  it  in  all  its  transitions.   Or  w^erf 
this  is  wanting^  the  person  who  bi^ofce  the  thread  of  dps^ 
course  might  still  inform  you,  that  there  had  secretly  re- 
volved in  his  mind  a  succession  of  thought,  which  had  gsa« 
dually  led  him  from  liie  subject  of  60Bversation«   Among 
different  languages,  even  wliere  we  cahnot  suspect  die  ^ 
least  connection  or  communication,  it  is  found,  that  the 
words  expressive  of  ideas  the  most  compoundedt  do  yet 
nearly  correspond  to  each  other ;  a  certain  proof  that  the 
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simple  ideas  comprehended  in  the  compound  ones  were 
bound  together  by  some  universal  principle)  which  had 
an  eqtud  infiuaace  on  all  mankind. 

Though  it  he  too  obvious  to  escape  observation^  that 
diiFerent  ideas  are  connected  tcjgether^  I  do  not  find  that 
any  philosopher  h^  atteAipted  to  enutnerate  or  class  all 
the  principles  of  association^  a  subject^  however,  that 
seems  worthy  of  cuSriosity.  To  me  there  appear  to  be  on^ 
ly  three  principles  of  connection  among  ideas,  namely,  jB^ 
9embhmcey  Coniigwty  in  time  or  place,  and  <?atMe  or  Effect 

That  these  principles  serve  to  connect  ideas  will  not,  I 

• 

belieVe^  be  much  doubted;  A  picture  naturally  leads  our 
Aoughts  to  the  origiiial  ^.  The  mention  of  otie  apart- 
ment in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  inquiry  or  dis* 
coursi 'a)nceming  the  others^;  and  if  we  think  of  a 
wound,  we  can  scarcdy  ibrbear  reflecting  on  the  pain 
irfaich  fellows  it  \  But  diat  this  enumeration  is  complete, 
tod  that  there  are  no  otiier  principles  of  association  ex- 
cept theare,  may  be  difficult  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  reader,  or  even  to  a -man's  own  satisfaction.  All  we 
can  do,  in  such  cases,  is  to  run  over  several  instances, 
and  examine  carefully  the  principle  which  binds  the  dif- 
ferent thoughts  to  each  other,  never  stopping  till  we  ren- 
der the  principle  as  general  as  possible  ^.  The  more  in- 
stances we  examine,  and  the  more  care  we  employ,  the 
more  assturance  shall  We  acquire,  that  the  enumeration 

which  we  form  from  the  whole  is  complete  and  entire. 

♦ 

'^  Ecaflttiblance.  ^  CoDtiguity.  «  CafUte  and  EflRsct. 

^  Fwinsunioe,  Contaut  or  Codtnvietjy  is  abo.a oonnectioii  ttooflig iAtm, 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  coosiderad  ak  a  fDuture  of  CmttUkm  and  iZeicta- 
Idance,  Where  two  objects  arc  contrary,  the  one  destroys  (he  other ;  that  is^ 
the  cause  or  its  annihilation/  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  objccb 
implies  the  idea  of  its  fomder  exisfttnce. 
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PART  I. 


cAix  Abe  clgaetfrof  hoiHani  f€fi«<lKi  c^  inquiry  may  naiura)^ 
iy  be4pfiAed  into-twajkiflfds^  to  wit,  fiftaHtmsi^Iileagt  and 
MaUers^FadL'  Of  ?the  first  fciiid  Are  the  sciences  of  Geor 
metry^  iAlgebilB^  and.Afithinetic.;  and  i^  short  e¥eiyr.a{^ 
finhatioo .  which  h  either  injt^iiively  or  de^ionstralxvel^ 

^fqnart  qfiht  W»m/kl^\A  a  prc^ositioii  which  expressesra 
rehlioia  iwtween  these  figures,  TbaltihmUmfufiKtu^^ 
qml  ioiha  km^of  thaftfh  expresses  a  relation  between  theae 
nAmbei^  Propositions  of  thia  kiod  are  d^coyenible:  by 
the  mere  operation  of  thought,  without  dependence  on 
what  is  a^y  vdiere  existent  in  the  universe.  Thougli 
there  iw^er  were  a  circle  or  triangle  in  nature^  the  truths 
democistrated  by  Euclid  wD^ld  for  ever  retain  their  cer-« 
taibtj!  and  ^idence.  .  .  ^ 

/  Matters  of  fact,-  which  arc  the  secofid  objects  of  human 
lel^ion,' Are;Uol  ascertained ijji  the  saw^  manner;  nori^owr 
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evidence  of  their  truth,  however  great,  of  a  like  nature 
with  the  foregoing*    The  contrary  of  every  matter  of  fiict 

\  ts  still  possible ;  because  it  can  never  imply  a  contradic- 
tion, and  is  conceived  by  the  mind  with  the  same  fadliQr 
and  distinctness,  as  if  ever  so  conformable  to  reality.  Thalt 
ihe  sun  wiU  not  rise  tMtionyw$  -ia  vo.less  intelligible  a  pro* 
position,  and  implies  no  more  contradiction,  than  the  af- 
firmation, that  it  wiU  rise.  We  should  in  Vain,  therefore, 
attempt  to  demoostrats  ixs  falsehood.     Were  it  demon- 

\  Btratively  false,  it  would  imply  a  contradiction,  and  could 
Utrer.  be  diatiactly  conceiv^  by  tbe  mind. 

It  may  therefore  be  a  sulgect.  worthy  of  curiosity,  to  in* 
quire  what  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which  assures  us 
of  any  real  existence  and  matter  of  fact,  beyond  the  pre'- 
sent  testimony  of  our  senses,  or  the  records  of  our  memo* 
ry.  This  part  of  philos6phy,  it  is  observable^  had  been 
little  cultivated,  either  by  the  ancients  or  moderns ;  and 
iSim^kst^.imr  doubtis  Md  6rr6rft^  in  the  prosecmtioa  of  so 
tltlj^orami  ktk  ittquiry^  HAy  be  th^  more  dxciksaUe,  whil« 
iH^  ^attii  through  sti<^  diflicult  padis  Vrithout  any  guide 
Q^di]^e<^!iob.  Th^y  may  even  prove  usdhl  by  exciting co^ 
]e^^,'  Hhd  de§th)ying  thM  iiflpUbit  Aith  and  seoorky^ 
W^9^4l»4be  bane  t>^  ill  re^bnlfig  ^xA  iti^  inquiry.  The 
fli»eoVtt^  c/f  defisct?  hi  th^  co AifcHoti  philosophy,  if  any  such 
thd^e  b^  will  ntTt^  t  preilum^  bii  a  discouragement,  bat  ra* 
Vttet  aih  hltttemeht,  iaA  is  Usual,  ibb  attempt  doiitethi^g  more 
Ibll  mi  iMittcttbrj  Aan  ha^  y(^t  b<^en  proposed  to  the 

'  All  kasbfiltig^  toht^rhing  fhatt^r  of  fatt  seem  to  be 
fbtthtfea  \sti  ^e  r^lktion  of  Owe*  mi  Effe(^  By  m«aos  of 
that  Miititdii  alttae  v^  tan  go  beyond  die  evidence  «f  ow 
memory  and  senses.  If  you  were  to  ask  a  maA,  why  h*  be* 
Itevc!^  iiiiy  ttMMst  6f  {ket  whieh  is  absent ;  ibr  instakiee,  that 
hi^  fii^hd  is  In  Uie  country  or  in  France  $  h^  would  give 
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you  a  fMtM }  ixni  ^is  nMoik  wmdd  be  mmit  other  &ct  t 
H^  a  letter  Vteiidi^  flmm  llill^  ov  liie  knc^ 
ttMli^  y<to€dirti<m9«ffid  jprodibei,  A  iniii»  finding  a  watch  or 
any  Olbcr  flMMhisielnaddBertistaiid,  would  oondude  diot 
Ih^lNi^ltttottMbeQtiiMnmthatiihni.  All  onr  rauon^ 
i^*ddti««iih^fb«k^0fthaMia^  And  here  it 

b  <MiittBWly  Mipiiofiiad)  1^ 

tIi6|MiieotllUilatid4hatwhidiifiiifavcdfr  Were 

iiMif6  Aiaitt^iig  iD%iiiA  AMU  togetbery  die  itifimfti^  would 
tie^Ak«ly]^i^ebaa^k»iiS.  l^eheaifog^of  aaaiticQlateToioe 
littd  ndaMAl- (B«f^tiim  Id  llie  dktk^  asittres  us  of  the  pre* 
9miS^a>Mttptf^0t^  t  Why  ?  b^eame  these  are  the  efifecte 
rf  fii^  hhitita^lMke  ttid  &bri<^  and  closely  conbectedwitk 
ft  If  we  mmtoitiize  all  Ae  other  rea'sonhigB  of  t|i^  nature^ 
W  lliiA  fittd,  t^t  they  are  fbtmded  eii  the  v^ation  of  ^ 
eatls^  atid  effei^  a»d  that  this  reladon  iii.  either  near  or 
reaMfe^  direct  or  eoUateraL  Heat  asid  light  nn-  ndhn 
tersel  eife^ls  of  flrei  md  Ae  one  dffiscttnay  justly  he  im 
ftmd  fr^H  the  dl^en  • 

'  "zB  1i^' wbttld  satisfy  otirselt^  therefeve^  toncenihigidia 
MCiiretfliiatefidetiee  which  assureb  tis  ^matters  t^BsuAi 
We  musfc  ttMl|vBre'how  We  arrWe  at  dii^  fcttowkdge  of  caase 
wukti  encvc* 

Xshall'^etotnre  to  aSrm,  as  a  general  prdporitkm  which 
aAnlflB  bfnoieixceptlon^^diat  th^  knowlei^ofthis  rela|ioii 
UtntH^  in  any  instance,  kttained^by  Yeaaoningsa/ifMtrJ/  -^ 
bat  arises  entirely  from  espeiienoe^  when  we  find  ibatany 
tmrtiedUr  tib)<6cts  are  constanftty  cmjolned  with  ^eaeh  bthen 
Let  abbbjeet  beprese^Mi  ib  a  tnan  <if  ever  soatroiig^a* 
tural  Y'ea^n  afid  abilities  ;  !f  that  object  be  eatiraly  HeW  to  v 
h&ni%e  wilt  not  be  able,  by  the  most  aeeiirate  examinatton 
of  itS'sehiA>Ie  qualities,  to  discover  any  of  its  causes  ^et^ 
feds.   Adam, ^OiOttgh  his  rational  facalties  be  supposed,  at 
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the  very  first,  entirely  perfect,  could  tu>t 
the  fluidity  add  tnmspareBcy  of  Water,  that  it  would  $uff»? 
cate  him;  t>r  from  theiight  and  warmth  of  firdy  that  it 
woiild  Gonaume  hinb  No  olgect  ever  dtexyver%  by  the 
qualities  which  appear,  to  the  aeoaes,  either  .the  caus^ 
whidk  prtoduoedit^or  the  effects  which  iriU  arise  fircupit; 


Bor  can.  our  reasoni  .unassisted  by  ezperieiic^  eycpr  draw 
any  inference  axncerning  real  existence  and  nial;ter  qf  £b^ 
This  proposition,  ^eoMs^  atnA.efictif  ^urt  dUotmrfiM^ 
moi  by  reasoh  Imi  iff  experience^  will  readjly  be  admitted 
with  regard  to  such  objiecAft  as  we  remembcar  to  have.opuoQ 
been  altogether  unknown  ip  us ;  since  we  must  be  can-r 
sckms  of  the  utter  inability  which  we  th^  lay;undeor  of 
{anUHimg  what  would  arise  from  them^    Present  tv^p 
smooth  pieces. of  marble  to.  a  man  who  has  no  tim:Uireof 
natural  philosophy  i  he  will  never  discover  dial  tb^y  will 
adhere  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  great  force 
tosepante  them  in  a  direct  line,  while  tbeym^keiio^anaU 
a  resbtance  to  a  lateral  pressure.     Such  ev^its  as  bear 
Uede  analogy  to  iht  cottupon  course  of  nature^,,  are  dso 
readily  confess^  to  be  knpwn  oply  bj  expmp^(;e;  nofi 
does  any  jHiatf  imagine  th^t  tbe  lexplc^n  of  guppq^d^ 
or  the  attraction  of  a  loadstone,  could  ever  be  discovered 
by  asguraents  a  jsrjori.    In  like  maan^  when  an  effedt  is 
supposed  to. depend  upon  i^n  intricate  machinery  or  se* 
^i^t  structure  of  par^  we  make  no  difficulty  in  .attributing 
all  our  knowledge  of  it  to  experience.    Who  will  assert, 
that,  he  can  give  the  ultimate  reason,  why  milk  or  bread 
is  proper  noudshjuent  for  a  man»  not  for  a  Uan  cur  tiger  ? 
<    But  the  same,  truth  may  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  hava 
the  sameevidence  with  regard  to  events^  which  have  become 
iamiliar  to  us  fi^om  our  first  appearance  in  the  world* 
wl^eh  bear  a. close  analogy  to  the  whole  course  of  nature. 
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andwychttte  sos{ipo6ed4o4!tpcnMi^th6uiiaf)leq«^ 
of  objects,  without  any  secret  structUf^  of  parts*  We  are 
apt  to.  iauigilie,  tliflt  we  could  disoot^  these  etibots  by  the 
metfe  'Operai&lii  pf  Mr  reason  without  experience.  We 
buoy,  ^tbat  4^eire  iN^jMiu^  to'  ai:  sudden  into^  ^s.^  worid^ 
we  coidd  airflnst  Infttsinierred);  that  one  UHiard4Mdl  wwdd 
tonimiQiicite'lnolSoD  to; another  iipon  impidse ;  and<tlM(C 
we-needed  not  to  h^ft  waitQi  fctf  the  events  m  order  to 
fHrbuouiicel  with' certahity '  odbierniiig  k^  Stoeh  ia  the  ini 
ftiviiiee  of  carfloniy  thlit,  ^whci^it  is  atroogesty  it  n6t  only 
wirersoiv  Batumi  ignoniiicci^  Imtei^en  tonoeala  itsei^^uitt 
aeems  not  to  ^e  plaoe^  menefy  l^ecaose  itja  found  in;  die 
BiinieBtHdOflfr^e* ■ '  ••  <> •  i  >•  .*.  .i 

L  iBut^t^eonvkoeiiSy  thiitifi'tbe  laws  o^n«tttiiej^lnid  all 
the  ofteratibDs  of  bodies,  without  eKo^tion^ :  ate  •  haown 
oaiy  by'expcinence,  the!  fidlbwing  reieetionB  n(.ij  perhapa 
actficel/.  'Wei^abf  oli)e^presetiied<  toiitt^'andweKswe 
reqwbtd^fti^  pronounoe  cotfeeriiing  >  tfao  eieot  whiek  wil| 
tesult  Wrom  ii^  Ytthaat  consoltiDg  pkst  obsenratimi  aUar 
what^ manner^  I  heaeidk  yoii,  mdsX  the^tonid  proceed  id 
tliisiK>^ratnm^?  It  inustl  invent  or  ^imagitte'sometieffait 
^whiob  itkscribes  tothe'objbctasitsedtet;.4aMl*it4s.]Aun 
that  ftbJs^nqfSPtioA  mast  l?e  ^atirely arbitrary;  TfaenuBd 
Cite  ilenrer  poasibly  fiBd;the  eiflbct  iatbe  supposed  eanae^' 
l^y  dieinostaccuTfrtefaerntiiqr  andexamiaiEition.  :F«rtlso 
fffiict  i&  totally  different  from  die  cause,  and  'consaqi^saitly 
oin  ufever  be  discovered  in  it.  Motion  in  the  second  biln 
Uttd  ball  is  a  quite  distinct  eT^froin  motion  in  the  first ; 
nor  is  tUereany  th^ig^ib  tbeone  ito  suggest  nhe  smallest 
hint  of  the  other.  Astone  or  piece  of  metal  liaised  iiiia 
(he'jip,  and[  left  yitt^nut  any  iupport,  inunediatelyliiHs : 
Bnt  to  icotis&iar  the  mB/Uemai griorif  is  there  any  thing  we 
dtedavce  iibt^isituefao*: which  can  :beget  the  .ide4:pf  ^ 
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dawttwtfdt  rathtr  ttian  tat  iipw«rd»  or  $uy  olliel .  U(iiiM% 
in  the  stone  or  melal? 

And  as  the  fiwt  hneginatiott  or  mventtQQofspiinictilei 
effiNst,  inaU  BstntBl  operatiQiis»  it  arbitnuyt  where  i^eoott* 
fiiltnotesperifinee;  comualweabD'epleemthesuppQMd 
tie  or  coniieotion  between  the  cenae  end'Cfibet.whldi  bkidi 
Acm.  together^  end  randets  it  impossibl)^  thet  Mogr  odiee 
cdfect'oouUtrainltfroai  the  operation  of  that  cfiuiM#  When 
I  sei^  for  instance,  a  billiard-ball  moving  iii  a  strajg^  lint 
tonaxds  onpdier;  even  svppoee motion  in  the  edoond  bell 
•houM  bjr  accident  be  nug^sted  to  me  as  die  resnlt  of  tbeiv 
^contact  oc  bnpalae ;  ma^  I  not  coQoeiTe,  that  a  hnndned 
diflferenteyents  might  as  well  follow  from  that  eanse?  M^ 
noi  both  these,  balls  rekaain  at  absolute  rest?  Msynotthe 
fixst  hall  retnrn  in  arstrai^t  line^  or  leap  off  from  die  s^ 
end  in  aay  line  or  direction?  All  these  suppositions  are 
oonsistenteBdoonceitoble.  Why  then  shoidd  we  givetbe 
pQTcfeirenoe  to  one^  wiiidi  is  no  more  consiatent  ot  comw* 
▼aUe  than  thereat?  AUonrieaaoningsaipriariwiHneTer 
be  able  to  show  iis  toy  foundation  for  this  prefinenoe* 

Ina  word»  then,  every  sffisct  is  a  distinct  event  from  its 
oanbe.  It  oonldrnot  thenefons  be  discovered  in  the  eanae; 
and  the  first  invention  or  ooooqition  of  it,  a  jaridn^  mnat 
be  entirely  ari]itrary»  And  even  after  it  is  suggested,  the 
conjunction  of  it  with  the  cause  must  iqipear  equally  arbk 
trary ;  since  there  are  always  many  other  effects,  vrfudif 
to  reason,  must  seem  fully  as  consistent  and  natural*  In 
Tsin,  therefore,  shouid  we  pretend  to  determine  any  sin<« 
gie  events  or  infisr  any  cause  or  eflect,  widiout  the  assis* 
tance  of  observation  and  experience. 

Henoe  we  may  discover  the  reason,  why  no  philosopher^ 
who  is  rational  and  modest,  has  ever  pretended  to  ass^^n 
the  ultimate  cause  of  any  natural  operation,  or  to  sbow 
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iiM&lpcly  Alto  Mlion  of  dwt  powear^  irhidi  prodacaai  niy 
fliagk  ^fibet  in  die  vnriTerae.  ftiBomiliaiaBdy  tlat  the  «rth 
aMM  e&Mt  of  fattdioi  veaeon  is,  to  ralaae  tlw  priDdpleB 
proiMlif«  «f  MUmal  ]plMnoimiii|  to  a  gieoter  mapikaty^ 
mA  to  iMolve  Ae  imajr  pfttlipiilsr  «ffMstB  into  sfeir  ge- 
Hflriil  oevse^  ^  itteans  of  reasoniiigsfiaaa  knelogy,  expe- 
ii«^ee»  md  ob»enraMioA.  B«t  e^  to  ti>e  eaiuni  of  these 
gftteyfcL  caoMs  w^ehoidd  itt  voia attempt  their duco wry; 
MMT  diall  we  ever  be  aide  to  eatisQr  oorselvei  fay  enypsr- 
tidilBr^ex^Oi^on  of  tbem«  These  liltimiite  'spriiigB  «wl 
principleB  we  ftetiJIy  akiit  tip  Crom  lumm  oonoBi^Jod 
inqithy;  Ehuficlty,  gmvity^  eohesieft  of  parts,  conmiiiii- 
OBtiehd  «r  metiott  by  iffipulse ;  these  are  prebd^ly  the  iii(|- 
ffiflfte  ososes  asid  priaeipka  trfaMi  w«  sfaaU  erer  4i^^ 
mMrei  and  we  may  esteem  oursehfes  snffickatiy.happy, 
{^  by  aoowrate  teqniry  and  reesottii^^wecantraneMpidie 
pnrticidttr  phenomena  to,  or  near  eo,  these  gevsrai  pria* 
tiples.  "Hie  most  perfect  philosepby 'of  the  oatiind  hind 
^nly  sttrres ^off  oar  ignoiance  a  little  tonger  i  asperfaaps 
Ae  most  perfect  philosophy  of  die  moral  or  mataph  jsical 
lind  serves  -aaly  to  *£soover  larger  portions  ^ifit  Tbas 
the  ohaei!M(tkm<ef  hmnan  blmdnesa  and  weadchess  ia4iie 
result  of  all  philos<^hy,  and  meets  us,  at  every  tom,  in 
q[>ite  of  our  endeavours  to  elude  or  avoid  it 

Nor  is  geometry,  when  taken  into  the  assistance  of  ni^ 
tus^  philosophy,  ever  able  to  remedy  this  defect,  or  lead 
us  into  the  knowledge  of  ultimate  causes,  by  all  that  accu* 
racy  of  reasoning  for  which  it  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Eve* 
ry  part  of  n4:(ed  methematics  proceeds  upon  the  supposi* 
tton,  ihat  certain  laws  are  estiibllshed  by  nature  in  h«^ 
operations;  and  abstract  reasonings  are  employed,  either 
to  assist  experience  in  the  discovery  of  these  laws,  or  to 
determine  their  influence  in  particular  instances,  where  it 
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depends  upm  kny  predse  d^giste  pf  diAmo^  ^Nid  qiMmtb- 
ty.  Thixi)  U 18  •  kw  cf  inbtion»  didoojrer^'  by  esqp^ritecfb 
:that  the  moineDt  or  force  of  any.l^ody  ia  jnotacni Is  in  tb^ 
•compoiiiid  ratio  or  proportion  c^  ki|  solid  cdnt^Htsand  its 
velocity :  and  consequently!  that  a  maofiU  fprce  iniQr  remo^^ 
the  greatest  obstade,  or  raise  the  greato^t  «iei|^  ty  if  by  wf 
.  contrivance  or  machinery,  WQ  cau  increase  the  velooty  qf 
,that  force,  so  as  to  make  it  an  overlnatch  for  its  anti^^ 
nist.  Geometry  assists  us  in  the  ^)pli^4tipn  of  this  )Mb 
by  giving  us  the  just  dimensions  of  i^l  the  part^and  4r 
gures  which  can  enteyr  into  wy  species  of  machine;  Ifut 
stSl  the  discovery  of  the  law  itself  is  owing  merely  to  ex- 
perience; and  all  the  abstract  reasonings  in  tbf&.  world 
conld  never  lead  us  one  stet><to^ards  t^  knowlec^  of  it. 
.  When  we  reasbna/iriori,  and  consider  mcirely  fmy  obji^ 
'  or  csose^  as  it  appears'  lx>  the.itind»  indepiendent  of  all  qti- 
aervatieoy  it  ^lever  ooidd  sugg^  to  us,  thci  notjuA  of  a^ 
distinct; object,  suck. as  its  dffe^t ;  much  less  sliow ^u$  dv& 
inseparable  and  iilintdable  connection  h^t^reen  them.  ^ 
man  inust  be  very  sagacious  who  could  discover  by  re9^ 
soi^g,  that  crystid  is  the  eifect  of  heat,  and  i^e  of  cdl^, 
without  being  previously  acquainted^wilh,  tbec^ratjon  ^f 
these  qu^ties* 
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But  we  have  not  yet  attained  any  tolerable  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  the  question  first  proposed^  Each  solution 
still  gives  rise  to  a  new  question  as  difficult  as  the  forego- 
ing, and  leads  us  on  to  farther  inquiries.    When  it  is  ask- 
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kT'vffiMf  die  proper  answer  aeetos  to  b^  That  Ihey. are* 
fiwndedon  the  rdatkm  of  cause  and  effects  YTh^again, 
it  is  asked,  WImIt  is  ihi  famiiiotkm  ftf  M 
e$miimim8 ameetmng  tihai  rehUmf  it  may  be  replied  in 
one  word,  Experience.  But  if  we  still  canry  on  our  ?iftr. 
Hig  buinour,  and  ask.  What  Ui  theJbmdaUoH  qfaUcpnolur 
mons/rom  eaperkme  f  this  implies  a  new  question,;  which! 
may  be  of  more  difficult  solution  and  expUpation.  Philo-i 
sophers,  that  give  themselves  airs  of  superior  wisdoiQ  audi 
sufficiency,  have  a  hard  task  When  they  enoounter  persons^ 
of  inquisitive  dispositions,  who  pu$h  them'  from  every  cofr^ 
ner^to  wbich  they  retreat,  and  who  are  sure,  at  last  to. 
bringthem  to  some  dangerous  dilemma.  The  best  expi^ 
dient  to  prevent  this  confusion,  is  to.  be  modest  in  our, 
pretenaions ;  :and  ev^a  to  discover  tlie  difficulty  our s^vea  A^ 
before  it  is  objected  to  us.  By  this  means  we  may  mak^ 
a  kind  of  merit  of  our  y&ry^  ignorance.  ■. 

I  shall  ccmtent  myself  in  thi^  section,  with  An  e^y  task^ 
md  shfiH  pretend  only  to  give  a  negative  Answer  to  th^^ 
question  here  {Nnoposed.  I  say  theq,  th^t  even  after  we 
haive  experience  of  the  operations  <>f  cau^e  and  effect,  oi|c 
oondusions  irom  thAt  experience  are  not  founded  on  rea<^ 
soiling  or  any  process  of  the  understanding.  This  an* 
swer  we  must  endeavour  berth  to  explain  and  to  defend*  > 

It  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  k^t  us  at 
a  great  distance  {torn  all  her  secrets,  and  has  afforded  us 
only  the  kno^edge  of  a  few  superiicifd  qualities  of  objects, 
while  she  conceals  frcmi  us  thos^  powers  and  principles  on 
which  the  influence  of  these  objects  entirely  depends.  Our 
senses  inform  us  of  the  colour,  weight,  and  consistence  of 
bread ;  but  neither  sense  nor  reason  can  ever  inform  us  of 

I 

those  qualities  which  fit  it  for  the  nourishment  and  support 
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of  the  hnman  bodj*    Sight  or  feeUng  oiin«ys  ail  idea  of 

liie  actual  motion  of  bodies ;  bvt  as  to  diat  wondetfid  Iproe 

or  ponder  wkick  would  cury  on  aoMmnghody^&referm 

a  contimied  ehange  of  pkee,  and  which  bodies  new  lose 

but  bj  communicating  it  to  others ;  of  thaawecaaMtCavm 

die  most  distant  conoeptioii.    But  notwithstanding  this  ig* 

nixrance  of  natural  powers  ^  and  principles,  we  always  pf»i 

same,  when  we  see  like  senfiUe  qualities,  diat  they  havo- 

Kke  secret  powersi  and  expect  thateffiscts  similar  to  those 

which  we  haw  experienced  wilt  foUow  hum  thenu    If  a 

body  of  like  colour  and  eonsUtence  with  that  bread  which 

we  hare  ft>rmer]y  eat,  be  presented  to  us,  we  make  no 

aornple  of  repeating  the  experiment,  and  foresee,  with  oer« 

taSnty,  13te  nourishment  and  suppoit.    Now  this  is  a  pro* 

cess  of  Ae  mind  or  thought,  of  which  I  would  wJUingly 

know  tiie  ibundadon.    It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  tha| 

Aere  is  no  known  connection  between  Ae  sensible  qnali* 

ties  and  the  secret  powers;  a|id  consequently^  that  the 

mind  is  not  led  to  form  audi  a  oonclusjon  concerning  their 

constant  and  regulmr  confmctipn,  by  any  thing  which  it 

knows  «f  their  nature.    As  to  past  JSqwrieaoe,  it  can  be 

allowed  to  gtre  Xreet  and  oerldtia  infiN^atioB  ^f  those  pro* 

cise  objects  only,  and  thatpreciseperiodof  time  which  fieil 

under  its  cognisance :  But  why  this  ^xp^rii^aice  should  be 

extended  to  future  'times,  and  to  4Aer  dojeots,  whidi,  for 

aught  we  know,  may  be  only  in  appearance  rimilar  s  4liis 

is  the  main  question  on  which  I  would  insist    The  bcead 

which  I  formerly  eat  nourished  me ;  tiiat  is,  a  body  of  sndi 

sensible  quaKttes was,  ot  that  time,  endued  with  such  seciiot 

powers :  Bwt  does  k  fellow^  that  other  bread  must  also 

•  The  woid  pQw«r  is  here  used  in  e  loose  and  popular  sense,  ■  The  jxiore 
accurate  explication  of  it  would  give  additional  evidence  to  this  argument- 
See  Sect.  vii. 
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fiaamh  meal  another  time,  aad  diat  like  sensible  quali^ 
ties  must  always  be  attended  with  the  like  secret  jMywei^? 
The  ciKise^pienoe  seems  liowise  aecessaiy.  At  teast^  it 
Miistbe  aeknowledged,  that  there  b  here  a  eonsequetietf 
drawn  hj  the  mind;  that  diere  is  a  certaki  step  taken;  a 
proeessofthooi^t^  and  an  inference  n^hich  wilnts  to  bett^ 
fihuned..  These  two  prpposilians  are  &r  fiom'being  the 
mi^  I  hoM  ftkmd  Acd  mtsk  an  iHfjuihem  ciwaif$  lem  al^ 
imied  wUh  mek  «»  ^gbet^  and  Ifimme^  ikat  oAsr  olifeetB 
wHeh  artf  in  tfpearmecj  riipmiar^  vritt  be  alttmied  wkh  s£^ 
mikar  i^ffick.'  I  shall  aDow,  if  jnoa  please,  that  the  one 
pn)|M»kion  auy  justly  beinfen^fiwrn  the  oth  Iknow^ 
in  fiKt^  that  it  always  is  inferred.^  Bat  if  yon  insist,  that 
the  mferance  is  made-by  achain  of  reasoning,  I  derireyott 
la  ptodhice  that  reasoning*  The  connection  between  Aesd 
propositions  is  not  intuittre.  There  is  required  a  medinaiy 
which  may  enable  the  mind  to  draw  such  an  inference^  if 
indeed  it  be  drawn  by  reasoning  and  argument.  What 
that  medium  is,  I  must  confess  passes  my  comprehension  > 
and  it  is  incnnbent  ott  those  to  produce  it  who  assert,  that 
it  really  exists,  and  is  the  original  of  all  opr  conclusions 
coneemii^  matter  aif&du 

This  n^^ative  ailment  must  certainly,  in  process  of 
time,  become  ditdgether  convincing,  if  many  penetrating 
and  able  philosophers  shall  tmn  their  inquiries  this  way ; 
and  no  one  be  «ver  able  to  discoTer  any  connecting  pVo-i 
position  or  intermediate  step  which  supports  the  under- 
standing in  this  conclusion.  But  as  the  question  is  yet 
new,  every  reader  may  not  trust  so  fiur  to  his  own  pene^ 
tration  as  to  conclude,  because  an  argument  escapes  his  in«* 
quiry,  that  therefore  it  does  not  really  exist.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  may  be  req^isite  to  venture  upon  a  more  difficult 
^sk ;  and,  enumerating  all  the  branches  of  human  know** 
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l#40fi  ^b^im^r^^  tQ  «b^t  t)ml  nom:  of  Aim  can  dfiivd 

4§IMQStnitive  reMomog^  br  thitt  cmbehimg  itladoiift  of 
i^QiMi  atid  iDorat.fQMoiiiBgv  o^  tlMit.cpiicenuBg  iuMbt  of 
filist  «id  exiffteaofo  .Thattiieitt  ai»  iiai!0ri»aiBrtttittTO«ggiN 
9lfepte  in  ibe  oasc^  seanfl:endevf ;  «piK«  it  implies  jk>  om^^ 

I  tlPt  ^eaorly  apd  diqtiiiotlj  ccpoehe,  tliat  a  body^  fiiHhig 

ipmn  tKe  3cloiidi,  miii'viiidi  in  jJliotber  jrespeoU  Tir^fffliiMm 

IM^w^* b«3  jiet  the  tute  dFsall  or  fieeUog  of  £vt?  I0 thera 

MiJP  m»^  int^iUgiUb  pr  opoudoB  t^ 

Imb  will  ftoamh  in  JDecemhier  and  JamuMTvaud  dwagf  id 

.  J40(f' and  JUae?  Now  whatever  is  iatelligibl^  and  caii  bq 

)  'di^tbuctljr  conoeiyed,  implka  no  contradiction)  «nd  can  no* 

•  Tet  be  proved  false  by  any  deaioiistratLfeai^gimietti;  or  ab* 

stnract  ztttuoning  a  priori 

IX.we  be,  therefore^  engaged  by  alrgom^rts  to  )iat  trust 
m  past  aiqierience^  and  make  it  the  staada^loCocn^fiitttra 
judgment,  these  arguments  must  be  protihUie  o^fy,  or  such 
as  regard  matter  0^  ftct  and  real  existenoB^  a)ctoitBng  to 
tiie  dirisioi^  above  inentioned.  Bat  that  dsere  is  no  ai|ro-i 
menl  of  thiakind*,  nmst  appear,  if  our  explication  of  that 
^>eqi^  of  reaacming  be  admitted  as  soUd  and  siathfactoryv 
Wb  hate  said  ihoft  ail  avgunfsnts  coneesning  existanc^  ar) 
jfoundedontlierekitioii^^sauseandeflfect:  that  out*  fcnow^ 
ledgcf  af  that  rehitiDk  is  derived  entirely  ik>m  ei^peirience; 
and  that  aH  oor  experimental  txmcfaisicins  proceed  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  future  will  be  confiMiaable  tadla  past 
To  endeawmr,  therefore,  the  proof  of  tl^is  last  iiuppositioii 
fagr  prdbaUe  arguments^  or  arguments  regardfa^-  existence, 


ttUit^bdirfi^Ritly  gOBog  ka  a  drafe»  andx  ifking  duit  Ibr 
giiiiMri  wbid^is  tbe-vai^  {Nftit  in  qnptto^ 
•'  in  MpK^i*  all  afgHilwalaJBtoMi  in^MnencK  ara  foanded 
•■tki^ykuUirky  .-frindi  m  diacomi  iptefag  ntatural  okjeotty 
4BdiUy;^riM|iirtea0e.iodiio^.tDa[S|>e^  liiiular.M 

ibafetdbiikaie-iMure'JbBiid  (a  fidksrifran)  sqoii  ^l^aote 
iUd.diongUaidiia.faiptafiMl  lor  madfaan  idU.  enroif  pialiiiiil 
tgtdiflfmte  Iba  daftbority  ofcspar^^  or.to  vejaottiM 
gipal  igaida  0£luMPBnHfc ;  *it awy  swriy  be  jdlcwgd  a  phi'< 
kxMypkfntaJMiraaoiaanidi.cafkMity^  at  least,  aatoexaiainef 
thbiprJBai|iIa  of  UanaBiialBite  Irhiaiigivef  idiia  nligfay  axb* 
Aoi^iiy  lo  axpeeiaitte^  and  makes  oadsaw  advaataga  Jfimaa 
tknt  aiD&Mariiy  wliich.  nature  has  plaood.flaagng  diflhtfoM^ 
akffecte*  From  canaeswliicii  appear^iUiar,  weaapeotai^ 
aiSar  cdbctar  Tbis  is  .tba  sum  of  all  oar  estperinaatal 
gaactnsiona.  Now  it  aeflma  evidcfeit,  that  If  this  coodasion 
More  fanned  fay  reason^  it.  would  be  as  peifeot  at  £z8t,  ami 
iipini  of»^  instance^  as  aAer  ever  so  long  a  .eterse  of  eKpe4 
liteoe  I  but  the  tase  is  far  otberwise.  Nothong.sb  like  aa 
^fp;  yet  no  one^  on  account  of  tbisq)peairing.8iAi]larl^» 
yg|itaftji  iha  same  taste  and.  retish  in  all  of  them*  It  bow 
ly.a&er  a  long  coarse  of  uniform  experimentain  inyijndy 
tb£tt  wcattain  a  £rai  leUanoa  and  secarity  witib  regakd  loi 
a^NUtkolarevenU  .  Nmvy  where  is  Aat process  ef  gcwtioai 
big^v^btob,  fiom  onainstancey  draais  a  concliisioil  sodi^^ 
ftaot-  fcam.  that  wU^  jfL  infiurs  finom  a^  huadnd  lastaMaa 
that  are  nearise  diffiBrenAfiMin  that  siii||;k  obe  7  Thta4|aM^^ 
taoa  1  propoie,  aa.ilniok  fi>t  Ibe  aabe'of  iq^neni^aip»"d» 
ii[ith  an  oiteation  of  raisiag  difficulties.^  I  calmot  find,  I 
eauootiau|§bi|^  any  such  reasonings  But!  Iceep  myaBxad 
ataH'OpM  td»  instraotioor  if  any  one  will  vottchsafii  to  be^- 

stoiir  it'OW  iae«  

I  Shoifid  i(  be  said,  tfaat,  fjK>m  a  number  of  uiitfbMi  ttpa^ 

n  2 
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rlmentai,  we  ii{^a  conMctioa  between  die  amnrihfa  quali- 
ties and  the  secret  powers ;  tUs,  I  must  confiM,.  aeeoMithe 
ftaihediflkultjry  coRcfaed  in  diflfewnt  lemsi  The  qiieiitioii 
8tm  ptcvaoh  On  what  piooess  of  aignmeat  is  this  ii^UmBB 
fiamded?  Where  is  the  medium^  the  interposing  ideas^ 
whiob'joki  propoeitiona  so  verjr  wide  of  each  other?  It  is 
ionfiassed,  diat  the  ooLmuv  consistence^  and  other  sen»iU(ft 
minifies  of  bread,  i^pear  not  of  thcmsalves  to  ham  anj 
connection  with  the  secret  powers  of  nournhmentand  anp* 
port:  .For  otherwise  we  could  infisr  these  secvet  powers 
from  the  first  appearance  of  these  sensible  qualities  ictth- 
ant  die  aid  of  experience,  contrary  to  the  sentiment  of  all 
philosophers,  and  contmrj  to  plain  matter  of  fact*  Here 
then  is  our  natural  state  of  ignorance  with  reg^ard  to  the 
fKlwers  and  influence  of  all  objects.  How  is  this  remedied 
by  experience?  It  only  Aows  us  a  number  of  uniform  €&> 
fccts  resulting  from  certain  objects,  and  teaches  ns  that 
those  pardcnlar  objects,  at  that  particular  time^  were 
endowed  with  such  powers  and  forces*  When  a  new  ob^ 
jeot,  endowed  with  similar  sensible  qualide%  is  produced^ 
we  expect  similar  powers  and  forces,  and  look  for  a  like 
e&ct.  From  a  body  of  like  ocJour  and  consistence  with 
bcead)  we  expect  like  nourislunent  and  support  But  this 
surely  is  u  step  or  progress  of  the  mind  which  wants  to  be 
explained*  Wl»n  a  man  says,  Ihaoe  fimniy  in  oB  pos^ 
VM/kneeti  smcA  MnMle  quaHtiea^  cof^omed  with  moh  Mcni 
powers ;  and  when  he  says,  similar  ^fensibk  qmHties  toiU 
okoofB  be  anyoimi  with  simHar  seerd  fmoen  /  he  is  not 
^Ity  of  a  tautology,  nor  are  these  prc^sidons  in  any 
neapect  the  same.  You  say  that  the  one  proposition  is 
an  inference  from  the  other :  But  you  must  confess  that 
the  inference  is  not  intuiUve ;  neither  is  it  demonstradve* 
Of  what  nature  is  it  then  ?  To  say  it  is  experimental, 
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ii  b^ging  -the  qiie$tion.  For  all  inferences  from  expe- 
rience suppose^  as  4beir  foandation^  that  the  future  Trill 
reseinble  the  past,  and  that  similar  powers  will  be  con- 
joined mdk  similar  sensible  qualities.  If  ther^  be  any 
sttspicioB  that  die  ooiirse  of  nature  may  cbftnge,  and  that 
the  past  may  be  no  rule  for  the  future^  fill  experience  be-^ 
comes  useless,  and  can  give  rise  to  no  inference  or  oMfi-^ 
dusiciu  It  is  imposnble,  therdbre,  that  any  argum^Ms 
from  experience  can  prove  this  resemblance  of  .die  peiit  ttf 
thft  fbtuve:  sineaBli  ^t&ese  arguments  are  founded  cm' the 
aappoatdou  of  that  vesen^Uance.  Let  the  bourse  orthings 
be  allowisd  hidierto  ever  so  r^^olar^  that  alone,  without 
some  new  argument  ov  inference,  proves  not.  that ior  idie 
fiMaie  it  wil}«oeiitini]e  so»  In  vaindbyou  :pretend>td  hive 
learned  the  i^atom  of  bodies  from  your  p<u«  ex)^ieii|t6; 
Th^r  secret  nfitnre,  and  consequendy  aU  dieir  effiMtti  and 
influence,  may  change^  wid>out  any  change  in  their  smA^ 
Me  qnafitles.  This  h»pp&s^  sometittes,  amd  'ifidi  regard 
to  eaine  ol]j^cta :  Why  may  it  not  happen  always;'  and 
with  regftrd'to  all  objects  ?  What  logi<^  what  process  of 
argmnettt,  "secures  you  against  l^is  suf^KNfition  ?  Myp#a4y 
doev  ycta  say,  vefuteis  my  doubts*  But  yon  nlistAke  tihii 
porport  of  my  questipn.  As  mi  agent,  I  am  quite  sadfri 
fied  in  die  pcnnt ;  but  fts  a  philosopher^  who  has  some 
share  of  curiosity,  I  will  not  say  sceptid^tq^  I  waottofeftm 
thefoundatioo  of  this  inferaDce,  No  leadiiig,  no  inquli^ 
hitf  yet  1>een  able  to  remove  my  difficulty,  or  give  me  sa^ 
dsfrcdon  in  ^  matter  of  snch  importance.  Can  I  do  bet^i^ 
ter  than  ptjope^e  die  difficulty  to  the  pubUc,  even  tliongliy 
perhaps,  I  hme  smdlliiopes  of  ebtainiiig  a  solutkm?  'Wh 
shall  at  least,  by  diia  means,  be  sensible  of  our  %norttioe» 
if  we  do  not  tiugment  our  knowledge. 
I  must  confess^  that  a  man  is  guilty  of  unpardoiiable  ar^ 
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rpgrnce,  wlio  concliiilies,  because  ma  argument  has  esei^led 
liUowii  invesUgi^tiw^'thAt  therefore  it  doe^  not  realty  ex<» 
UU  I  fnu$t  also  ooafeft^t  that  thoogh  all  the  learned,  for 
^v^ral  ageS)  shciuld  hate  epipteyed  themselvea  in  frfutlma 
9e«2Pch  uppn  an^  subject,  it  may  sttlU  perhaps,  he  raah  to 
cgndude  posi^v^ly^  that  ihe  sulsgeot'miiat  therffbre  pvpall 
hwnaii  oompr^btoaion*  EiFeo  though  we  e^camiim  alL  the 
swroes  pf  our  knowledge,  and  liondiiide  them  unfit  fi&r 
«9di  a  subjeet,  there  may  still  remai|i  n  auspifiioD,  thai;  tbt 
eiAimarittiDn  is  not  complete,  or  the  lexaainatien'iiot  ad^ 
agrafe.  Bnt  with  regard  to  the  pnaaent  subgeot,  iher^  f«e 
tomb  ooqaidc^tions  vhiob  seem  to  remoTaall  thtaadtasftf 
tion  of  acrogance  ov  suspicioii  of  mistake. 

It:  is  certain,  that  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  peasants; 
nftgr  inftnt^  nay  eiven  brute  beasta,  Improve  by  ei^toinncei 
And  loaAi  the.  Qualities  of  natmnl  ofafects,  by  oiMonpingthe 
efie«^  vTluob  tepi^  ftpm  them«  ¥^en  a  ehild  h^a  Mt/tbe 
lenaatioDt  of  |miui  froaa  touching  ^  flatno  of  a  cMludlfk  Hd 
HiU  l)e  eari3fi4  not  Ip  put  his  hand  M^r:any  ctadki  ?  bnl 
WiU  mp^  ajiiioiliur  e0b^  <^0m  a  cMse  whidb,i8  sinrfllw 
i^its  i^sibk^ualitfi^s  aiid  a^fMrnanee*  If  yon  awfiiib 
yuprdiirf^  th^  t^e  Mndeirstandtnflt'of  die  ohiUr  is  >  lied  uftti 
thfe  «on<ilu3ian  by  any  pnaees^.of  .argumtvit  or  .oatiocmrr 
tipp>  I  m^y  justly  r^juir^  yf^  to  produce  ffliait  ail^uafc^tet:i 
sm  hm^  you  tqy  pr^lepioa  to  refuse  so  eqvteable  a^ikmamL 
YfA\  p«ftnat  sjs;^;  that  the  of^nnenfi  is  abstruae,  and> inaj? 
fO§9My  esjsape  yfiiriticpi^'  ^^^^^^^  confess.  4iha^/U  ii 
o|)K)QrisfP.thdc^»aflity,oi(«ii«iare.&^^  IfyoufhesiMe^ 
^heiTfytoe^  a.  mpittAiti  oii  ii  after  riBectidn,  ]MM|i  pi)od«te  iw 
iii«Mlsa^Miwofi)^diai|gia^^  yo^^  ia.a.manb^b's^gf.Tif  i^i 
tjbe.cpie^iv  wd  otatifess^  tibht  id  ia:  not  veb^oaihig  wbiffh 
engages  us  to  suppose:ihft  pa«t!reaenifalingthe  SutJvt^f  an4 
tci  ^sfHMcitimihiK.^SectM  f^  iOMMses^  nftiohsne  taappefir- 
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ance  similar.  This  is  the  proposition  |;rhich  I  intended  to 
enforce  in  the  present  section.  If  I  be  ri^t,  I  pretend 
not  to  have  made  any  mighty  discovery.  And  if  I  be 
wrong,  I  must  acknowledge  myself  to  be  indeed  a  very 
backward  spholar;  s&ice  I  ^abnbt  now  discover  an  argo* 
ment,  which,  it  seems,  was  perfectly  fappliaf  tp  me  long 
before  I  was  out  of  my  cradle. 
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SECTION  V. 


SCEPTICAL  SOLUTION  OF  THESE  DOUBTS. 


PART  L 


JL  HE  {Nusion  for  philosophy,  like  that  for  religion,  seems 
liable  to  thb  inconyenience^  that  though  it  aims  at  the  cor- 
rection of  oar  manners,  and  extirpation  of  our  vices,  it 
may  only  serve,  by  imprudent  management,  to  foster  a 
predominant  inclination,  and  push  the  mind,  with  more 
determined  resolution,  towards  that  side  which  already 
draws  too  much,  by  the  bias  and  propensity  of  the  natural 
temper.  It  is  certain,  that  while  we  aspire  to  the  magna- 
nimous firmness  of  the  philosophic  sage,  and  endeavour  to 
ocMifine  our  pleasures  altogether  within  our  own  minds,  we 
may,  at  last,  render  our  philosophy  like  that  of  Epictetus, 
and  other  Siaia^  gdIj  a  more  refined  system  of  selfishness, 
and  reason  ourselves  out  of  all  virtue  as  well  as  social  en- 
joyment While  we  study  with  attention  the  vanity  of 
human  life,  and  turn  all  our  thoughts  towards  the  empty 
and  transitory  nature  of  riches  and  honours,  we  are,  per- 
hsqps,  all  the  while,  flattering  our  natural  indolence^  which, 
hating  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  drudgery  of  business, 
seeks  a  pretence  of  reason  to  give  itself  a  full  and  uncon- 
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tfdllecl  indulgence.  There  is,  howeyer/ohe  species  of 
jpliilosopby  which  seems  little  liable  to  this  inconveniencei 
and  that  because  it  strikes  in  with  no  disorderly  passion  of 
Jthe  human  mind,  nor  can  mingle  itself  with  any  natural 
a£^ioA  or  propensity  ;  and  that  is  the  Academic  or  Seep* 
Ileal  philosophy.  The  Academics  always  talk  of  doubt  and 
suspense  of  jndgmenti  of  danger  in  hasty  determinations, 
of  ccmfining  to  very  narrow  bounds  the  inquiries  of  the  un- 
derstandinf^  and  of  renouncing  all  speculations  which  lie 
not  Within  the  limits  of  common  life  and  practice.  No- 
thing, therefore^  can  be  more  contrary  than  such  a  philoso*. 
phy  to  the  supine  indolence  of  the  mind,  its  rash  arrogance, 
its  lofty  pretensions,  and  its  siiperstiUous  credulity.  Every 
passion  is  mortified  by  it,  except  the  love  of  truth ;  and 
that  passion  never  is,  nor  can  be  carried  to  too  high  a  de* 
gree.  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that  thb  philosophy, 
which,  in  almost  every  instance,  must  be  harmless  and  in* 
nocent^  should  be  the  soligect  of  bo  much  groundless  re- 
proach and  obloquy.  But,  perhaps,  the  verycurcumstance 
which  readers  it  so  innocent,  is  what  chiefly  exposes  it  to 
the  .public  hatred  and  resentment.  By  flattering  no  irre* 
gular  passfton,  it  gains  few  partisttis :  By  opposh^  so  raa^ 
ny  vices  and  follies,  it  raises  to  itself  abundance  of  enemies, 
who  stigmatize  it  as  libertine^  profime,  and  irreiigiotta. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  this  t>hilosophy,  while  it  eodea-p 
vours  to  limit  our  inquiries  to  common  life,  should  ever* 
undermine  the  reasonings  of  common  life^  and  carry  its 
d6irf>ts  so  fer  as  to  destroy  all  action  as  well  as  speculation, 
Natfire  will  always  maintain  her  rights,  md  prevail  in  the 
end  over  s^iy  abstract  reasoning  whatsoever.  Though  w» 
should  conclude,  for  instancy  as  in  the  fi^regoipg  section, 
thatt  in  all  reasoning  from  eiqfef  iencc^  there  is  a'  step  ta- 
ken by  the  mindt  which  is  not  supported  by  any  ailment 
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or  process  of  the  understanding ;  there  is  no  danger  that 
these  reasonings,  on  which  ahnost  all  knowledge  depend% 
will  ever  .be  aflected  by  such  a  discovery.  If  die  nind^  be 
not  engaged  by  argument  to  make  this  stqp,  it  ttmst  be  in* 
dpced  by  some  other  principle  of  equal  w^ig^atid  attt^ 
rity ;  and  that  priQciple  will  preserve  its  inflttenee  aa  iMg 
as  human  nature  remains  the  same.  What  thtt  priMiide 
is,  may  wdl  be  worth  the  pains  of  inqniiy.  ^ 

Suppose  a  person,  tbai|gh  endowed  with  th^  sttidiilgest 

faculties  of  reason  and  reflection,  to  be  brougllt'on  a  s*d^ 

den  into  this  world ;  he  would,  indeed,  iminediaiely  ob« 

seme  a  continual  succession  of  objects,  and  csie  event  fcAt 

lowing  another ;  but  he  woqld  not  1^  able  to  disc^v^r  any 

l)iiag  fiuther.    He  ifould  not  at  first,  by  $»jr  reasianingi 

be  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect;  sine^  this 

part^lar  powers,  by  wjiich  all  natural  operations  ^ire^pern 

fi^vmed,  never  appear  to  the  senses ;  nor  is  it  ressoBsible 

to  conclude,  merely  because  one  event  in  one  inatantfepve-t 

pe^ea  another,  that  therefore  th^  one  is  th^  cause,  the  oChei; 

the  efiect.    The  conjunction  may  be  arbitrary  and  caaoak 

There  may  be  no  reasoi\  to  infer  the  existence  of  one  froni 

f  he  appearance  of  the-  pdber :  4^nd  in  a  word,  siicb  .a  petv 

son,  without  more  eoEperience,  could  never  en^kiy  hiacoi|tM 

jecture  w  XBasoning  concdtning  any  matter  of  fac^  or  be 

assured  of  any  thing.beyond  what  was  immediatdly  present 

to  his  memory  or  aeasef » 

Suppose  egain,  that  he  has  acquired  more  experienoey 
and  has  lived  so  kmg  in  the  worl4  as  to  have  observed  si^ 
milar  objects  or  events  to  be  constandy  coiyoined  titgedncr ; 
wh^i  is  the  conseqnenoe  of  this  experience  ?.  He  imjhe« 
diately  infers  the  existence  of  one  object  from'  the  appeat* 
anee  of  the  other-:  Yet  he  hf»  not,  by  all  hb  experience^ 
acquired  any  idea  or  kpi^ledge  of  the  secvet  pe^werj  b^ 
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irfaich  the  one  object  produces  the  other ;  nor  is  it,  by  any 
pffoeets  of  reasdQing,  he  is  engBiged  to  draw  this  inference  t 
but  still  he  fimis  himself  determtiied  to  draw  it ;  and  Uiongh 
he  should  he  convinced  that  his  understanding  has  no  part 
hi  die  opemtiQiv  he  woqld  nevertheless  conliiiiie  iq  the 
same  course  of  thinking.  There  is  some  other  pjrindple 
which  deteimines'  him  to  foxta  such  a  dondusiont         ^ 

This  principle  is  Custom  or  HAmr*  For  wherever  * 
the  sepedtion'of  aiiy  pardcuUr  act  or  operation  prodi^oes  e 
pragenotyio  renew  dK  same  act  or  opesaticn,  mthoot  be» 
ing  ikapeOed  By  any  masoning  or  process  of  fh^  unde»- 
stttoding^  we  always  say^  that  diis  propensil^  is  the  ttbgxt 
of  ChafiML  *  .By  empiojrhig  that  vnord,  we  pietdnd  not  to 
kxre  ippvi^'the  ultimate  f easoM  of  sndi  a  propetisi^  Wil 
Ittiy  point  oiit  a  piinciple  of  human  natujre»  which  is  mm 
ven^iUj  acknovded^d,  and  which  Is  waU  knawh  by  its  efi 
fects.  Perhaps  we  can  push  our  inquiries  ao  fitfther^  be 
pteteiidtOLgifie'thaininseof  thiscapse';  bnt  must  rest  ^nr 
teated  with  it  as  tbi  ultiinate  principle  which  we  oab-as^ 
s%n|  of  flU  our  conclustans  from. experience.  It  is  siiiB«i 
eiont  satisfiiction,  that  we  can  go  so  fiuv  wiAomt  repining 
at  tltenavrawness  of  our  facilities;  because  ther^  will' carry 
ua  my  finifaerJ  Ahdli  is  certain  we  here  advance  a  very 
inteSigihIe  ptopoaition  at  leisist^  if  not  a  trne  ohe,  when  we 
asterty  'dist^  after  the  constant  donphctioi^'  of  two  objects^ 
heai'and  Pame,  for  insCanoe,  weight  and  solidi^)  we  are 
^diihninttd  by-  oostom  alone  to  expect  the  one  from  the 
ap^eamnce  of  the  odier.  '  Thia  hypothems' seems  even^ the 
eni J  tee  which  eatftlalns  tjke  dilieiilty)  w^hy  we  draw,  froai 
i  diOBsaiid  ittfitaiiises^ '  an  inference'  which  we  jwe  pot!  able 
todntwfroni  oiierittstaiice  diatts^'inino  respect^  diflenedli; 
from  them.  Reason  is  incapable  of  any  such  variation. 
The  conclusioils  which  itilraws  from  considering  one  cir- 
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cle,  are  the  sane  which  it  would  fona  upon  surveying  idt 
the  circles  in  the  universe*  But  no  man^  having  seen  on« 
ly  one  body  move  after  being  impelled  hy  another^  ooold 
infer,  that  every  other  body  will  move  after  a  like  impulse. 
All  infeienoes  from  experience,  therefore,  are  eflbcts  of 
custom,  not  of  reasoning  K 

Custom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  life*  It  ia 
that  principle  alcme  which  renders  our  eacpertence  usefal 
to  us,  and  makes  us  expect,  for  the  future^  a  similar  train 
of  events, with  those  whidi  have  appeared  in  the  past 
Without  the  influence  of  custom,  we  should  be  entirdy  ^ 
norant  of  every  matter  of  fiust,  beyond  what  is  immediate- 
ly present  to  the  memory  and  senses.  We  should  never 
know  how  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  to  employ  onr  n»* 
toral  poweraiQ  the  production  of  any  effect.  There  would 
be  an  end  at  once  of  all  action  as  well  as  of  the  chief  part 
ofspeculationL 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, '  that  though  oni^ 
conclusions  from  experience  carry  us  beyond  our  memory 
and  senses,  and  assure  us  of  matters  of  &ct  which  happen- 
^  in  the  most  distant  places  and  most  remote  ages ;  yet 
some  fact  must  always  be  present  to  the  senses  .or  medio-' 
ry,  from  which  we  may  first  proceed  in  drawing  these  con«* 
elusions.  A  man,  who  should  find  in  a  desert  country  the 
remains  of  pompous  bqildings,  would  conclude^  that  the 
eountrybad,  in  ancient  times,  been  cultivated  by  civQiaml 
inhabitants ;  but  did  notiiing  of  this  nature  occur  to  him, 
he  could  never  form  such  an  inference.  We  learn  the 
events  of  former  ages  fh>m  history ;  but  then  we  must  pern 
use  the  volume  in  which  this  instruction  is  cootiuned,  stad 

thence  carry  up  our  inferences  from  one  testimony  to  aSf^ 

» 

•  See  Nont  [&] 
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^lier,  till  we  arrive  at  the  C9»*witnesses  and  spectaloi^  of 
these  distairt  events.  la  a  woid,  if  we  proceed  not  upon; 
aomefiM^t  present  to  the  memory  or  senses,  our  reasoning 
wonld  be  merely  hypotbetieal  $  and  however  the  p^rtkriilar 
links  might  be  coimectied  with  eadi  olher»  the  whole  chain 
of  inferences  wonld  have  nothing  to  stipport  it,  mnr  could 
we  ever  by  its  means  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  any  real 
exittcDee.  If  I  ask,  why  you  believe  any  jiarticular  nutter , 
of  fact  which  yon  relate,  you  must  tell  Die  some  reason ; 
and  this  reason  will  be  some  other  fibct  connected  with  it 
B«t  as  yon  cannot  proceed  after  this  manner  m  infimium^ 
yon  must  at  last  terminate  in  some  &Ci  which  is  present  to 
your  memory  or  senses ;  or  must  allow  that  your  belief  is 
ctttiidy  without  foundation* 

,  What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  A 
simple  one ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed^  pI)<^^y  c^motCL 
from  the  conmion  theories  of  philosophy.     All  belief  of  7 
matter  of  £Gu;t  or  real  existence  is  derived  merely  from  some 
object  present  to  the  memory  or  senses,  and  a  customary 
conjunction  between  that  end  some  other  object ;  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  having  found,  in  many  instances,  that  any  two 
kinds  of  objects,  flame  and  heat,  snow  and  coV)»  have  |d- 
wagrs  been  conjoined  togettier:  JU*  flame  or  snow  be  pre«^ 
aented  anew  to  the  senses,  the  min4  is  carried  by  custom 
to  expeot  heat  or  cold,  and  to  believe^  that  such  a  quality 
does  exist,  4md  wiU  discover  itself  upon  a  neaiier  approach.  > 
Thb  belief  is  the  necessary  result  of  i^acing  the  mind  in 
such  circumstances.    It  is  an  operation  of  the  soul,  when 
we  are  so  situated^  as  unavoidable  as  to  feel  the  passion  of 
love,  when  we  receive  benefits ;  or  hatred,  when  we  meet.  ^ 
with  injuries.    AU  these  operations  are  a  species  of  natural 
instincts,  which  no  reasoning  or  process  of  the  thought 
4nd  understanding  is  able  either  to  produce  or  to  prevent. 
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At  tbiB  point)  it  would  be  vary  allowiriile  for  ils.io 
our  pbttoBophkal  rMenrdiMw  la  toost  quwtlatt^  we  caa 
Herer  Inftke  a  singte  itep  father  f  and  in  all  qiieitionsw* 
DMlsC  teminate  here  atlatty  after  onbr  niost  rettkaBahd  eQ« 
rions  inqimies*  BotstillmircurioBtjrwiUbepardanabk^ 
perhaps  eosynendAblet  if  it  carry  na  on  to  still  fiarthet  re*, 
aearches,  and  make  ub  examlse  more  aoenrateiy  theaatefw 
of  this  beliefs  and  af  the  cudamart  M^wMkm^  wbcoee  it 
h  derived.  By  this  means  we  may  meet  with  some  mqpli*' 
o&tions  and  analogies  that  will  give  satisfactioay  s*  least  to. 
such  m  love  the  abstract  science^  and  can  beenlerlainad 
with  speculations,  whieb,  however  accurate,  may  still  re* 
tun  adegree.of  doubtand  uncertamty*  As  to  readesaof 
a  different  taste,  the  remaining  part  of  this  Section,  b  not 
calculated  ibr  them ;  and  the  following  inquiries  vmj  well 
be  understood,  Ihough  it  be  neglected% 


PART  IL 


NoTtf  iN^  is  more  free  than  the  imagination  of  masy  and 
though  it  cannot  exceed  thst  original  stock  of  ideas,  fur^ 
nished  by  the  intemd  and  ext^nal  senses,  it  has  unlimited 
power  of  mixing',  compounding,  separating,  and  dividing* 
these  ideas,  in  aH  the  varieties  of  fiction  and  visian«  It 
can  feign  a  tiain  of  (events  with  all  die  appearance  of  rea^ 
lity,  ascribe  to  them  a  particular  time  and  place,  oonceivo 
them  as  existent,  and  paint  them  out  to  itself  with  evetyv 
drcumstauee  that  belongs  to  any  historioat  &et^  which  it: 
beKeveS  with  the  greatest  certainty.  Wherein^  theidfeo^' 
consists  the  difference  between  such  a  fiction  and  bailiff  2 
K  lies  not  merely  in  any  peculi&r  idea  which  is  anan^ted 
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to  Mcji  a  conocption  as  cdmnMuids  our  assent^  and  whick 
mmmndng  to  citerj  known  fictioiu  For  as  tbe  mind  has 
aathoTttj  over  all  hs  iika%  it  .oould  voluntarily  annex  tkia 
pamiimlaflr  idea  to  any  fiBtioa,  aadcoiisequenily  be  able  to 
baiibFn  whatever  it  please^  tsmtmry  to  what  ite  find  by  \ 
daily  Mparitece.  Wa  oai^  in.  ohY  .congeeptian^  join  tha 
iMsdof  ainn.to  thebodyof  a  Imnerbatitianot  in  ottc 
power  ito  bfUefre  tha^such  an  animal  has  ever  really  exuil"- 
ed.     :  V    : 

:'  IifeUoiw%  tliercfore»  that  that  difference  betwten>fc6aii  \ 
atBd:6(iif|f  Ees.wi  sane  sentimeat  or  feeling  which  is  an- 
^cKfld  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  jfonner,  and  which  dependa 
wel  en  the  wiliv  toof  can  be  demanded  at  pleasure.  Itlnust 
be  «kci|Bd  by  nature  like  alt  oUier  aentimentflfy  and  must 
Me*  fnam  the  particnlar  situaticA  in  which  the  mind  ia 
placed  at  any  particular  juncture*  Wheneyer  any  object 
ia  presented  to  die  memory  or  senses^  it  immediately,  by 
the  Arce  of  custoBi,  carries  the  imagination  to  conceive 
that  object  which  is  usually  conjoined  to  it;  and  this  con~ 
ceptiSon  is  attended  with  a  feeling  or  sentiment  difierent 
firoin  the  loose  reveries  of  the  fancy.  In  this  consists  the 
w&ole  natu^  of  belief.  For,  as  there  is  no  matter  of 'fact 
wtbich  we  believe  so  firmly,  that  we  cannot  conceive  the 
eontnary,  there  would  be  no  difficgrence  between  the  con** 
eaptiaii  assented  to,  and  that  winch  is  rejected,  were  it 
not  finr^some  semiment  which  distinguiriies  the  one  from 
Ae»  diher.  If  I  see  a  biIliard*baU  moving  towards  anodier 
ott^a  Mnooth  tables  I  can  easily  eonceive  it  to  stop  upon  con^ 
tact  This  ccmcepticm  implies  no  contradiction;  but  still 
it  ifeels  yery  difierently  from  that  conception  by  which  I 
repveoent  to  myself  the  impulse  and  the  comraunicadon 
of  motkai  firom  one  bell  to  another. 
«  Were  we  to  attempt  a  defimtitm  of  this  sentiment,  we^ 
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sbould,  perhaps,  find  it  a  very  dificnlt,  if  not  aa  impossi* 
bletask^  inthesamemannerasif  weshoiddendeavovrto 
define  the  feeling  of  edd,  or  passion  of  anger,  td  a  cre»* 
t«re  who  never  had  any  experience  of  these  sentiineiits* 
Belief  is  the  true  and  prq>er  name  of  this  fiseliag;  and  no 
one  is  ever  at  a  loss  to  know  the  meaning  of  that  term ; 
because  every  man  is  every  moment  conscious  of  the  Bead* 
ment  represented  by  itr    It  may  not,  however,  be  impro- 
per to  attempt  a  description  of  this  sentiment ;  in  hopes 
we  may,  by  that  means,  arrive  at  some  analogies  which 
may  afibrd  a  more  p^ect  explication  of  it.    I  say^  that 
belief  is  nothing  but  a  more  vivid,  lively^  forcible,  firm,. 
steady  conception  of  an  object,  than  what  the  imagination 
alone  is  ever  able  to  attain*    This  variety  of  terms,  whick' 
may  seem  so  unpfailosophical,  is  intended  only  to  express 
that  act  of  the  mind  which  renders  realities,  or  what  is  ta^ 
ken  for  such,  more  present  to  us  than  fictions,  causes  them 
to  weigh  more  in  the  thought,  and  gives  them  a  saporior 
influence  on  the  passions  and  imagination.     Provided  we 
.    agree  about  the  thing,  it  is  needless  to  diq>ute  about  the 
terms.    The  imagination  has  the  command  ov^  aU  its 
ideas,  and  can  join,  and  mix,  and  vary  them,  in  all  the 
ways  possible.    It  may  conceive  fictitious  objects  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  place  and  time.    It  may  set  them 
in  a  manner  before  our  eyes,  in  their  true  colours,  just  a» 
they  might  have  existed.    But  as  it  is  impossible  that  this 
foculty  of  imagination  can  ever,  of  itself  reach  bdie^  it  \& 
evident  that  belief  consists  not  in  the  peculiar  nature  or  or* 
der  of  ideas,  but  in  the  taanner  of  their  conception,  and  in 
Utim  feeling  to  the  mind.     I  confess,  that  it  is  impossible 
perfectly  to  explain,  this  feeling  or  manner  of  conception. 
We  may  make  use  of  words  which  express  something  near 
it.  But  its  true  and  proper  name,  as  we  observed  before, 
IS   bglfg^C ;  U;h*ich  \.s  a  "terrvx  -tha-t  e.srQn\    CrrQS 
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derstands  in  common  life.  And  in 'philosophy  we  can  g^ 
no  farther  than  assert,  that  bdlefis  something  felt  by  the. 
mind,  which  distinguishes  the  ideas  of  the  judgment  from 
the  fictions  of  the  imagination.  It  ^ves  them  more 
weight  and  influence ;  makes  them  appear  of  greater  itn- 
portance;  enforces  them  in  die  mind ;  and  renders  them*^^ 
^e  governing  principle  of  our  actions.  I  hear  at  present^ 
for  instance,  a  person's  voice,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted ; 
and  the  sound  comes  as  from  the  next  room.  This  im- 
pression of  my  senses  immediately  conveys  my  thought 
to  the  person,  together  with  all  the  surrounding  objects; 
T  paint  them  out  to  myself  as  existing  at  present,  with 

the  same  qualities  and  relations  of  which  I  formerly  knew 

*  *  •  

them  possessed.     These  ideas  take  faster  hold  of  my  mind 

than  ideas  of  an  enchanted  castle.  They  are  very  diffe- 
rent to  the  feeling,  and  have  a  much  greater  influence  of 
every  kind,  either  to  give  pleasure  6r  pain,  joy  or  sorrowi 

Let  us,  then,  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  this  doctrine^ 
and  allow  that  the  sentiment  of  belief  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
ception more  intense  and  steady  than  what  attends  the 
mere  fictions  of  the  imagination,  and  that  this  manner  of 
conception  arises  from  a  customary  conjunction  of  the  ob- 
ject with  something  present  to  the  memory  or  senses :  I 
believe  that  it  will  not  be  difficult,  upon  these  supposi- 
tions, to  find  other  operations  of  the  mind  analogous  to 
it,  and  to  trace  up  these  phenomena  to  principles  still 
more  general. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  nature  has  established 
connections  among  particular  ideas,  and  that  no  sooner 
one  idea  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it  introduces  its  cor- 
relative, and  carries  our  attention  towards  it,  by  a  gentle 
and  insensible  movement  These  principles  of  connection 
or  association  we  have  reduced  to.  three,  namely,  jBesem-, 

VOL.  II.  £ 
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Nanee^  ConUgmiff  and  Gmsatumg  which  are  the  cndy 
boQcfe  that  unite  our  dioughts  together,  and  b^;et  dist  re» 
gular  tttun  of  reflection  or  disconrse,  which,  in  4  greater 
or  lec»  degree^  takes  {dace  ainong  ail  mankind.  Now  hers 
arises  a  qaestion,  om  which  themdation0f  the  present  di& 
llettity  will  depend.  Does  k  happen  in  all  these  rehitions, 
Uiat,  when  cme  of  the  objects  is  preronted  to  the  senses  or 
memory,  the  mind  is  not  only  carried  to  the  conception  of 
the  correlative,  but  reaches  a  steadier  and  stronger  con- 
ception of  it  than  what  othoirise  it  would  have  been  abk 
to  attain?  This  seems  to  be  the  case  #ith  that  belief  which 
arises  from  the  relation  of  cause  and  eiect  And  if  the 
case  be  the  same  with  the  other  relations  or  principles  of 
association,  this  may  be  established  as  a  geileral  law,  which 
takes  place  in  aU  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

We  may,  therefore,  observe,  as  the  first  experiment  to 
our  present  puipose^  that,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  pic- 
ture of  an  absent  friend,  our  idee  of  him  is  evidently  en- 
livened by  the  retemblancey  and  that  every  paSsion,  which 
that  idea  occasions,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  acquires  new 
force  and  vigour.  In  producing  this  efiect,  there  concur 
both  a  relation  and  a  present  impressian.  Where  the  pic- 
ture bears  him  no  resemUance,  at  least  Vras  not  intended 
for  him,  it  never  so  much  as  conveys  otir  thought  to  him : 
And  where  it  is  absent,  as  well  as  the  person,  though  the 
mind  may  pass  from  the  tfaou^t  of  one  to  that  of  the 
other,  it  feels  its  idea  to  be  rather  weakened  than  enliven- 
ed by  diat  transition.  We  take  a  pleasure  in  viewing  the 
picture  of  a  friend  when  it  is  set  before  us ;  but  when  it  js 
removed,  rather  choose  to  consider  him  directly,  than  by 
reflection  on  an  image,  which  is  equally  distant  and  obscure. 

The  ceremonies  rf  the  Boman  Catliolic  religion  may  be 
considered  as  instances  of  the  same  nature.    The  devotees 
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otihat  sAptrstiik^p^  ^m^$!lly  pLsad  in  excuse  for  the  miuoob- 
pei^eft  with  wbioli  thty  are  upbraided^  dua  tb«;y  ieel  the 
g^H)d  ^Shct  of  tboae  lexiernal  motions,  and  potftures^  and 
iwtioofa  in  anUi^enii^  tbmr  deyot^on  and  quickening  tbeir 
fervour,  which  otherwise  would  decay,  if  directed  entirely 
49. 4illMt  and  ieinaaterjid  olayecte.  We  shadow  put  the 
.ol^i(gct»  af  ottr  faitfa»  Mjr  they,  in  sensible  types  and  image% 
Md  Dendet  them  aiore  iNTtsent  lx>  us  by  the  immediate  pre* 
aWPP  fof  th^ii^  ^yp^  than  it  is  possible  for  us  todoinere»- 
lyhfJ^  lateUectMl  vifw  and  oontemplatioiL  Sensible 
ol^Mts  have  ahrays  a  greater  influence  on  the  &hcy  than 
mij  9tktf;  and  (his  Influence  they  readily  couvey  to  those 
jdi^Mi.lQ  which  they  are  related,  and  which  thqr  resemble. 
I.  fhall  only  infer  from  these  practices,  and  this  reasoning, 
tlmt  the  effect  of  nssemUance  in  eaUvening.the  ideas  is 
rery  common;  and  as  in  every  case  a  resemblance  and  a 
present  impression  must  concur,  we  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  experiments  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  for^go- 
iag  principle. 

We  may  add  force  to  these  experiments  by  others  of  a 
4i£fevent  idndi  in  considering  the  effects  of  coniiffui^  as 
well  as  of  resemblance.  It  is  certain  that  distance  dimi- 
nishes the  force  of  every  idea,  and  that,  upon  our  approach 
to  any  object,  thcNi^  it  does  not  discover  itself  to  our 
senses,  it  operates  upon  the  mind  with  an  inflnenee  which 
imitates  an  immediate  impression.  The  iJiinking  on  any 
object  readily  transports  the  mind  to  what  is  contiguous ; 
but  it  is  only  the  actual  presence  of  an  object,  that  trans- 
ports it  with  a  superior  vivacity.  When  I  am  a^few  miles 
from  home,  whatever  relates  to  it  touches  me  more  nearly 
than  when  I  am  two  hundred  leagues  distant ;  diough 
even  at  that  distance  the  reflecting  on  any  thing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  friends  or  fiunily  naturally  produces 

eS 
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"*>^^^4li  id^a  of  thexn.  But  as  in  this  latter  case,  botfa  the  ob^ 
""^^  ^5^bts  of  the  mind  are  ideas,  notwithstanding  there  is  an 
,  easy  transition  between  them ;  that  transition  alone  is  not 
able  to  give  a'  superior  vivacity  to  any  of  the  ideat^  t» 
want  of  some  immediate  impresi^on  *• 
-  No  one  can  doubt  but  causaHon  has  the  same  influend^e 
as  the  other  two  relations  of  resemblance  and  contiguity. 
Superstitious  people  are  fond  of  the  reMqnes  of  saints  and 
holy  men,  for  the  same  reiason  that  they,  seek  afW  types 
or  images,  in  order  to  enliven  their  devotion,  and  give^eoi 
a  more  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  those  exemplary 
lives  which  they  desire  to  imitate.  •  Now  it  is  evident,  that 
one  of  the  best  reliques  which  a  devotee  could  procure, 
would  be  the  handiworic  of  a  saint ;  and  if  his  clothes  and 
furniture  are  ever  to  be  considered  in  this  light,  it- is  because 

r 

they  were  once  at  his  disposal^  arid  were  mdved  and  aflfeel^ 
ed  by  him ;  in  which  respect  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
imperfect  effects,  and  as  connected  with  him  by  a  shorter 
chain  of  consequences  than  any  of  those  by  which  we  learn 
the  reality  of  his  existence. 

Suppose'  that  the  soil  of  a  friend,  who  had  been  long 
dead  or  absent,  were  presented  to  us ;  it  is  evident  that 

•    i  « 

•  **  Ntfturaixe  ndbis,  inquit,  datum  dicam)  an  enore-quodam,  ut,  cum  ca 
:  **  loca'videanittS)  in  quibus  memoiw  dignoa  viroa  «cc«|^eruniis  multum  ease 
'<  veraatoay  magie'ilioveai&ur,  quaxn  siquando  eorum  ipsorum  aut  facta  audia- 
"  mus  aut  scriptum  aliquod  legamus  ?  Velut  ego  nunc  movoor.  Venit  enim 
"  mihi  Platonis  in  mentem,  quern  accepimus  primum  hic  disputare  solitum : 
'  "  Cuius  etiam  illi  hortuli  propinque  non  memoriam  aoluni.inilnaffeftiiit,aed 
<<  ipsum  videntur  in  conspectu  meo  hie  ponere.  inc  Speuaippns^  hic  Xeno- 
**  cntea,  hk  lejus  auditor  Polemo ;  cujus  ipsa  ilia  seaaio  fuit,  qu«m  ndjeo- 
*<  mu&  Equidem  .etiam  curiam  nostram,  Hostiliam  dico^  non  banc  novam, 
"  qua  mihi  minor  esse  videtur  postquam  est  major,  solebam  intuens,  Scipio- 
"  nem,  Lfeliiim;  nostrum  Tero  in  primis  avum  cogitare.  Tanla  vis  admoni- 
«  tionis  est  in  locis :  ut  non  aine  causa  ex  his  tneoKtme  deducta  sit  diadpli- 
"  na.*'     Cicero  de  Fin^uSj  Lib,  v. 
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IbiVdbject  would  instantly  revive  its  correl&itive  idea,  and 

» 

recall  to  otir  thoughts  all  past  intimacies  and  familiarities, 
itt  more  liiwly  cblours  than  they  would  otherwise  have  ap- 
peared to  us.  Thi^  is  another  phenomenon,  whi^h  seems 
to  prove. the  principle  above. mentioned. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  these^henQmfAa,  the  belief  of 
the  coivcelativJB .  object  is  always  presupposed ;  without 
which  the  relatioa  could  have  no  effect.  The  influence  of 
the  piotnre  supposes,  thatwe&efieve  our  friend  to  haye.on^ce 
wasted.  ::  Contiguity  to  home,  can  never  excite  our  iclaas 
of  iiome,  unless  we  Mieoe  that,  it  really  exists.  Now,  I  as^ 
s^t  that:  this,  bellel^  where  it  reaches  beyond  the  m.ei9ory 
or  flenses,:  IS  of  a  similar  nature,  and  arisee;  from  siinilar 
tenses,  wj^ the  bransitionof .thought  wd vivacitjr  of  cpn- 
o^tioB  henaicx^iLined..'  When  I.^  throw: a  .lu^ee  of  dry 
^rood  into  u  fire^  imyi iniiiid  is. iowif %jiately icaitied  to  ipon* 
cei(reirtttt;it  mgmeiits,  ^^^  fliUnet:,  This 

traauritionrofi.ld]bughliiknn^be;cau8^     the  effect,  pro^od^ 

4Mn:aDd;e^qiesieDce^  \A4vL  a%  it  first  begiiuf.&om.4iiabr 
jeot^preseontto.tbe  senaesj.  it  nepd^rs.the  14^  or^ccw^ption 
ofi  flante  more  strong  ot  liveljr  than  any!  loose, .  Abating  re* 
ireUe  ofolhfe  itfogidalrmi^  .  That  idea  ai>iaeilsili^ftie«U«Sbe]y» 
The  thought  moves  instantly  towards.  il^.^ijiKliCCHEiivejrs.  to  It 
all  that&voe  of  conception  wlucb  is  derived  fi^ni  ti^  im- 
•presnoh  present-  ti»!  die  senses.  When  a  sword  ]» Ieii»Ued 
at«y  breast,  doeftnotthe  idea;of  iyx)und.aiid.pain  strike 
meinoire  strongly,  than  when  a  glassof  wliie'is  pcesenited 
to  ine,  even  thougklby  accident  this  idea  8hoUld.occiira& 
.ter  die  appear8iiee>ef  the  latter  object?  But  wjiatisi  there 
in  ibis  whole  matter  to  causeisueh  a  string  coQc^tion^  eB> 
cept  oidy  a.fMresent  olqect  aikd  a  cikstoinary  transition  to  the 
idea  of  anotbeir  object,  wfaick  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
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conjoin  with  the  former  ?  This  is  the  whole  operation  of 
the  mind,  in  all  our  conclusions  concerning  matter  of  fiict 
and  existence ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  some  analo> 
gies  by  which  it  may  be  explained.  The  transition  from 
a  present  object  does  in  all  cases  give  strength  and  soltdi^ 
to  the  related  idea. 

Here,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-established  harmony  be* 
tween  the  course  of  nature  and  the  snccession  of  our  ideas; 
and  though  the  powers  and  fortes,  by  which  the  fiormer  is 
governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us ;  yet  our  thoughts  and 
conceptions  have  still,  we  find,  gone  on  in  the  same  train 
with  the  oth^  works  of  nature.  Custom  is  that  principle 
by  which  diis  correspondence  has  been  effeeted ;  so  neees* 
saiy  to  the  subsistence  of  our  species,  and  the  regnlatioii  ^ 
our  conduct,  i&  every  oiroomstance  and  occurence  of  bv* 
man  life.  Had  not  the  presence  of  an  ofaged  instantly  ex* 
cited  the  idea  of  those  objects  conunonly  coi^oined  withit^ 
aU  our  knowledge  must  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  our  memory  and  senses ;  and  we  should  never 
have  bera  able  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  eni|doy  our  aa^ 
tural  powers,  either  to  the  producing  of  goad,.€r  avoiding 
of  evil.  Those  who  delight  in  the  discovery,  and  conlem*' 
pjation  dijbiai  cmi»e$,  have  here  ample  sidbject  to  enqploy 
their  wonder  and  admiration. 

I  shall  add,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
theory,  that,  as  this  (^ration  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  in«> 
for  like  effects  from  like  causes,  and  vice  verM,  is  so  esseti*- 
tial  to  die  subsistence  of  all  human  creatures,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  it  eould  be  trusted  to  the  fallacious  deductions 
of  our  reason,  which  is  slow  in  its  operations ;  appears  nol^ 
in  any  degree,  during  the  first  years  of  infrncy;  ahd  at  best 
is^  in  every  age  and  period  of  human  life,  extremely  liable 
te  error  and  mistake.    It  is  more  conformable  to  the  ordi« 
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nary  wisdom  of  nature  to  secure  so  necessary  an  act  of 
the  mind,  by  some  instinct  or  mechanical  tendency,  which 
may  be  infallible  in  its  operations,  may  discover  itself  at 
the  first  appearance  of  life  and  thought,  and  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  laboured  deductions  of  the  understand- 
ing. As  nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  our  limbs,  with- 
out giving  us  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  by 
which  they  are  actuated ;  so  has  she  implanted  in  us  an 
instinct,  which  carries  forward  the  thought  in  a  corre- 
spondent course  to  that  which  she  has  established  among 
external  objects ;  though  we  are  ignorant  of  those  powers 
and  forces  on  which  this  regular  course  and  succession  of 
objects  totally  depends. 


SECTION  VI. 


OF  PKOBABILITY  ». 

X  HOUGH  there  be  no  such  thing  as  Chance  in  the  world, 
our  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  any  event  has  the  same 
influence  on  the  understanding,  and  begets  a  like  specie* 
of  belief  or  opinion. 

There  is  certainly  a  probability,  which  arises  from  a  su- 
periority of  chances  on  any  side ;  and  according  as  this  su- 
periority increases,  and  surpasses  the  opposite  chances  ; 
the  probability  receives  a  proportionable  increase,  and  be- 
gets still  a  higher  degree  of  belief  or  assent  to  that  side  in 
which  we  discover  the  superiority.  If  a  die  were  marked 
with  one  figure  or  number  of  spots  on  four  sides,  and  with 
another  figure  or  number  of  spots  on  the  two  remaining 
sides,  it  would  be  more  probable  that  the  former  would  turn 
up  than  the  latter ;  though,  if  it  had  a  thousand  sides 
marked  in  the  same  manner,  and  only  one  side  different, 
the  probability  would  be  much  higher,  and  our  belief  or 
expectation  of  the  event  more  steady  and  secure.     This 

*  Mr  Locke  dindes  all  aigumente  into  demonstrAdve  and  probable*  In 
thtt  view,  we  must  tay,  Uiat  it  is  only  probable  all  men  must  die,  or  that  the 
sun  will  rise  toononow.  But  to  oonfonn  our  language  more  to  common 
vm$  we  ought  to  divide  aiguments  into  demotutriUioiiM^  proofi^  and  probabili' 
fist.  By  proofs,  meaning  such  arguments  from  experience  as  lea^e  no  room 
for  doubt  or  opposition. 
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process  of  the  thought  or  reasoning  may  seem  trivial  and 
obvious ;  but  to  those  who  consider  it  more  narrowly^  it 
may,  perhaps,  afford  matter  for  curious  speculation. 
.  It  seems  evident,  that  when  the  mind  looks  forward  to 
discover  the  event,  which  may  result  from  the  throw  of 
such  a  die,  it  considers  the  turning  up  of  each  particular 
side  as  alike  probable;  and  this  is  the  very  nature  of  chance,  \ 
to  render  all  the  particular  events,  comprehended  in  it,  en- 
tirely equal.  But  finding  a  greater  number  of  sides  con- 
cur in  the  one  event  than  in  the  other,  the  mind  is  car- 
ried more  frequently  to  that  event,  and  meets  it  oftener,  in 
revolving  the  various  possibilities  or  chances  on  which,  the 
.ultimate  result  depends.  ,  This  concurrence  of  several 
.views  in  one  particular  event  begets  immediately,  by  an 
explicable  contrivance  of  nature,  the  sentiment  of  belief, 
and  gives  that  event  the  advantage  over  its  antagonist, 
.which  i^  supported  by  a  smaller  number  of  views,  and  re- 
ears  less  frequently  to  the  min^.  If  we  allow  that  belief 
.is  nothing  but  a  firmer  and  strpnger  conception  of  ai|  ob- 
ject than  what  attends  the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination, 
this  .opetbtion  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  be  account- 
edfor..  The  coQCuri:ence;ofthese  several  views  or  glimpses    j,^ 

•  imprints  the  idea  more  strongly  on  the  imagination ;  gives 
it  superior  force  and  vigour ;  renders  its  influence  on  the 

.passions  and  affections  more  sensible ;  and,  in  a  word,  be- 
gets that  reliance  or  security  which  constitutes  the  nature 

^of  belief  and.  opinion. 

I     The  case;  IS  the  same  with  the  probability  of  causes  as 

*  widi  that  of  chance.  There  are  some  causes  which  are 
:  entirely  uniform  and  constant  in  producing  a  particular  ef- 
-fect ;  and  no  instance  has  ever  yet  been  found  of  any  fail- 
:ure  or  irregularity  in. their  operation.  Fire  has  always 
^burned,  and  water  suffocated,  every  human  creature :  The 
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prodaction  of  motion  by  impulse  and  gravity  10  an  univer* 
sal  law,  which  has  hitlierto  admitted  of  no  exception.    But 
there  are  other  causes  iditch  have  been  found  more  irre* 
gular  and  uncertain ;  nor  has  rhubarb  always  proved  a 
purge,  or  opium  a  soporific,  to  every  one  who  has  taken 
these  medicines.     It  is  true,  when  any  cause  fails  of  pro- 
ducing its  usual  efiect,  philosophers  ascribe  not  this  to  any 
irregularity  in  nature ;  but  suppose,  that  some  secret  causes, 
in  the  particular  structure  of  parts^  have  prevented  the 
operation.     Our  reasonings,  however,  and  conclusions, 
concerning  the  event,  are  the  same  as  if  this  principle  had 
no  place.     Being  determined  by  custom  to  transfer  the 
past  to  the  future  in  all  our  inferences ;  where  the  past 
has  been  entirely  regular  and  uniform,  we  expect  the  event 
with  the  greatest  assurance,  and  leave  no  room  for  any 
contrary  supposition.     But  where  different  efiects  haine 
been  found  to  follow  from  causes,  which  are  to  appearmee 
exactly  similar,  all  these  various  effects  must  occur  to  the 
mind  in  transferring  the  past  to  the  future,  and  enter  into 
our  consideration  when  we  determine  the  probability  of 
the  event     Though  we  give  the  preference  to  that  which 
has  been  found  most  usual,  and  believe  that  this  efiect  wiil 
exist,  we  must  not  overlook  the  other  eflfects,  but  must  as- 
sign to  each  of  them  a  particular  weight  and  authority,  in 
proportion  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  more  or  less  frequent. 
It  is  more  probable,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  that 
there  will  be  frost  some  time  in  January,  than  that  the  wea- 
ther will  continue  open  throughout  that  whole  month ; 
though  this  probability  varies  according  to  the  different  cli- 
mates, and  approaches  to  a  certainty  in  the  more  northern 
kingdoms.  Here  then  it  seems  evident,  that  when  we  trans- 
fer the  past  to  the  future,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect 
which  will  result  from  any  cause,  we  transfer  all  the  dii 
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rent  events,  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  have  appeared 
in  the  past,  and  conceive  one  to  have  existed  a  hundred 
times,  for  instance,  another  ten  times,  and  another  once. 
As  a  great  number  of  views  do  here  concur  in  one  events 
they  fortify  and  confirm  it  to  the  imagination,  beget  that 
sentiment  which  we  call  bditf,  and  give  its  object  the  pre- 
ference above  the  contrary  event,  which  is  not  supported 
by  an  equal  number  of  experiments,  and  recurp  not  so 
firequently  to  the  thought  in  transferring  the  past  to  the 
future.  Let  any  one  try  to  account  for  this  operation  of 
the  mind  upon  any  of  the  received  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  di£Bculty.  For  my  part,  I 
shall  think  it  sufiicient,  if  the  present  hints  excite  the  cu- 
rios!^ of  philosophers,  and  make  them  sensible  how  defec- 
ti^  all  common  theories  are  in  treating  of  such  curious 
and  such  sublime  subjects. 


•     *>    «. 


SECTION  VII. 


OF  THE  IDEA  OF  NECESSAKY  CONNECTIOM. 


PART  I. 

r  •  :  .  • 

•X  HB'great  advimtage.of  the  mathematical  sciences  M>ove 
the  moral  consists  in  this,  that  the  ideas  of  the  forfner,  be- 
ing sensible,  are  always  clear  and  determinate,  the  smallest 
distinction  between  them  is  immediately  perceptible,  and 
the  same  terms  are  still  expressive  of  the  same  ideas,  with- 
out ambiguity  or  variation.  An  oval  is  never  mistaken  for 
a  circle,  nor  an  hyperbola  for  an  ellipsis.  The  isosceles  and 
scalenum  are  distinguished  by  boundaries  more  exact  than 
vice  and  virtue,  right  and  wrong.  If  any  term  be  defined 
in  geometry,  the  mind  readily,  of  itself,  substitutes,  on  all 
occasions,  the  definition  for  the  term  defined :  Or  even 
when  no  definition  is  employed,  the  object  itself  may  be 
presented  to  the  senses,  and  by  that  means  be  steadily  and 
clearly  apprehended.  But  the  finer  sentiments  of  the 
mind,  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  the  various 
agitations  of  the  passions,  though  really  in  themselves  dis- 
tinct, easily  escape  us,  when  surveyed  by  reflection ;  nor 
is  it  in  our  power  to  recall  the  original  object,  as  often  as 
we  have  occasion  to  contemplate  it     Ambiguity,  by  this 
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f 

means,  is  gradually  introduced  into  our  reasotiings :  Si- 
milar- objects  are  readily  taken  to  be  the  same :  And  the 
conchision  becomes  at  last  very  wide  of  the  premises* 

One  may  si^ly,  however,  affirm,  that  if  we  Consider 
these  sciences  in  a  proper  light,  thdir  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages nearly  compensate  each  other,  and  reduce  both 
of  them  to  a^tate  of  equality.  If  the  mind,  with  greater 
facility,  retains  the  idea»of  geometry  clear  and  determiiuite', 
it  must  carry  on  a  much  longer  and  more  intricate  chain 
of  reasoning,  and  compare  ideas  much  wider  of^each  oAer^ 
in  order  to  reach  the  abstruser  truths  of  diat  science. 
And  if  moral  ideas  are  apt,  without  extreme  care,  to  fall 
into  obscurity  and  conftision,  the  inferences  are  always 
much  shorter  in  these  disquisitions,  and  the  intermediate 
st€^  which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  much  fewer  than  in 
the  sciences  which  treat  of  quantity  and  number.     In  rea- 

*  * 

lity,  there  is  scarcely  a  proposition  in  Euclid  so  simple  as 
not  to  consist  of  more  parts  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
moral  reasoning  which  runs  not  into  chimera  and  conceit 
Where  we  trace  the  principles  of  the  human  mind  through 
afc^steps,  we  may  be  very  well  satisfied  withour  progress, 
"considering  how  soon  nature  throws  a  bar  to  all  our  in- 
'  quiries  concerning  causes,  and  reduces  us  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  .ignorance.  The  chief  obstacle,  there^^ 
fore,  to  our  improvement  in  the  moral  or  metaphysical 
sciences,  is  the  obscurity  of  the  ideas,  and  ambiguity  of  the 
terms.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  mathematics  is  the 
'  lengdi  of  inferences  and  compass  of  thought  requisite  to 
the  forming  of  any  conclusion.  And,  perhaps,  our  pro- 
gress in'iiatural  philosophy  is  diiefly  retarded  by  the  want 
of  proper  experiments  and  phenomena,  which  are  often 
discovered  by  chance,  and  cannot  always  be  found  when 
requisite,  even  by  the  most  dOigent  and  prudent  inquiry. 
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As  moral  philo90|>hy  m^ms  hitb«rto  to  ha?#  r«c«iT^  Um 
imptoivtinfiiai  than  eilfaer  getmMrf  or  {))iyaics,  ire  i^aj 
concilMleb  dial  if  Uidre  be  Bfkj  dUbreoan  ux  thia  reapact 
aflMHig  thasre  9ckwieS|  ibe  difficultias  which  abalraol  the 
fitcgrem  of  the  fonn^r  heqvire  superior  oare  and  capaciQr 
09  bf&  aiinnpuiited. 

There  tMe  *o  ideas  'which  occur  in  metaphyai^  moppe 
olM|Cfti|re  laid  uap9rl4in  than  Uiote  af  poiasr^  firob^  ^'■^'yi^ 
or  naceMory  emia^AMlb  <kf  whkh  it  is^ery  momeiit  neoea- 
SMy  fol*  ua  to  ti^eat  in  all  our  disquiaitioas*  We  ahaU 
th^efore  eild0aYOilr>  v^  this  aection,  to  fi9c»  if  possible^  the 
precipe  meaniiqg  of  these  teivnsi  and  thereby  remove  some 
part  of  that  obscurity  which  is  so  much  oomplained  of  in 
this  species  of  philosophy. 

It  se^os  a  proposition  which  will  not  admit  of  much  dis^ 
pute^  that  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our  imr 
presfiiona»  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  ^Mk  of  any  thing  which  we  have  not  antecedently  yiA; 
dther  by  our  -external  or  internal  senses.  I  have  endea- 
voured ^  to  explain  ^lA  prove  this  proposition,  and  have 
expressed  my  hopeSf  that  by  a  proper  application  of  it, 
xck&a  may  reach  a  greater  clearness  and  precision  in  philo- 
sophical reasonings  than  what  they  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  al^in.  Compl^L  ideas  may,  perhaps,  be  well  known 
by  definition,  which  is  nothing  but  an  enumeration  of 
those  parts  or  simple  ideas  that  compose  them.  But  when 
we  have  pushed  up  definitions  to  the  most  simple  ideas, 
and  find  stiU  some  ambiguity  «nd  obscurity;  what  resource 
are  we  then  possessedof  ?  By  what  invention  can  we  throw 
Ught  upon  these  ideas,  and  render  them  altogether  precise 
aad  d^erminate  to  our  intellectual  view  ?  Produce  the  im- 

*  Secbon  IL 
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pfessions  or  original  senlinieiits  from  which  ibt  ideas  are 
copied.  These  impresskms  are  all  sttottg  and  aenaiblow 
lley  admit  not  of  ambiguitj*  Tfa^  are  not  only  placed 
in  a  fiiU  light  diemselTes  b«t  may  throw  light  on  their 
correapondent  ideas,  Which  lie  in  obac^iurity.  And  by  this 
means  we  may  perhaps  obtain  a  nfew  microacope  or  spch 
etes  of  optics,  by  which,  in  the  moral  scieooeSi  the  moat 
minuie,  and  most  simple  ideas  may  be  so  enlarged,  as  to 
fall  readily  nnder  our  apprdiension,  and  be  equally  known 
with  tht  grossest  and  most  sensible  ideas  that  can  be  the 
object  of  our  inquiry* 

To  be  fully  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of  power 
M*  necessary  connection,  let  as  examine  its  impression  ; 
and,  in  order  to  find  the  impression  with  greater  certaiiity, 
let  M  seardi  for  it  in  all  the  sources  from  which  it  may 
possibly  be  derived* 

*  When  we  look  about  ns  towards  external  olp^scts,  and^ 
tonsider  the  operation  of  causes,  we  are  neyer  aUe,  in  a 
single  instance,  to  discover  any  power  or  necessary  coai- 
nection ;  any  quality  which  binds  the  e&ct  to  the  oause, 
and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  of  the  other.  ^ 
We  only  find  that  the  one  does  actually  la  fiu^t  fdlow  the 
other*  The  impvlae  of  one  biUiard-baU  is  aK^ded  with 
moticm  in  the  second*  This  is  the  whole  that  spears  to 
the  onAMnf  senses*  The  mind  feels  bo  sentiment  or  it^ 
isttrrf  fanpression  firom  this  succession  of  obgeets :  CoMse- 
quently  th^e  is  not,  in  any  sii^e  partioukr  instance  of 
cause  and  effect,  any  thing  which  can  suggest  the  idea  of 
power  or  necessary  c<mnection.  -  -^ 

From  the  first  appearance  of  an  object,  we  never  cAn 
conjecture  what  effect  will  result  from  it.  But  were  the 
power  or  energy  of  any  cause  discoverable  by  the  mind, 
we  could  foresee  the  effisct,  even  without  experience ;  and 
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might,  at  firsts  pronounce  with  certainty  concerning  it,  by 
the  mere  dint  of  thought  and  reasoning. 

Jn  reality,  there  is  no  part  of  matter  tliat  does  ever,  by 
its  sensible  qualities,  discover  any  power  or  energy,  or  give 
us  ground  to  imagine  that  it  could  produce  any  thing,  or 
be  followed  by  any  other  object  which  we  could  denomir 
nate  its  e£fect«  Solidity,  extension,  motion ;  these  qualir 
ties  are  all  complete  in  themselves,  and  never  point  out 
any  other  event  which  may  result  from  them*  The  scenes 
of  the  universe  are  continually  shifting,  and  one  object  fol- 
lows another  in  an  uninterrupted  succession;  but  the  power 
or  force,  which  actuates  the  whole  machine,  is  entirely 
concealed  from  us,  and  never  discovers  itself  in  any  of  the 
sensible  qualities  of  body.  We  know  that,  in  fact,  heat 
is  a  constant  attendant  of  flame ;  but  what  is  the  connec- 
tion between  them  we  have  no  room  so  much  as  to  con- 
jecture  or  imagine.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the 
idea  of  power  can  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of 
bodies,  in  single  instances  of  their  operation ;  because  no 
bodies  ever  discover  any  power,  which  can  be  the  original 
of  this  idea  *. 

Since,  therefore,  external  objects,  as  they  appear  to  the 
senses,  give  us  no  idea  of  power  or  necessary  connection, 
by  their  operation  in  particular  instances,  let  us  see,  whether 
this  idea  be  derived  from  reflection  on  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds,  and  be  copied  from  any  internal  implres^ion. 
It  may  be  said,  that  we  are  every  moment  conscious  of  in- 

*  Mr  Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  power,  sajTS,  that,  finding  from  ezperieace, 
that  theve  are  serenJ  new  productions  in  matter,  and  concluding  that  there 
must  somewhere  be  a  power  capable  of  producing  them,  we  arrive  at  last  by 
this  reasoning  at  the  idea  of  power.  But  no  reasoning  can  ever  give  us  a 
new,  original,  simple  idea;  as  this  philosopher  himself  confesses.  Tliia, 
Aereibre,  can  nerer  be  the  origin  of  that  idea. 
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tamftl  {MTwter  wh9e  we(  fieel,  that,  by  the  simple  comnuuDcl 

■  #  ■  f  r 

of  our  MD,  \r^'  can  move  the  organs  of  our  body, '  or  direct 
th^  fiicillties  of  our  mind.  An  aet  of  volition  produces 
raofcion  m-'our  limbs,  or  ridses  a  new  idea  in  our  miagina- 
tioih  '  This  influence  of  the  "will  we  know  by  conscious* 
ness.  Hence  we  acquire  the  idea  of  power  or  energy ;  und 
are  certain^  that  we  ourselves  and  all  other  intelligent  be- 
il^  lure  possessed  of  power.  This  idea,  then,  is  an  idea  of 
reflecdmi,  since  it  arises  from  r^ecting  on  the  operations 
of  bur  own-mind,  and  on  the  command  which  is  exercised 
by  will,  both  over  the  organs  of  the  body  and  faculties  of 
thesouL 

^We  shall  proceed  to  exofftine  this  pretension ;  and  Brst; 
Wkb  regard  to  the  influence  of  volition  over  the  organs 
of  the  body.  This  influence,  we  may  observe,  is  a  fact 
which,  like  all  other  natural  Events,  can  be  known  only  by 
experience,  and  can  never  be  foreseen  from  any  apparent 
energy  or  power  in  the  cause,  which  connects  it  with  the 
e£fect,  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  of  the 
otfier;  The  motion  of  our  body  follows  upon  the  oom- 
mand  of  our  will*  Of  this  we  are  every  moment  conscious. 
But  the  means  by  which  this  is  effected ;  the  energy  by 
which  the  will  performs  so  extraordinary  an  operation ;  of 
thia  we  are  so  far  fro^  being  immediately  conscious,  that 
it  must  for  ever  escape  our  jnost  diligent  loqui^. 

For,,/Sr84  Is  there  any  principle  in  all  nature  m<»re  my« 
sleridus  than  the  umcni  of  soul  with  body ;  by  which  a  sup- 
peaed  sptrituai  substiuice  acquires  such  an  influence  over  a 
HURaKial  one,  that  the  most  refined  thought  is  able  to  ac- 
tuate the  grossest  matter  ?  Were  we  empowered,  by  a  se4 
cret  wish,  to  remove-  mountains,  or  control  the  planets  ia 
tfaSeir  Dr))it8;  this  extensive  authority  would  not  be  more  ex- 
traordinary, nor  more  beyond  our  comprehension.  But  if 
VOL.  11.  r 
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by  oMficioitfQfuil  i|r#  pevcftivfd  toy  power  ov  fOffgyia  thf 
iid}}iiv9inii9t;]M)gwliui power;  W9 io|i$t know it» coniieor 
tiop  wilJ^  th^  effect;  w^  mist  Igww  tb^  fimtt  luupn  of 
spttl  m4  body)  and  tb^  p«tiire  of  both  theao  ffibs^mcat; 
by  wbiob  tho  om  ig  ^Ue  |z)  operate  io  so  moqy  iqstsuKM^ 
1lpo^A«otb^• 

fi0mi4|^9  W^  ar«  not  able  tomov^  all  tbo  orgamof  tba 
body  wUb  a  like  autborirf ;  though  wie  eannot  aas^  aay 
iroa$oi%  b<93idfs  expi^rioiice^  Ibr  $o  jemarkable  »  diflfergtifio 
botw^en  osie  4ind  the  odior*  M^y  baa  tbo  will  an  ioflaoiioo 
p?«r  tbfi  isong}^  and  fitigors,  not  over  the  heart  or  liver  ? 

Tliis  question  would  never  embarrass  us,  were  we  coWiOOIIf 

of  «kppw4^r  in  U^e  foroier  ea^es  iiot  in  the  latter*  We  should 
then  p^rtieivek  independent  of  ei^erieno^  why  the  4udio«- 
ritjr  of  Ih^  will  over  the  organs  of  the  body  Is  circuDasorQ>ed 
within  snob  parii<;iiler  limits.  Being  in  that  case  Inlly  no- 
qtwnted  with  the  power  or  force  by  which  it  operatea,  wo 
abonld  al$o  know  why  its  influence  re^cbm  precisdy  to 
aifch  boundaries*  and  no  farthen 
.  A  man*  suddenly  struck  with  a  palsy  in  the  leg  or  ann» 
or  leho  had  newly  lost  those  member^  freqnen^y  enden* 
vours,  at  firaU  to  move  tbcon,  and  employ  them  m  their 
nsual  offices*  Here  he  is  aa  mnch  conscions  of  poller  to 
xjiatoxamd  snob  lunbs,  aa  a  man  in  perfect  health  is  con^ 
scions  of  jwwec  to  aotnate  any  member  which  remains  in 
its  naterid  state  and  oondititon«  But  consciousness  n^er 
deoeivefit  Coilseqlienit^»  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in 
the  other  are  we  ever  oonadous  of  any  power.  We  leam 
the  jofloenoe  of  our  iriU  from  eaq^erience  alone*  And  «»« 
perienoe  only  teaobes  us,  bow  one  event  constantly  foUowa 
another  i  without  instrm^ting  ua  in  the  secret  connection 
which  binds  them  together,  and  renders  them  inseparable. 
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'  nbiJIff  Wtt  laam  from  uMenjf  dial  the  inunediatc 
object  of  power  in  voluntary  motion,  is  not  the  member  i^ 
self  iriudir  is  moTed,  but  certain  muscles,  and  nerves,  and 
animal  spirits,  and,  perhaps,  something  still  more  minute 
and  more  unknown,  through  which  the  m<»tio|i  is  sncees- 
eiveiy  propagated,  ere  it  reach  the  member  itself  whose 
iBoti<m  is  the  iaunediate  olgect  of  volition*  Can  there  be 
a  more  eertain  proof  that  the  power  by  which  this  whole 
operfOion  is  performed,  so  br  from  being  direcdy  and  fully 
known  by  an  inward  sentim^it  or  consciousness,  is  to  the 
last  degree  mysterious  and  unintelligible !  Here  the  mind 
arills  a  eertain  event:  Immediately  another  event,  unknown 
to  oorselves,  and  totally  di£Eerent  from  the  one  intended,  is 
pvodueed :  This  event  produces  another,  equally  unknown  t 
Till  at  last,  through  a  long  succession,  the  desired  event  is 
produced.  But  if  the  iM'iginal  power  were  felt,  it  must  be 
known :  Were  it  known,  its  e£Bdct  must  also  be  known, 
sinoe  all  power  is  relative  to  its  efiect  And  vice  venOfiE 
the  effect  be  not  known,  the  power  cannot  be  known  nor 
felt  How  indeed  can  we  be  oonseious  of  apower  to  move 
our  limbs,  when  we  have  no  such  power ;  but  only  that  to 
move  certain  animal  spirits^  which,  though  they  produce 
at  last  the  motion  of  our  limbs,  yet  operate  in  such  a  man* 
■er  as  is  wholly  beyond  our  comprehension  ? 

Wt  may,  therefore,  ecmclude  from  the  whole^  I  hop^ 
without  any  temerity,  though  with  assiuran<^  that  our  idea 
of  power  is  not  copied  from  any  sentiment  or  consciomH 
ness  of  power  within  ourselves,  when  we  give  rise  to  ani- 
mal motion,  or  apply  our  limbs  to  their  proper  use  and 
office.  That  their  motion  f<dlows  the  command  of  the 
will,  is  a  matter. of  cimimonexperiJance,  like  other  natural  y 
events :  But  the  power  or  energy  by  which  this  is  expected, 

rS 
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like  that  in  other  natural  cfents,  is  mikiiowh  and  incon- 
^ceivable^* 

Shall  we  then  assert,  that  we  Are  consdons  of  a  power 
or  energy  in  our  own  minds,  when,fayanact0rooifaniand 
of  our  will,  we  raise  up  a  new  idea,  fix  the  mind  to  die 
contemplation  of  it,  turn  it  on  all  sides,  and  at  last  disiooiss 
it  for  some  other  idea,  when  we  think  that  we  have  sur* 
veyed  it  with  sufBcient  accoratey  ?  I  believe  the  same  argUf 
ments  will  prove,  that  even  this  command  of  the  will  gives 
us  no  real  idea  of  force  or  energy* 

JPirst,  It  must  be  allowed,  that  when  we  know  a  power, 
we  know  that  very  circumstance  in  the  cause  by  whidi  it 
is  .enabled  to  produce  the  effect ;  for  these  are  supposed  to 
be  synonymous.  We  must,  therefore,  know  both  the  canse 
and  effect,  and  the  relation  between  them.  But  do  we  pre- 
ttiad  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  human  soul 
and  die  nature  of  an  idea,  or  the  aptitude  of  the  one  to  pn>* 
duce  the  other?  This  is  a  real  creation ;  a  production  of 
something  out  of  nothing ;  which  implies  a  power  so  great, 
that  it  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  be- 
ing less  than  infinite.  At  least  it  must  be  owned,  that  such 
a  power  is  not  felt,  nor  known,  nor  even  conceivable,  by 
the  mind.  We  only  feel  the  event,  namely,  the  existence 
of  an  idea,  consequent  to  a  command  of  the  will :  But  the 
Hianiier  in  which  this  operation  is  performed,  the  power 
)»y  l^hkli  it  is  produced,  is  entirely  beyond  our  compre* 
hension.   . 

Sficandly^  The  comm&nd  of  the  mind  over  itself  is  limit* 
ed,  as  well  as  its  commmd  over  the  body ;  and  these  li* 
vaits  are  not  known  by  reasdki,  or  any  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  only  by  experience  and 

•  See  Noxp  [C] 
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<)bservation,  as  in  all  other  natural  eventsi  and  in  the  ope- 
ratito  of  external  objects*  Our  authority  pver  out  senti- 
ments and  passions  is  much  weaker  than  that  over  our 
ideas ;  and  even  the  latter  authority  is  circumscribed  with- . 
in  wery  narrow  boiindaries.  WiU  any  one  pretend  to  as- 
sign the  ultii)aate  iseas^n  pf  these  boundaZries,  or  shOfvv;  ^by 
the  power  is  deficient  in  one  case»  not  in  another  ? 
.  .2?Unffy,  This  self  command  is  very  different  at  different 
times.  A  man  in  health  possesses  more  of  it  thah  one  lan- 
guishing with  sickness*  We  are  more  master  of  our 
thoughts  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening ;  fasting,  than 
after  a  full  meal.  CSan  we  give  any  reason  fof  these  vana-' 
tions  except  experience  ?  Where  .then  is  the  power  of 
which  we  pretend  to  be  conscious  ?  Is  there  not  here^  eir 
ther  in  a  spiritual  or  material  substance,  or  l>pfh>  some  se- 
cret mechanism  or  structure  of  parts,  upon  which  the  ef* 
feet  depends,  and  wbicb^  being  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
renders  the  power  or  energy  of  the  will  equally  unknown^ 
and  incompreljensible  ? 

Volition  is  surely  an  act  of  the  mind  with  which  we  are 
sufficiently  acquainted.  Reflect  upon  it.  Consider  it  oa 
all  sides.  Do  you  find  any  thing  in  it  like  this  creative 
power,  by  wKch  it  raises. from  nothing  a  new  idea,  and, 
with  a  kind  of  Fiat,  imitates  the  omnipotence  idf  its  Ma- 
ker, if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak,  who  called  forth  into 
existence  all  the  various  scenes  c^  Nature  ?  So  far  firom 
being  conscious  of  this  enei^in  the  will,  it  Requires  as  oer^ 
tain  experience  as  that  of  which  we  are  possessed,  to  con- 
vince us  that  such  extraordinary  effects  do  ever  result  firom 
a  nmple  act  of  volition. 

The  g^ierality  of  mankind  never  find  any  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  more  common  and  familiar  operations 
of  nati|)re ;  such  as  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  tlje  growth 


of  pUnts,  tlie  generfttion  of  WiiiAli)  or  th6  iKniri»hliieiit  dP 
bodies  by  food :  but  soppoie  that,  in  all  ihMe  easei,  tb«y 
perceive  the  very  force  or  energy  of  the  eftiise,  by  wfaidi  it 
is  connected  wiA  its  e£^t,  and  is  for  ever  in&llible  in  its 
operation.  They  acqaire,  by  long  hablt^  such  a  turn  of 
i^nd,  that  upon  the  appearance  of  the  cause,  they  imme- 
diately eotpect  with  assurance  its  usual  attendant,  and  hard- 
ly ooneeive  it  possible  that  any  other  event  could  residt 
from  it  it  is  only  on  the  discovery  of  extraordinary  ph^ 
nomeha,  such  as  earthqudces,  pestilMce,  and  prodigies  of 
any  kind,  that  they  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  assign  a 
proper  cause,  and  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  ef- 
feet  is  produced  by  it  It  is  usual  for  men,  in  such  difflK 
cttkies,  to  have  recourse  to  some  invisible  intelligent  prin- 
ciple %  as  the  immediate  cause  of  that  event,  which  sur- 
prises them,  and  which  they  think  cannot  be  accounted  for 
from  the  common  powers  of  nature.  But  philosophers, 
«r  who  carry  their  scrutiny  a  little  fkrther,  immediately  per- 
ceive, that,  even  in  the  most  familiar  events,  the  energy  of 
the  cause  is  as  unintelligible  as  in  the  most  unusual,  and 
that  we  only  learn  by  experience  the  frequent  conjuactlbn' 
of  objects,  without  being  ever  able  to  comprehend  anything 
like  connection  between  than.  Here,  then,  many  phikwcH 
phers  thmk  themselves  obliged  by  reason  to  have  recourse^ 
en  all  occasions,  to  the  same  principle,  which  the  vulgar 
never  appeal  to  but  in  cases  that  appear  miraculous  and 
supematnraL  Theyacknowledgemindandintelligenoeto 
be,  not  only  the  ultimate  and  original  cause  of  all  tliingi^ 
but  the  immediate  and  sole  cause  of  every  event  which  ap- 
pears in  nature.  They  pretend,  that  those  objects  which 
are  ootnmonly  denominated  ootiisi^  are  in  reality  nothing 
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htti  Mwtotf  /  md  thid  thft  mt  laiA  Aitett  prtntipte  of 
tv«7  effbec  b  not  my  power  or  fotx^e  in  ttttture^  but  a  vo^. 
IhiM  of  the  8a]^miii  Bebig,  who  will*  thtit  *ueh  paf  ticdl^ 
objeetft  ftfaMld  fbr  tter  be  Conjoined  with  eaeh  othef .  In-' 
flieftd  of  ^ying,  thfti  <me  billiaird'4>ftll  iiiov«d  Another  by  a 
fi^oe  whieh  it  has  derived  front  the  Author  of  itettire;  it  i!» 
the  DeiQr  himself,  they  My,  who,  by  a  particttlar  tolltiofi, 
ttkovae  the  fteoond  ball,  behig  determltied  to  thb  operAtlbti 
by  the  impoke  of  the  flrftt  ball ;  in  eonsequetice  of  thosi^ 
general  laws  whieh  he  haft  laid  down  to  himsdJ*  in  the  ^ 
temment  of  the  nnirerse.  But  philosophera,  advanci% 
still  in  their  inqnirieS}  discover,  that  as  we  fire  totally  ig^ 
nofmt  of  the  pow^r  on  which  depends  the  mntttal  opera*' 
tion  of  bodif  s,  we  are  no  less  Ignorant  of  that  power  on 
wMeh  depends  the  operation  of  mind  on  body,  or  of  body 
on  mind ;  nor  are  we  able,  either  from  onr  senses  or  tbti^ 
adonaness,  to  assign  the  tiltimate  principle  in  the  one  case 
atotv  than  in  the  other.  .  The  sttme  ignorance,  therefore, 
ndnces  them  \a  the  same  conolnsion.  Diey  Assert,  that' 
the  DeiQr  i^  the  immediete  cause  of  the  union  between  soul 
and  body ;  and  that  they  are  uot  the  organs  of  sense,  which,* 
beuig  agitated  by  eitternal  objects,  ptoduce  sensations  in 
the  mind ;  but  that  it  is  a  psitlcnl^.  volition  of  out  omhl-^' 
potent  Maker,  which  excites  such  a  sensation  in-c6t)se^ 
qaenoe  of  such  a  motion  in  the  organ,  tn  like  manner,  it 
is  not  any  energy  in  the  will  that  produces  local  motibti  ift ' 
oar  members  x  It  is  Ood  blmd^  who  is  pleased  td  second' 
our  will,  in  itsdf  impotent,  aud  td  command  that  motion, 
which  we  erroneously  attribute  to  dur  own  power  and  effl*-' 
oSTf.  Nor  do  pliilosopbdrs  stop  at  this  contlusion.  They 
sometiases  extend  the  same  itifttenoe  to  the  mind  itsdf  in 
its  internal  operations.  Our  mental  vision  or  cbiiee{Men 
of  ldeai»  is  nothing  but  a  revelation  made  to  us  by  <mf  VH^ 
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ker.  When  we  volimtarily  tatn  our  tboughts  to  any  ol>- 
ject,  and  raise  up  its  imn^  j^  the  faa^,  it  is  not  the  will 
which  creates  that  idea ;  it  is  the  universal  Creator  who 
discovers  it  to  the  mind,  and  readers  it  present  to  us- 

Thus,  according  to  these  philosophers,  every  thing  is 
full  of  God.  Not  content  with  the  principle^  that  nothing 
exists  but  by  his  will,  that  nothing  possesses  any  power 
but  by  his  concession ;  they  rob  nature,  and  all  created 
beings,  of  every  power,  in  order  to  render  their  dependence 
on  the  Deity  still  more  sensible  and  immediate*  Th^ 
consider  not,  that  by  this  theory  tliey  diminish,  instead  of 
magnifying,  the  grandeur, of  those  attributes,  which  they 
affect  so  miich  to  celebrate.  It  argues,  surely,  more  poywt 
in  the  Deity,  to  delegate  a  certain  degree  of  power  to  in- 
ferior creatures,  than  to  produce  every  thing  by  his  own 
immediate  volition*  It  argues  more  wisdom  to  contrive  at 
first  the  fabric  of  the  world  with  such  perfect  foresight, 
that  of  itself,  and  by  its  proper  operation,  it  may  serve  all 
the  purposes  of  Providence,  than  if  the  glreat  Creator  were 
obliged  every  moment  to  adjust  its  parts,  and  animate  by 
his  breath  all  the  wheels  of  that  stupendous  machine. 

But  if  we  would  have  a  more  philosophical  confiitatim 
of  this  theory,  perhaps  the  two  following  reflections  may 
suffice: 

Firgiy  It  seems  to  me^  that  this  theory  of  the  universal, 
energy  and  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  too  bold 
ever  to  carry  conviction  with  it  to  a  man  sufficiently  appri- 
sed  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  and  the  narrow  limits 
to  which  it  is  confined  in  all  its  operations.  Though  the. 
chain  of  arguments  which  conduct  to  it  were  ever  so  logical, 
there  must  arise  a  strong  suspicion,  if  not  an  absolute  as- 
surance, that  it  has  carried  us  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
pur  faculties,  when  it  leads  to  conclusions  up  extraordinar}'. 
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and  so  remote  from  common  life  and  experience.  We 
are  got  into  &iry  land  long  ere  Ve  have  reached  the  last 
steps  of  our  theory ;  and  there  we  have  no  reason  to  trust 
oliT  bommon  melliods  of  argument,  *  or  to  think  that  our 
wnial  analogies  and  probabilities  have  an  j  authority.  Our 
line  is  too  short  to  fiuhom  such  immense  abysses.  And 
however  we  may  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  are  guided,  in 
•very  step  whieh  we  take,  by  a  kind  of  verisimilitude  and 
experience ;  we  may  be  assured  that  this  fanciad  experience 
baa  ho  aiithorily,  when  we  thus  apply  it  to  subjects  that  lie 
eoHnAy  out  of  the  sphere  of  ea^iMenoe.  But  on  this  we 
shall  hav^e  €»ccasion  to  touch  afterwards  K 

m 

StamSiff^  I  cannot  perceive  any  force  in  the  arguments 
<Hi  which  this  theory  is  founded.  We  are  ignorant,  it  is 
tme^  of  the  maniier  in  whidt  bodieis  operate  bn  each  ^her* 
Their  fcwce  or  energy  b  entirdy  incc»nprehenmble:  But 
are  we  not  equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  or  force  by 
which  a  mind,  even  the  Supreme  Mind,  operates,  either 
on  itself  or  on  body  ?  Whence,  I  beseech  you,  do  we  ac- 
quire any  idea  of  it  ?  We  have  no  sentiment  or  consdous- 
ness  of  this.power  in  oursdves*  We  have  no  idea  iX  the 
Supreme  Being  but  what  ^t  learn  from  reflection  on  our 
own  feculties;  Were  our  ignorance,  therefone,  a  good 
xteaaon  for  rejectii^  any  thing,  we  should  be  led  into  that 
prindple  of  drying  all  energy  in  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
much  as  in  the  grossest  matter.  We  sturdy  comprehend 
as  Kttleithe  qierations  of  the  one  as  .<^  the  other.  Is  it 
more  difficult  to  conceive,  that  motion  may  arise  from  im- 
pulsei  than  that  it  may  arise  from  volition  ?  AU  we  Icnow 
is  our  pn^mid  ignorance  in  both  cases  ^ 

•  SeOkm  Xn,  ♦  See  N«re  [a] 
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.But  fi>  hottdn  lx>  a  condiiiion  of  thit  $iegiunmn^  wfafesh' 
is  already  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length:  We  liaif» 
sought  in  Tain  for  an  idea  of  power  or  neeeBflBryeonieetiDB^ 
in  all  the  tonrces  from  which  we  woold  sappoee  It  to  be 
derived*  It  appears  tbat^  in  single  instances  of  Ae  openi«> 
tion  trf"  bodies^  we  never  can,  by  onr  ntmost  scrotiny,  dfa^ 
cover  any  thing  bat  one  event  following  another  |  wii&oat 
being  able  to  comprehend  any  force  or  power  by  whidi  the 
cause  operates,  or  any  connection  between  it  and  its  su{H 
posed  eflbct  The  san^  difficolty  occurs  in  contemplating 
the  operations  of  mind  on  body;  idiere  wie  observe  the 
motion  of  the  latter  to  foOow  apon  the  volition  of  the  for«- 
mer ;  but  are  not  able  to  observe  w  conceive  the  tie,  which 
binds  together  the  motion  and  volition,  or  the  energy  by 
which  the  mind  produces  this  efifect.  The  authority  of  the 
wiU  over  its  own  faculties  and  ideas  is  not  a  whit  more  couK 
prdi^isiUe :  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  appeam  not, 
throughoot  all  nature^  any  one  instance  of  conneotion, 
which  is  conceivable  by  us.  All  events  seem  enthrely  lo^ee 
and  separate.  One  event  fidlows  another,  but  we  never 
can  observe  any  tie  between  them.  They  seem  coii^Maad^ 
but  never  coaneeteL  But  as  we  can  have  no  idea  of  atty. 
thing,  which  never  appeared  to  our  outward  sense  or  in* 
ward  sentiment,  the  necessery  conclusion  seeme  to  be,  Aat 
we  have  no  idea  of  connection  or  power  at  all,  and  that 
these  words  are  absolutely  without  any  meaning,  when, 
employed  either  in  philosophical  reasonings  or  cominoa* 
life. 

But  there  still  remains  one  method  of  avcnding  this  con- 
clusion, and  one  source  which  we  have  not  yet  examined. 
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When  any  natural  object  or  etent  is  presented,  it  is  im- 
possible for  nSf  by  any  sagaci^  or  penetration,  to  discover, 
or  even  conjecture,  without  experience,  what  event  will 
i^esttlt  from  it,  or  to  carry  our  foresight  beyond- that  object, 
whmh  Is  fanmediately  present  to  the  memory  and  senses; 
Eteli  after  one  instance  or  experim^it,  where  we  hwe  ob^' 
served  a  particular  ev«t  to  fellow  upon  another,  we  are 
notentitled  to  form  a  general  rule,  or  foretell  what  will  hap- 
pen in  like  cases ;  it  being  justly  esteemed  an  unpardon** 
able  temerity  to  judge  of  die  whole  course  of  nature  from 
Ode  sfaf^e  experiment^  however  accurate  or  certain.  But  ^ 
a^hte  Me  particular  species  of  events  has  always,  in  all-in- 
Mmces^  been  conjoined  with  another,  we  make  no  longer 
iAf  scruple  of  foretelling  one  upon  the  i^earance  of  the 
odier,  and  of  employing  that  reasoning,  which  can  alone 
assnre  us  of  any  matter  of  bet  or  existence.  Wethencall 
the  one  object  Caim:  the  other  JBffed.  We  suppose 
that  there  is  some  connection  between  them ;  scmie  power 
m  the  one^  by  which  it  infallibly  prodtices  the  other,  and 
eperates  ^th  the  greatest  certainty  and  stromrest  necessity* 
Itappears,  dien,  that  this  idea  of  a  necessary  oannectioD 
among  events  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  instances^ 
which  occur,  of  the  constant  conjunction  of  these  events; 
nor  dn  that  idea  ever  be  suggested  by  any  oiw  of  these 
instances^  surveyed  in  all  possible  lights  and  positbns* 
But  there  is  nothing  in  a  number  of  instances,  different 
fitim  every  sin^  instance^  whidi  is  siqqsosed  to  be  exactly 
similar ;  except  only,  that  after  a  repetition  of  umilar  in-t 
stances^  )he  mind  is  carried  by  habit,  upon  die  appearalice 
of  one  event,  to  expect  its  usual  attendant,  and  to  believe 
that  it  win  exist  This  connection,  therefore,  which  we  • 
fid  m  the  mind,  diia  customary  transition  of  the  imagine*  . 
taon  from  one  bBjeet  to  its  usual  attendant,  is  the  sentiment  ^ 
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or  iiDpressiony  from  whioh  we  form  th^  idea  of  power  W 
i)ecessary  connection.  Nothing  farther  is  in  the  dase* 
Contemplate  the  .subject  on  all  sides;  you  will  never  find 
any  other  oiigin  of  thiat  idea*  This  is  the  sole  diffisrence 
between  one  instance^  firom  which  we  can  never  receiVe^ 
the  idea  of  connection,  and  a  number  of 'similar  instan:-* 
eesy  by  which  it  is  suggested.  The  first  'tiiAe  a  mah  saw 
the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  as  by  the  shock 
of  two  billtard«balls,  he  could  not  pronounce  that  the 
one  event  was  conneeiedf  but  only  that  it  was  oov^omed 
with  the  other.  After  he  has  observed  several  instances 
of  this  nature,  he  then  pronounces  them  to  be  connected^ 
What  alteration  has  happened  to  give  rise  to  this  n^w  idea 
of  amnecUon  f  Nothing  but  that  he  now/eeli  these  events 
to  be  con$iected  in  his  imagination,  and  can  readily  foretell 
the.  existence  of  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other* 

^  When  we  say,  therefore^  that  one  object  is  connected  with 
another,  we  mean  only  that  they  have  acquired  a  connec-^ 

•^  tion  in  our  thought,  and  gave  rise  to  this  inference,  by 
which  they  become  proofs  of  each  other's  existence ;  a 
conclusion  which  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  but  which 
seems  founded  on  sufficient  evidence.  Nor  will  its  evi- 
dence be  weakened  by  any  general  diffidence  of  the  under^f 
standing,  or  sceptical  suspicion  concerning  every  conclusion 
which  is  new  and  extraordinary.  No  conclusions  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  scepticism  than  such  as  make  discoveries 
concerning  the  weakness  and  narrow  limits  of  human  rea^- 
son  and  capacity. 

And  what  stronger  instance  can  be  produced  of  the  sur* 
prising  ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  understanding  than 
the  present  ?  For  surely,  if  there  be  any  relation  among 
objects,  which  it  im)K>rt&  us  to  know  perfectly,  it  is  thai  of 
cause  and  effect    On  this  are  founded  all  our  reasonings 
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conoeming  matter  of  iact  or  existeiufie.  By  means  of  it 
alone  we  attain  any  assuraace  concerning  obgeets  which 
are  removed  irom  the  present  testimony  of  our  memory 
and  senses*  The  only  immediate  utility  of  all  sciences  is 
to  teach  us  how  to  control  and  regulate  future  events  by 
their  causes.  Our  thoughts  and  inquiries  are,  therefore^ 
every  moment  eiiqilcgred  about  this  relation :  Yet.  sp  jm- 
perfect  are  the  ideas  which  we  form  conoeruing  it^  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  just  definition  of  cause,  except 
what  is  drawn  from  something  extraneous  and  for^gn  to 
it.  Similar  objects  are  always  conjoined  with  similar. 
Of  this  we  have  experience.  Suitably  to  this  experience, 
therefore,  we  may  define  a  cause  to  be  on  cfff'ectj  foUawed, 
bjf  anoiker^  and  where  all  the  ctjedts  similar  to  the  fint 
arefiOaioed  by  obfects  nmUar  to  the  second.  Or,  in  other 
words,-  whercj  if  the  first  object  had  not  (een,  the  second 
meeer  had  existed.  The  appearance  of  a  cause  always  ooxi^ 
veys  the  mind,  by  a  customary'  transition,  to  the  idea  of 
the  effect.  Of  this  also  we  have  experience.  We  may^ 
therefore^  suitably  to  this  experience,  form  another  defi-; 
nitioln  of  cause ;  and  call  it,  an  object  followed  by  another^"^ 
and  whose  appearance  always  caivoeys  the  thought  to  that 
other.  But  though  both  these  definitions  be  drawn  from 
circumstances  foreign  to  the  cause,  we  cannot  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  or  attain  any  more  perfect  definition,  which 
may  point  out  that  circumstance  in  the  cause  which  gives 
it  a  connection  with  its  e£kct.  We  have  no  idea  of  this 
connection ;  nor  even  any  distinct  potion  what  it  is  we 
desire  to  know,  when  we  endeavour  at  a  conception  of  it. 
We  say,  for  instance,  that  the  vibration  of  this  string  is 
the  cause  of  this  particular  sound.  But  what  do  we  mean 
by  that  affirmation  ?  We  either  mean,  that  this  vibration 
is  foOowed  by  this  soundj  and  that  all  similar  vibrations 


have  bem  fiUowed  h§  dmOar  mmmds :  Or,  ikaiik 
HmUfMowedifikUmnaid^  md  ttof  19011  tis  49^ 
^tme^  the  mmd  anHeqmtBi  the  senses,  ami  firms 
atefy  an  idea  of  the  other^  We  may  consider  the  rdaikMi 
of  caHse  and  eBect  in  either  of  these  two  lights ;  but  be* 
y<md  these  we  have  no  idea  of  it  *• 

To  recapitulate,  therefore,  the  reasonings  of  this  Sec* 
lion :  Erery  idea  is  copied  from  some  preceding  impres* 
sion  or  sentiment ;  and  where  we  cannot  find  any  impiea* 
sion,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no  idea*  ht  all  siiw 
gle  instances  of  the  operation  of  bodies  or  minds,  there  is 
nothing  that  produces  any  impression,  nor  consequently 
can  suggest  any  idea,  of  power  or  necessary  connectioii. 
But  when  many  uniform  instances  appear,  and  the  same 
object  is  always  followed  by  the  same  event;  we  then  b^ 
gin  to  entertain  the  notion  of  cause  and  connecticm.  We 
Aenfeel  a  new  sentiment  or  impression,  to  wit,  a  custom 
mary  connection  in  the  thought  or  imagination  between 
one  object  and  its  usual  attendant;  and  this  sentiment  is 
the  original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  for.  For  as  this 
idea  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  instances,  and  not 
from  any  single  instance ;  it  must  arise  from  that  circum« 
stance,  in  which  the  number  of  instances  difier  from  ereiy 
individual  instance*  But  this  customary  connection  or 
transition  of  the  imagination  is  the  only  circumstance  in 
which  they  differ.  In  every  other  particular  they  tare 
alike.  The  first  instance  which  we  saw  of  motion,  com* 
municated  by  the  shock  of  two  billiard-balls  (to  return  to 
this  obvious  illustration)  is  exactly  similar  to  any  instance 
that  may,  at  present,  occur  to  us ;  except  only  that  we 
could  not,  at  first,  iftfer  one  event  from  the  other ;  which 
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we  are  enabled  to  do  at  present,  after  so  long  a  course  of 
uniform  egqjwrience.  I  know  not  whether  the  reader  will 
readily  apprehend  this  reasoning.  I  am  afraid  that,  should 
I  multiply  words  about  it,  or  throw  it  into  a  greater  varie* 
iy  of  lights,  it  would  only  become  more  obscure  and  intri- 
cate. Ini  all  abstract  reasonings,  there  is  one  point  of  view 
which,  if  we  ^am  haj^ily  hit,  we  shaU  go  fiirther*towards 
illustrating  the  subject,  than  by  all  the  eloquence  and  co- 
pious expression  in  the  world*  This  point  of  view  we 
should  endeavour  to  rea^  and  reserve  the  flowers  of  ih^ 
toric  for  subjects  which  are  nunre  adapted  to  them. 


«     •        » 
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PART  I. 

It  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in  questions  which  have 
been  canvassed  and  disputed  with  great  eagerness,  since 
the  first  origin  of  science  and  philosophy,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  all  the  terms,  at  least,  should  have  been  agreed  upon 
among  the  disputants ;  and,  our  inquiries,  in  the  course  of 
two  thousand  years,  been  able  to  pass  from  words  to  the 
true  and  real  subject  of  the  controversy.  For  how  easy 
may  it  seem  to  give  exact  definitions  of  the  terms  employ- 
ed in  reasoning,  and  make  these  definitions  not  the  mere 
sound  of  words,  the  object  of  future  scrutiny  and  exami- 
nation ?  But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we 
shall  be  apt  to  draw  a  quite  opposite  conclusion.  From 
this  circumstance  alone,  that  a  controversy  has  been  long 
kept  on  foot,  and  remains  still  undecided,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  expression,  and 
that  the  disputants  affix  different  ideas  to  the  terms  em^ 
ployed  in  the  controversy.  For  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  supposed  to  be  naturally  alike  in  every  individual ; 
otherwise  nothing  could  be  more  fruitless  than  to  reason  or 
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dispute  together ;  it  w^he  impossible,  irtttisti  affix  the  sAme 
ideas  to  their  terms,  that  they  could  so  Ibhg  fotm  differeht 
opiniotis  of  die  same  subjiict ;  especially  when  they  com- 
ittttnicate  th^il*  yiews,  and  each  party  tutn  theittselves  on 
ail  sides,  in  s^rch  of  argunkent!^  wtiich  tnay  give  them  the^ 
victory  over  their  anti^nists.  It  is  true,  if  men  attempt 
the  discttssicm  of  questions,  which  lie  entirely  beyohd  the 
rtech  of  human  capacity,  such  fts  those  concerning  the 
origin  of  worlds,  or  the  economy  of  the  ititellectual  system 
oi*  region  of  spirits,  they  may  long  beat  tM  air  in  their 
fruitiest  contests,  and  nerer  arJrive  at  any  determinate 
etmclusion.  But  ifthe  question  iregard  any  subject  of  com* 
mon  life  and  experience ;  nothing,  one  would  thinks  could 
preserve  the  dispute  so  long  undecided,  but  some  ambi* 
guous  expressions,  which  keep  the  antagonists  still  at  a  dis- 
la&ce,  and  hinder  them  from  gtappling  with  each  other. 

This  has  been  the  case  in  the  long-disputed  question 
concerning  liberty  and  necessity ;  and  to  so  remarkable 
h  degree,  that,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  we  shall  find 
that  all  mankind,  both  learned  and  ignorant,  have  always 
been  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  this  subject,  and 
that  a  few  intelligible  definitions  would  immediately  have 
put  ah  end  to  the  whole  controversy.  I  own,  that  this 
dispute  has  been  so  much  cotiVassed  on  all  hands,  and  has 
led  philosophers  into  such  ti  labyrinth  cxf  obscure  sophis- 
try, that  it  is  no  wonder,  If  a  sensible  reader  indulge  his 
ease  ^  far  as  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposal  of  such  a 
que^on,  from  which  he  can  expect  neither  instruction 
nor  entertainment*  But  the  state  of  the  argument  here 
proposed  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  renew  his  attention ;  as 
it  has  more  novelty,  promises  at  least  some  decision  of 
the  controversy,  and  will  not  much  disturb  his  ease  by  any 
intricate  or  obscure  reasoning. 
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I  hope,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  men  have 
ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  both  of  necessity  and  of  li- 
berty, according  to  any  reasonable  sense  which  can  be 
put  on  these  terms ;  and  that  the  whole  controversy  has 
hitherto  turned  merely  upon  words.  We  shall  begin 
with  examioing  the  doctrine  of  necessi^. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  opera- 
tions, is  actuated  by  a  necessary  force,  and  that  eveiy  na- 
tural effect  is  so  precisely  determined  by  the  energy  of  its 
cause,  that  no  other  effect,  in  such  particular  circumr 
stances,  could  possibly  have  resulted  from  it  The  de- 
gree and  direction  of  every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, prescribed  with  such  exactness,  that  a  living  crea- 
ture may  as  soon  arise  from  the  shock  of  two  bodies,  as 
motion,  in  any  other  degree  or  direction,  than  what  is  ac- 
tually produced  by  it  Would  we,  therefore,  form  a  just 
and  precise  idea  o{  necessity^  we  must  consider  whence  that 
idea  arises,  when  we  apply  it  to  the  operation  of  bodies. 

It  seems  evident,  that  if  all  the  scenes  of  nature  were 
continually  shifted  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  two  events 
bore  any  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  every  object  was 
entirely  new,  without  any  similitude  to  whatever  had  been 
seen  before,  we  should  never,  in  that  case,  have  attained 
the  least  idea  of  necessiQr,  or  of  a  connection  among  these 
objects.  We  might  say,  upon  such  a  supposition,  that  one 
object  or  event  has  followed  another,  not  that  one  was 
produced  by  the  other.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
must  be  utterly  unknown  to  mankind.  Inference  and  rea- 
soning concerning  the  operations  of  nature  would,  from 
that  moment,  be  at  an  end ;  and  the  memory  and  senses 
remain  the  only  canals  by  which  the  knowledge  of  any  real 
existence  could  possibly  have  access  to  the  mind.  Our  idea, 
therefore,  of  necessity  and  causation,  arises  entirely  from 
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the  uniformity  observable  in  the  operations  of  nature ; 
where  similar  objects  are  constantly  conjoined  togedier, 
and  the  mind  is  determined  by  custom  to  infer  the  one 
firom  the  appearance  of  the  other.  These  two  circum- 
stances form  the  whole  of  that  necessity  which  we  ascribe 
to  matter.  Beyond  the  constant  cov\/unc(ion  of  similar  ob-* 
jects,  and  the  consequent  iatference  from  one  to  the  other, 
we  have  no  notion  of  any  necessity  of  connection. 
:  If  it  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankind  have  ever  al- 
lowed, without  any  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  these  two 
circumstances  take  place  in  the  volnntary  actions  of  men, 
and,  in  the  operations  of  mind ;  it  must  follow,  that  all 
mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessiiy, 
and  that  they  have  hitherto  disputed,  merely  for  not  un- 
derstanding each  othen 

As  to  the  first  circumstance,  the  constant  and  r^^ular 
conjunctian  of  similar  events ;  we  may  possibly  satisfy  our- 
selves by  the  following  considerations.  It  is  universally 
acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  great  uniformity  among  the 
actions  of  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  that  human 
nature  remains  still  the  same,  in  its  principles  and  opera- 
-tions.  The  same*  motives  always  produce  the  same  actions ; 
the  same  events  follow  from  the  same  causes.  Ambition, 
avarice,  self*love,  vanity,  friendship,  generosity,  public  spi- 
rit; these  passions,  mixed  in  various  degrees,  and  distri- 
1>nted  through  society,  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  still  are,  the  source  of  all  the  actions  and 
enterprises  which  have  ever  been  observed  among  man- 
kind. Would  you  know  the  sentiments,  inclinations,  and 
course  of  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?  Study  well  the 
temper  and  actions  of  the  French  and  English  :  Yon  can- 
not be  much  mistaken  in  transferring  to  the  former  mod 
of  the  observations  which  you  have  made  with  regard  to 
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the  latter.  Mmkipd  ert  fo  much  the  S8ine»  in  sU  times 
and  places^  that  history  informs  ua  of  nothing  new  or 
.strange  in  this  particolar.  Its  chief  use  is  only  to  discover 
/  the  constant  and  universal  principles  of  human  nature^  by 
shewing  men  in  all  varieties  of  circumstances  and  situ»- 
ti<nis»'  and  furnishing  us  with  materials^  from  which  we 
may  form  our  obsenrations»  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  regular  springs  ofhi&dan  action  and  behaviour*  These 
records  of  wars»  intrigues,  factions  and  revoiuttons,  are  so 
many  collections  of  CKperiments,  by  which  the  politician  or 
moral  philosopher  fixes  the  principles  of  his  science ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  physician  or  natural  philosopher 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants,  minerals^ 
and  other  external  objects,  by  the  experiments  which  he 
forms  concerning  them.  Nor  are  the  earth,  water,  and 
othior  elements,  examined  by  Aristotle  and  HqppocrAtes, 
more  like  to  those  which  at  present  lie  under  our  obser- 
vation, than  the  men,  described  by  Polybius  and  Tacitu% 
are  to  those  who  now  govern  the  world. 

Should  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far  country,  bring 
us  an  account  of  men  wholly  different  from  any  with  whoai 
we  were  ever  acquainted;  men  who  were  entirely  divested 
of  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge ;  who  knew  no  pleasure 
but  friendship,  generosity,  and  public  spirit;  we  should 
immediately,  from  these  circumstances^  debect  the  false- 
hood, and  prove  him  a  liar,  with  the  same  certainty  as  if 
he  had  stuffed  his  narration  with  stories  of  centaurs  and 
dragons,  miracles  and  prodigies.  And  if  we  would  ex- 
plode any  forgery  in  history,  we  cannot  make  use  of  • 
more  convincing  argument  than  to  prove,  that  the  actions 
ascribed  to  any  person  are  directly  contrary  to  the  course 
iff  nature,  and  that  no  human  motives,  in  such  circum- 
stances, could  ever  induce  him  to  such  a  conduct     The 
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veracity  e(  Qnintus  Cuitius  is  as  much  to  be  suspected, 
when  be  describes  the  supernatund  courage  of  Alexaader, 
by  which  he  was  hurried  on  singly  to  attack  multitudes,  as 
wheb  he  describes  his  supematural  force  and  activity,  by 
n^hich  he  was  able  to  resist  them.  So  readily  and  univer* 
sally  do  we  acknowledge  a  tunformity  in  huliian  motives 
and  actions,  as  well  as  in  the  operations  of  body. 

Henee^  likewise,  tbe  benefit  of  that  experience,  acqui*^ 
red  by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  business  and  company,  in 
order  to  instruct  us  in  the  principles  of  human  nature^  and 
regalau  our  future  conduct,  as  well  as  speculation.  By 
meiais  of  this  guide  tre  mount  up  to  the  knowledge  of 
men's  inclinations  and  motives,  from  their  actions,  espva^ 
sk>&s,  and  even  gestures ;  and  again  descend  to  the  inlfer- 
pttttakm  of  theitf  actions  frosn  our  knowledge  of  their 
motives  and  incliiiatioas.  Tbe  general  observations,  treaM 
sored  tip  by  a  cdnrse  of  experienoe^  give  us  the  clue  of 
human  nature,  and  UmCh  us  to  unratel  all  its  intricacies. 
Fretenta  and  appearances  no  longer  deceive  us.  PaUic 
deeWaftiond  passlbrAe  specious  colonrng  of  a  cause*  And 
thouiglivlnue  and  honour  be  allowed  flidr  proper  weigh!; 
and  MlliDrity,  that  perfect  disinterestedneis,  so  often  pi»* 
tetiddd  C6^  is  tievetf  expected  is  multifdes  and  parties ;. 
seldaitt  in  Aeif  leaders  ^  and  scarcely  even  iii  individuala 
of  aaiy  rank  or  statidifeir  But  we^  then  no  mn&xuuty  m 
hmoMk  tieA&M,  aftdir^i^mwfyeq^yeriilient,  whkh  we  could 
isrtti  4rf  ddtf  landf  li^egidar  and  aiiomakiui^  it  ware  inipofr^ 
dllto  M  MU^ct  My  g^tietal  obs«Pvationi<  toaeernhug  man^ 
Ufeid;  and  HO elip^ttoilc^ however  tfecurstely  d^^ested  by 
Itf  attloft.  Would  evtf  serv6  to  any  purpose.  Why  is  the 
a|;ed  husbendmaii  more  ddlftd  inlns  cattn^  timn  the  young 
beginner,  but  because  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the 
dp^ratiotf  of  the  sun,  tain,  and  eardi,  towards  the  praduc* 
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tion  of  vegetables ;  and  experience  teaches  the  old  practi* 
doner  the  roles  by  which  this  operation  is  governed  and 
directed  ? 

We  must  not,  however,  escpect,  that  this  uniformity  of 
human  actions  should  be  carried  to  such  a  length,  as  that 
all  men,  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  always  act  precise- 
ly in  tlie  same  manner,  without  making  any  allowance  for 
the  diversiQr  of  characters,  prejudices,  and  opinions.  Such 
a  uniformity,  in  every  particular,  is  found  in  no  part  of 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  from  observing  the  variety  of 
conduct  in  different  men,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  greater 
variety  of  maxims,  which  still  suppose  a  degree  of  uni- 
formity and  regularity. 

Are  the  manners  of  men  difierent  in  different  ages  and 
countries  ?  We  learn  thence  the  great  force  of  custom 
and  education,  which  mould  the  human  mind  from  its  in- 
fancy, and  form  it  into  a  fixed  and  established  character. 
Is  the  bdiaviour  and  conduct  of  the  one  sex  very  unlike 
that  of  the  other  ?  It  is  thence  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  different  characters  which  Nature  has  impressed  upon 
thie  sexes,  and  which  she  preserves  with  constancy  ai^d  re- 
gularity* Are  the  actions  of  the  same  person  much  diver- 
sified in  the  different  periods  of  his  life»  from  infimcy  to 
old  age  ?  This  affords  room  for  many  general  observations 
concerning  the  gradual  change  of  our  sentiments  and  in- 
clinations, and  the  different  roaxims  which  prevail  in  the 
different  ages  of  human  creatures.  Even  the  characters 
which  are  peculiar  to  each  individual  have  a  uniformity 
in  their  influence;  otherwise  our  acquaintance  with  the 
persons,  and  our  observation  of  their  conduct^  .could  never, 
teach  us  their  dispositions,  or  serve  to  direct  our  behaviour 
with  regard  to  them. 

I  grant  it  possible  to  .find  some  actions,  which  stem  to 
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have  no  r^ular  connection  with  any  known  motiyes,  and 
are  exceptions  to  all  the  measures  of  conduct  which  have 
ever  been  established  for  the  government  of  men.  But  if 
we  could  willingly  know  what  judgment  should  be  formed 
of  such  irregular  and  extraordinary  actions,  we  may  consi- 
der the  sentiments,  commonly  entertamed  with  regard  to 
those  irregular  events  which  appear  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture^ and  the  operations  of  external  objects.  All  causes 
are  not  conjoined  to  their  usual  effects  with  like  uniformi- 
ty. An  artificer,  who  handles  only  dead  matter,  may  be 
disappointed  of  his  aim,  as  well  as  the  politician,  who  di- 
rects the  conduct  of  sensible  and  intelligent  agents. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  first  ap- 
pearance, attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events  to  such  an 
uncertainty  in  the  causes,  as  makes  the  latter  often  fail  of 
their  usual  influence ;  though  they  meet  with  no  impedi- 
ment in  their  operation.  But  philosophers,  observing 
that^  almost  in  every  part  of  nature,  there  is  contained  a 
vast  variety  of  springs  and  principles,  which  are  hid,  by 
reason  of  their  minuteness  or  remoteness,  find,  that  it  is 
at  least  possible  the  contrariety  of  events  may  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  contingency  in  the  cause,  but  from  the  se- 
cret operation  of  contrary  causes.  This  possibility  is  con- 
verted into  certainty  by  farther  observation,  when  they 
remark  that,  lipon  an  exact  scrutiny,  a  contrariety  of  e£* 
fects  always  betrays  a  contrariety  of  causes,  and  proceeds 
fix>m  their  mutual  opposition.  A  peasant  can  give  no  bet- 
ier  reason  for  the  stopping  of  any  dock  or  watch,'  than  to 
sqr  that  it  does  not  commonly  go  right:  But  an  artist 
easily  perceives,  that  the  same  force  in  the  spring  or  pen-  ^ 
dulum  has  always  the  same  influence  on  the  wheels ;  but 
fiuls  of  its  usual  ieffect,  perhaps  by  reason  of  a  grain  of 
dost,  which  puts  a  stop  to  the  whole  movement     From 
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ik^  obsqrv^tkw  ^  «eiFWl4lW^d  iwtiM;»c^pbUo«opli«ri^ 
fo^%)l#?piii9  t)v9$tbe  GCHl^iiection beitveen ^ caiifly^ a^d 
effectf  is  eqiiaVy  neoesw^y  aod  thai  its  seemiDg  uncer^ 
triiaXs  in  some  instances  pro^cids  {rom  tke  secret  0{i{K>fti» 

'^tt%  ^  iastapfpe,  in  tfae  luiMaan  body,  whett  the  vmn^k 
^ip^ptoms  of  health  or  sidkoess  disappoint  ow  eaqpectetjon  ; 
ijirhen  medicine^  qserate  apt  inrith  their  wanted  powena ; 
vhen  irreguhur  ^tec^to  fioU^w  from  a^y  particulac  cau9e : 
the  philosopher  mi  pli;$ima.  ai^e.  noit  $«rpi»aedi  at  tbei 
mi^tt^r,  ^or  aire  eyer  templed,  to^ de^js  ii«i geoeval,  th^ne^ 
cessity  w^  1^)ifoim^  of  tly)se  pnncqiles,  by  which  the 
aniinal  ^qmwb^  i^  <Kwdiieted^  Th^  know  that  a  hutaan 
lK>dy  i«  ft  wgbky  eoiaplkaled  HiaefaJA& :  TbiM;  maay  secret 
powers  Iwrk  io^  ^  which  are  aitqgelher  begrcoid  emr  exH»* 
pp}draN9ieQ :  That  ta^  us  it  mmt  eften  af^pear  vecy  iiweiH 
taif^  in  its  operations :  And  that  therefiMe  the  itregislac 
^v^nits;  which  outwardly  discovev  themselves,,  f^ax  be  no 
pnxyf  tliat  the  bws  of  Nalwra  are  net  obsewed  wilh  the 
g^eal^t  r^uktrity  in  ils  internal  cfWMtions  and  govcoi* 

The  phj)o90fher»  if  he>  be*  cmsistttt,  nuiat  ap^y  the 
sw)!^  t^a99nuig  to  tike  actions  aipd  Tv^ci^  iiiteUjgeat 
(fgspiti^  7^em«!(rti<f4gahMr«!idiiiieiqMCtedrea»hiti^ 
n^n^  joa$^:  fteqnentlgr  he  aecounted  fea  b|^  Aom  who  know 
C^eigr  p^titfalftc  cwwrnataooe  of  their  duiractevattd  sitoa- 
twi*  A  peimn  of  aifc  eWiging  dfbpnsjlieK  gkraftapetnA 
^9mm I  Bok hehw. th^ tQodi«di,.oa  haa  tm/k dinad.  A 
#tt]pl4i  feUovi  disooveni!  ai»  nHMXHomoai  alaoidty  ib  hit;  cai^ 
ri^;  ]^ntr he  haa  »al  iivth a. suddsft  piQe» of  good 
twet  On  e^wA  whea  aa  aotion^  as)  SDBMtunea  hnpiMni^ 
emm(.  ba  partjaiilafl]^'  aoewntad  fbc^eithHrhgr  the  pei 
bMiaielfcHr  biiotiiflrifc;  wwhiiaw^ii|«geni»al^«tIiBt  Ae 
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ricters  of  loeii  mre^  tu  a,  certain  degree^  incodstttt  ^^4  i^^ 
rcgaUqr.  This  is,  in  «  nwuiMrj  the  constaat  chsyactipr  of 
humao  nature;  though  it  be  ^^cabld,  in  a  more  {iaxti* 
cular  Bnanner,  to  some  persona  who  have  no  fixed  rule  for 
their  conduct}  but  proceed  in  a  continued  course  of  ci^M&to 
and  inconstancy.  The  imernal  principles  and  motivea 
9iay  operate  in  a  unifiagrm  manner,  notwithstanding  thaso 
seigning  irregularities;  in  the  same  manner  as  th&wiiid% 
rain8»  douds^  and  other  tariatiens  of  the  weatbc^  are  siipr* 
posed  to  be  govenied  by  steady  principkdi;  tWiigh  js»t 
easily  discoverable  by  haman  sagiacitgr  and  inquior^ 

Thus  it  appears^  Mi  mly  that  the  cmj  unction  betweesi 
motivea  and  voluntary  actions  b  as  regular  dn4  U9if<Ann 
as  that  between  the  cause  and  effect  in  any  part  ei  nature  ft 
but  also  that  this  legulai  con^unation  haabeesi  univcriaUjf 
acbvywledged  amo^g  nanhindi.  aad  has  never  been  iha 
nrt]ject  of  dispute^  mther  itt  philoiM>pby  or  eomiapui  life« 
Mow,  as  il  ia  firom  past  cspaiieai^  that  We  daaw  alt  iafi»» 
reacca  concefniitg  the  futiMr^  andaa  wetondada  that.olh 
jads  wiU  al^iagrs  bo  oaiqiDinsd  togethei,  which  we  find  Uk 
haie  alviagrs  beea  ceii|oiBed ;  it  may  seem^supeifluoua  tl» 
piov^  tfart^  thia  eapaiiaaced  aaifoiBiity  itt^htansn  adseia 
if  a  sowrca  whenee  we  drawv  in^ftywect  ctaiatmilg  thenii 
Bai  ia  eadetf  to- thoaw  the  acgunMWt  inUi  a  graalsa  variety 
cf  Iighi%  wediatt  alsoinaist^  lhaac^bKici(^oi»lUaUiter 


Thenmtual  dqic»deaceot  MMeat  is  so  gveat^.  in  att  soaia* 
ftiel^  that  acaroa  any  human  action  ia  entirely  complatd  in 
itseH^  or  in  performadb  wilhowb  soaae  rcfaraace  toth*  aa^ 
liaw  ef  odiea%  whadsarereqiasitetomakeitaiiaMierfiiHy 
ihemtCDtionofAeageBaL  The  peMsst  astificar,.  who Ta» 
bonaa  aime^  enpasta  at  least  the  ptolection  of  the  aiagia^ 
10  imMM  hiML  the  e^ojOMrt  of  tfaa  firaiAs  of  Ua  !•« 
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boiir.  He  also  expects,  that  when  he  carries  his  goods  to 
market,  and  oflfers  them  at  a  reasonable  price,  he  shall  find 
purchasers ;  and  shall  be  able,  by  the  money  he  accjuires, 
to  engage  others  to  supply  him  with  those  commodities 
which  are  requisite  for  his  subsistence.  In  proportion  as 
men  extend  their  dealings,  and  render  their  intercourse 
with  others  more  complicated,  they  always  comprehend 
in  their  schemes  of  life  a  greater  variety  of  voluntary  ac- 
tions, which  they  expect,  from  the  proper  motives,  to  co- 
operate with  their  own.  .  In  all  these  conclusions,  they 
take  their  measures  from  past  eiqperience,in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  their  reasonings  concerning  external  objects ; 
and  firmly  believe  that  men,  as  well  as  all  the  elements, 
are  to  continue  in  their  operations  the  same  that  they 
have  ever  found  them.  A  manufacturor  reckons  upon  the 
labour  of  his  servants  for  the  execution  of  any  work,  as 
much  as  upon  the  tools  which  he  employs,  and  would  be 
equally  surprised  wei^  his  expectations  disappointed.  In 
short,  this  experimental  inference  and  reasoning  concern- 
ing the  'Actions  of  others  enters  so  much  iQto  human  life, 
that  no  man,  while  awake,  is  ever  a  moment  without  em- 
ploying it  Have  we  not  reason,  therefore,  to  affirm,  thatall 
mankind  have  always  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
according  to  the  foregoing  definition  and  explication  of  it  ? 
Nor  have  philosophers  ever  entertained  a  different  opi- 
nion from  the  people  in  this  particular.  For  not  to  men- 
tion that  almost  every  action  of  their  life  supposes  that 
opinion,  there  are  even  few  of  the  speculative  parts  of 
learning  to  which  it  is  not  essentiaL  What  would  he* 
come  of  Atsfoiy,  had  we  not  a  dependence  on  the  veracity 
of  the  historian,  according  to  the  experience  which  we 
have  had  of  mankind  ?  How  could  poUiicg  be  a  science,  if 
laws  and  forms  of  government  had  not  a  uniform  influence 
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upon  society  ?  Where  would  be  the  foundatioii  of  mor^Ug 
if  particular  characters  had  no  certain  or  determihate 
power  to  produce  particular  sentifnents,  and  if  these  senti- 
ments had  no  constant  operation  on  actions  ?  And  with 
what  pretence  could  we  employ  our  crUieitm  upon-  any 
poet  or  polite  author,  if  we  could  not  pr oQouncfe  the  con- 
duct and  sentiments  of  his  actor;?,  either  natural  or  unna- 
tural; to  such  characters,  and  in  such  circumstances  ?  It 
seems  almost  impossible,  therefore,  to  engage,  either  in 
science  or  action  of  any  kind)  witjhout  acknowledging  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  and  this  vtf^enc^  from  motives  to 
voluntary  actions ;  ftom  characters  to  conduct 

And  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  aptly  natxtral  and 
Moritf  evidence  link  together,  and  form  only  one  chain  pf 
argument,  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  allow  that  they  a^e 
of  the  same  nature,  and  derived  from  the  same  principles. 
A  prisoner,  who  has  neither  money  nor  interest,  dis^vern 
the  impossibility  of  his  escape;  tis  well  when  he  considjers. 
the  obstinacy  of  the  gaoler,  as  the  walls  and  barsi.with. 
which  he  is  surrounded ;  and,  in  aU  attempts  for  his;  free* 
dom,'  chooses  rather  to  work  upon  th^.stpne  and  iron  of 
the  one,  than  upon  the  iuflesuble  nature  of  the  other. 
The  ^ame  prisoner,  when  ponduioted  to  the  scaffold,  fore- 
sees his  death  as  certainly  Irosti  the  constancy  ai»d  ^^ty 
of  his  guards,  as  from  the 'Operation  of  the  axe  or  whed*. 
His  mind  runs  along  a  certain  train  of  ideas :  The.  r^eCus^! 
of  the  soldiers  to  consent  to-  his  escape ;  the  action'  jOf  th^. 
executioner ;  the,  separation  of  the  head  and  body;  bleed-> 
ing,  convulsive  motions,' and, death.  Here  is  a. connected' 
chain  of  natural  causes  and  voluntary  actions ;  but  the 
mind  feels  no  difference  between  them,  in  passing  from  on^ 
link  to  another,  nor  is .  less  certain  of  the  future  event 
than  if  it  were  connected  with  the  objects  present  to  |h^ 
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nMKiry  or  $eam^  by  a  train  of  causeS)  eemenUd  together 
bjr  what  w«  are  pleased  to  call  a  pkjfmeal  iMcessitj^  The 
same  ezperienoed  unkm  has  the  same  effect  on  the  nund, 
whether  the  united  objects  be  motives,  voUdoni  and  ac- 
tion ;  or  figure  and  motion.  We  may  ehange  the  names 
of  ftkigs;  bot  th^  nature  and  their  operation  on  the  un-^ 
derstanding  never  change. 

Were  a  man,  whom  I  know  to  be  honest  and  opulent, 
and  with  whom  I  lived  in  intimate  frioidship,  to  come  in- 
to my  house,  where  I  aa  surrounded  with  my  servants,  I 
rest  assured,  that  he  is  not  to  stab  me  before  he  leaves  it, 
in  order  to  rob  me  of  my  silver  standisb ;  and  I  no  more 
sttspeet  this  event  than  the  falling  of  the  house  itsdf,  wMth 
is  new,  and  solidly  built  and  founded.  But  he  mag  kcn^e 
bsm  seiiied  wkh  a  midim  atid  unitiowH  J¥mzjf0  80  may  a 
sudden  emrthquake  arisen  and  shake  and  tumble  my  house 
dbdut  my  ears*  X  shaB  therefore  ehange  the  suppositiona 
I  riiaH  say,  that  I  know  with  eartainty,  that  he  is  not  to 
put  his  hand  into  the  fire,  and  hold  it  there  fffl  it  be  con^ 
smned :  And  this  ev^it  I  thiric  I  can  foretdl  wkh  the 
sttne  assurance,  as  that,  if  he  throw  himself  Mt  ef  the 
wfedow,  and  meet  widi  no  obstruction^  he  w3I  not  remain 
8  moment  suspended  in  Ae  air.  Ko  stMpicioK  of  an  n^ 
known  frenzy  can  give  the  least  possibSHy  to  the  fotmet 
event,  wluch  is  so  contrary  to  all  the  known  prmdples  of 
human  nature.  A  man  who  at  noon  leaves  bis  purse  fell 
of  geld  on  the  pavement  at  Charii^Cross,  may  as  well 
expeet  AM,  k  wiH  fly  away  like  a  featfaer,  as  that  be  wUI 
find  it  untouched  an  hour  after.  Above  oae  half  of  humsn 
itaisottingB  eontdn  infeftsnces  of  a  sunilar  nature,  attended 
wiA  more  or  less  degrees  of  certAinty,  proportioned  to  otif 
experience  of  the  usual  conduct  of  mankind  in  such  parti- 
cular situettous. 
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I  have  firequently  considered,  what  could  possibly  be  the 
reason  why  all  mankind*  though  they  have  ever,  without 
hesitationy  acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  necessity  in  their 
whole  practice  and  reasoning,  have  yet  discovered  sudi  a 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  it  in  words,  and  have  rather 
shown  a  propensi^,  in  all  ages,  to  profess  the  contrary 
opinion*  The  matter,  I  think,  may  be  accounted  for  after 
the  following  manner.  If  we  examine  the  operations  of 
body,  and  the  production  of  effects  from  their  causes,  we 
shall  find,  that  all  our  fiEtculties  can  never  carry  us  farther 
in  our  knowledge  of  this  relation,. than  barely  to  observe^ 
that  particular  objects  are  constantly  corfftrined  together, 
and  that  the  mind  is  carried,  by  a  customary  transition^  from 
the  appearance  of  the  one  to  the  belief  of  the  other.  But 
though  this  conclusion  concerning  human  ignorance  be  the 
result  of  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  this  subject,  men  still  en- 
tertain a  strong  propensity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate 
&rther  into  the  powers  of  nature,  and  perceive  something 
like  a  necessary  connection  between  the  cause  and  the  ef* 
fecL  Whemagain  they  turn  their  reflections  towards  the 
operations  of  their  own  minds,  sudfed  no  such  connection 
of  the  motive  and  the  action ;  they  are  thence  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  di£ference  between  the  effects,  which 
result  from  nuiterial  force,  and  those  which  arise  from 
thought  and  intelligence.  But  being  once  convinced,  that 
we  know  nothing  farther  of  causation  of  any  kind,  than 
merely  the  comttant  eo/i^funttim  of  objects,  and  the  cons^ 
quent  wfironce  of  the  mind  from  one  to  another,  and  find- 
ing that  these  two  circumstances  are  universally  idlowed  to 
have  place  in  voluntary  actions ;  we  may  be  more  easily 
led  to  own  the  same  necessi^  common  to  all  causes*  And 
though  this  reasoning  may  contradict  the  systems  of  many 
•  philosophers,  in  ascribing  necessity  to  the  determinations 
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of  tlie  will,  we  shall  find,  upon  reflection,  that  they  dissent 
from  it  in  words  only,  not  in  their  real  sentiments*  Ne- 
cessity, according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  taken, 
has  never  yet  been  rejected,  nor  can  ever,  I  think,  be  re- 
jected by  any  philosopher.  It  may  only,  perhaps,  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  mind  can  perceive,  in  the  operations  of 
matter,  some  farther  connection  between  the  cause  and 
effisct ;  and  a  ccmnection  that  has  not  place  in  the  volun- 
tary actions  of  intelligent  beings.  Now,  whether  it  be  so 
or  not,  can  only  appear  upon  examination ;  and  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  these  philosophers  to  make  good  their  asser- 
tion, by  defining  or  describing  that  necessity,  and  point- 
ing it  out  to  us  in  the  operations  of  materidi  causes. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  men  begin  at  the  wrong  end 
of  this  question  concerning  liberty  and  necessity,  when  they 
•enter  upon  it  by  examining  the  fiusulties  of  the  soul,  the 
influence  of  the  understanding,  and  the  operations  of  the 
wilL  Let  them  first  discuss  a  more  simple  question,  name- 
ly, the  operations  of  body  and  brute  unintelligent  matter ; 
and  try  whether  they  can  there  form  any  ide^  of  causation 
and  necessity,  except  that  of  a  constant  conjunction  of  ob- 
jects, and  subsequent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to 
/^.another.  If  these  circumstances  form,  in  reality,  the  whole 
of  that  necessity  which  we  conceive  in  matter,  and  if  these 
circumstances  be  also  universally  acknowledged  to  take 
place  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  dispute  is  at  an 
^end ;  at  least,  must  be  owned  to  be  thenceforth  merely 
•verbal.  But  as  long  as  we  will  rashly  suppose,  that  we  have 
some  farther  idea  of  necessity  and  causation  in  the  operar 
tions  of  external  objects ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  can 
find  nothing  fiuther  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  the  mind ; 
there  is  no  possibility  of  bringing  the  question  to  any  de- 
terminate issue,  while  we  proceed  upon  so  erroneous  a  sup- 
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position.  The  only  method  of  undeceiving  us  is  to  mount 
up  higher ;  to  examine  the  narrow  extent  of  science  when 
applied  to  material  causes ;  and  to  convince  ourselves,  that 
ail  we  know  of  them  is  the  constant  conjunction  and  infe- 
rence above  mendcmed.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  we  are  induced  to  fix  such  narrow  limits  to 
human  understanding :  But  we  can  afterwards  find  no  dit 
ficulty  when  we  come  to  ap|^y  this  doctrine  to  the  actions 
of  the  will.  For  as  it  is  evident  that  these  have  a  regular 
conjunction  with  motives  and  circumstances  and  charac- 
ter, and  as  we  always  draw  inferences  firom  one  to  the 
other,  we  must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  words,  that 
necessity  which  we  have  already  avowed  in  every  delibe- 
ration of  our  lives,  and  in  every  step  of  our  conduct  and 
behaviour  \ 

But  to  proceed  in  this  reconciling  project  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity ;  the  most  contentious 
question  of  metaphysics,  the  most  contentious  science:  it 
will  not  require  many  words  to  prove^  that  all  mankind 
have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  necessity,  and  that  the  whole  dispute,  in  this  respect 
also,  has  been  hitherto  merely  verbal.  For  what  is  meant 
by  liberty,  when  applied  to  voluntary  actions  ?  We  cannot 
surely  mean,  that  actions  have  so  little  connection  with 
motives,  inclinations,  and  circumstances,  that  one  does  not 
follow  with  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  from  the  other, 
and  that  one  affords  no  inference  by  which  we  can  conclude 
the  existence  of  the  other.  For  these  are  plain  and  ac- 
knowledged matters  of  fact  By  liberty,  then,  we  can  only 
mean  a  power  qf  acting  or  not  acting  according  to  the  dc-- 
terminations  of  the  mU;  that  is,  if  we  choose  to  remain  at 
rest,  we  may ;  if  we  choose  to  move,  we  also  may.     Now 

'•  See  Note  [F.] 
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lift  hTpothetical  liberty  is  lUUYenudly  allowed  to  bdong 
Id  every  one  who  is  not  a  prisoner  and  in  chains.  Here 
dien  is  no  snbject  of  dispute. 

Whaterer  definition  we  may  give  of  liberty,  we  should 
be  carelbl  to  observe  two  requisite  circumstances ;  Jtniy 
that  it  be  consistent  with  plain  matter  of  fact ;  secoiidBm 
that  it  be  consistent  with  itself.  If  we  observe  these  cir- 
cnmstancesy  and  render  our  definition  intelligiblei  I  am 
persuaded  that  all  mankind  will  be  found  of  one  opinion 
with  regard  to  it 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  nothing  exists  without  a 
cause  of  its  existence ;  and  that  chance,  when  strictly  ex- 
amined, is  a  mere  negative  word,  and  means  not  any  real 
power  which  has  any  where  a  being  in  nature.  But  it  is 
pretended  that  some  causes  are  necessary,  some  not  neces- 
sary. Here  then  is  die  advantage  of  definitions.  Let  any 
one  d^tnt  a  cause,  without  comprehending,  as  a  part  of 
the  definition,  a  necessary  eoiwieoCioft  with  its  eflfect ;  and 
let  him  shew  distinctly  the  origin  of  the  idea  expressed  by 
the  definition ;  and  I  shall  readily  give  up  the  whole  con- 
troversy. But  if  the  foregoing  explication  of  the  matter  be 
received,  this  must  be  absolutely  impracticable.  Had  not 
objects  a  regular  conjunction  with  each  other,  we  should 
never  have  entertained  any  notion  of  cause  and  eflfect ;  and 
this  regular  conjunction  produces  that  inference  of  the  un- 
derstanding, which  is  the  only  connection  that  we  can  have 
any  comprehension  of.  Whoever  attempts  a  definition  of 
cause,  exclusive  of  these  circumstances,  will  be  obliged,  ei- 
ther to  employ  unintelligible  terms,  or  such  as  are  synony- 
mous to  the  term  which  he  endeavours  to  define  *.  And 
if  the  definition  above  mentioned  be  admitted,  liberty,^ 

when  opposed  to  necessity,  not  to  constraint,  is  the  same 

f 

•  See  Note  [G.] 
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thing  with  chanoe ;  whipl)  is  ynivetsally  ^Uow^  (p  hf(,Vf% 
Qpei^stenc^y 


PART  JI, 


There  is  qq  method  of  jeasomag  more  conunoD;'  an^ 
yet  none  mcgre  bkmieable^  than,  in  philosoiduGal  dtspiita% 
laendeavourtherefiitationof  anyhypothesisi  byaprcrten^^ 
of  its  dangerous  consequenoes  to  religion  and  mor^tyt 
When  any  opinion  leads  to  absurdity»  it  is  ceii^iipjy  |a|si^  i 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opinion  is  fi»ls(9  bei;ause  it  is  of 
dttigerous  consequence*  Such  tppios>  tl^ereforey  oqght  eg^ 
tiiely  to  be  forborne*  as  se^vif^  nothing  to  the  dispo^erf 
of  truth,  but  only  to  make  the  person  of  a|i  ay^tagoni^^ 
odious.  This  I  obserye  in  general,  vithput  pretending  tq 
draw  anjadvan^ig^  from  it.  J  frankjy  subiqit  to  an  exa- 
mination of  this  kind ;  and  shall  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
doctrines,  bpth  pf  necessity  apd  liberty,  as  abpye  e^laint 
edf  are  not  only  poQsisl^t  with  gipfa|ity,  liyt^tfe  absolptOf 
ly  es^eqtinl  to  its  support*  :i 

Necessity  may  be  defined  two  ways^  conformably  to  the 
two  defii^itipps  of  caascy  of  which  it  makes  an  essemtial  party 
It  consists  either  in  the  constant  conjunction  <tf  Ijke  pliject% 
Of  kiihfi  i])ference  of  die  uoder^taudiqg  frpm  ppe  ojhgect 
to  another.  Now  n^ce^sitjr,  in  both  these  s^oses,  (whicfa, 
indecMJ^  are  at  bottom  thp  satn^)9  has  uniirersilly,  tlK>t|gh 
tacitly^  i^  thp  i^h/OplSf  m  the  pulpit,  apd  in  common  li^ 
been  allowed  to  beloiftgt0  the  will  of  qian;  andnoonehaa 
ever  pretended  to  deny,  that  we  can  draw  infeMM:es  cont 
cerning  h\iiMn  actimis,  and  that  those  it^rences  are  fojuid'? 

\0L.  II,  H 


§i  dh'th^  ei^ri^c#il  tmion  of  like  BietioM,  wkfa  i^4  ftMu 
tiYes,  inclinationi,  and  circumstances.  The  ofllf  paitictf- 
lar  in  which  any  one  can  differ,  is,  that  either,  perhaps,  he 
will  refuse  to  give  the  name  of  necessity  to  this  proper^  of 
human  actions ;  but  as  long  as  the  meaning  is  understood, 
I  hope  the  word  can  do  no  harm :  Or,  that  he  will  main- 
tain  it  possible  to  discoVet  s6lhething  farther  in  the  opera- 
tions of  matter.  But  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  can 
fo^fcW  «IMiSe^iic9  W  ftUftAity  Of  i^ifli^iM,  wllM#^  it 
iMj ' B(^ %d  Mttfjyn pRilo96pfr^ -^p  ill^ttt)5vJ4i^^'    -W^^ > ntfjf 

9»^w  tssk^m  »  nm^ng^  tKwi  m^f^  »  m  it6i^  «r  Mf 

wUBt*  e  rGtjr  eue  cKtcsb  anci  BMist'reBCnFf^ajMrW  evi^  Vre  caanjBw 
lif6^  d»8fifiiMA<^  lit  tliei«^e^«^o^a^  9)fdlej»#IA']ft<i 
fi^a  ttf  flie  i^iB^  biit  6%  in  {Ktft  #itk  f ^^ard  to  fliateiM 
m^im  AM  eiiii^l  NdtMng,^  theteftitiii  eknr  be  ifi«^  lA^ 
tibStii^  iH  Mflf^  tlUrf  tbii  dotiti%ie. 
'  illl  h^  WS^  f6iind€fd  on  i^nftMds  «ii^  (hmUEOMitt^  It 
M  iitp)^s«ff,  dif  §  fl(Mam«ntal  {)HMipIe^  tiiM  fli^^  ihdtttitt 
MfM  i(  r^^fMtfr  ted  uiHt^m  ifOkit^k^  6d  th«  miM,  tbid 
KdOi f nSdtMe ffie good,  AndpfM^^ent  th^etil  ^k^tidk^  ^i 
may  give  to  this  influence  what  iiitme'ire  j^eas^;  btlt  Ha  it 
M  ii§atf)y  e5f$«lMd  #Idf  tb^  ft»ion,  it  Aitttft  bd  eaft^tti^  a 
elMM^  MM  Ijl9  lM)ked  tt()M  M  m  biMtaute  df  that  Aec^ssiff 

-  1[l»e  6ifly  |^fd{Af  ebjedc  ^htttf^6r  v^i^Mcfe, »  ai  ^df^ 
Mi  W.cr^limtt,  endbired'v^ith  thot^h«Md  6onstidii^li(Ms 
AMt  iHieH  finjr  i^Hftikttf  dt  i«§!firidu»  flM6iii  esttik  tk^ 
iWMisMtf^it  i»  Mly  by  th^  r^lAti^  td  Ae  ^^tiU>ii,  ot  ma^ 
Mi^tlflW fi4tfeMi6i  AMdii»iii^e, by tkeir v^ imui^ idtt- 
tMfftil^Mid  ti^^iilhiliirt  Aid  whei^  diiJly  lA'tfokd  not  frcm 
sdlH^>^Ml^iyitte  4^btftfmte^  aftd  dispersitian  of  ti^f  persM 
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wlM  {Mffformed  them,  ^ey  can  twilJieF  yedound  to  his  bo- 
ndttTi  if  good;  nor  mftmy)  if  evik  The  actions  (Ams- 
srfi^  HM^  be  Mameable;  tbe^maybe  ecHXtrarytoailltbe 
ndfta  (tf  momM^  and  religioB :  9ot  die  penoa  is  nod  an- 
swetable  fi)r  them ;  and  as  they  proceeded  from  Bothi}^  si 
Ilim  Aat  is  dunible  and  constant,  and  leam  nothing  of  that 
flatore  behind  theni^  ili&HnpossiUehe  can,  upon  theiF  acr 
ce^mtybecoBie^eolyectofpiniiat^iient  or  vengeance.  Ao^ 
oor^ng  to  the  prineiple>  therefore,  which  denies  neoessityy 
and  consequently  causes,  a  miin  is  as  pure  and  untakile^ 
after  having  committed  the  most  horrid  crimen  as  at  the 
irst  moment  of  his  birth,  nor  is  his  character  anywise  ion- 
eemed  m  his  actions ;  since  tih^  are  not  derived  froiki  i^ 
ind  the  wickedness  of  the  one  can  never  be  used  as  a  prooi 
oiAe  depravity  oS  the  other. 

Men  are  not  blamed  for  such  actions  as  they  perforni 
^gnoranlly  and  casually,  whatever  may  be  the  consequear 
oesk  Why  ?  but  because  the  prini^Ies  of  these  action^ 
are  cmfy  momentary,  and  tenninate  in  them  tiat^  Men 
are  less  blamed  for  such  actions  as  th^  perform  hastily^ 
and  unpremeditately,  than  for  such  as  proved  fhmi  deH^ 
baratioft.  For  what  reason?  btvt b^ause  k  h^sty  tempeti 
fiion^  a  constant  cause  or  principle  m  the  n^nid,  operates 
only  by  intervals,  and  infects  not  the  whole  eharaeteri  A« 
gain,  repentance  wipes  off  every  cnme^  if  attended  with  a^ 
reformation  of  life  and  manners.  How  is  tM^  to  be  ac« 
counted  for  ?  but  by  asserting,  that  actions  render  a  peiv 
son  criminal,  merely  as  they  are  prooft  of  crfaninid  princi- 
ples in  the  mind ;  and  when,  by  an  iilteration  of  these 
principles,  they  cease  to  btf  jost  proofs,  they  l&ewise  cease 
to  be  criminaL  But,  except  upon  the  doctrine  of  necessi- 
ty, they  never  were  just  proofs,  and  consequently  nevef 
were  criminal. 

h2 
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It  will  be  equally  easy  to  prove,  and  from  the  same  ar* 
guments,  that  libertyy  according  to  that  definition  above 
mentioned,  in  which  all  men  agree,  is  also  essential  to  mo- 
rality, and  that  no  hmnan  actions,  where  it  is  wanting,  are 
susceptible  of  any  moral  qualities,  or  can  be  the  objects  ei- 
ther of  approbation  or  dislike.    For  as  actions  are  objects 
of  our  moral  sentiment,  so  far  only  as  they  are  indications 
of  the  internal  character^  passions,  and  affections ;  it  is  im- 
possibly that  they  can  give  rise  either  to  praise  or  blarney 
where  they  proceed  not  from  these  principles,  but  are  de-; 
rived  altogether  from  external  violence. 
.  I  pretend  not  to  have  obviated  or  removed  all  objections:, 
to  this  theory,  with  regard  to  necessity  and  liberty.  X  can. 
foresee  other  objections,  derived  from  topics,  which  have, 
not  here  been  treated  of.     It  may  be  said,  for  instance,- 
^t  if  voluntary  actions  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of 
necessi^  with  the  operations  of  matter,  tliere  is  a  conti- 
nued chain  of  necessary  causes,  pre-ordained,  and  pre-de^ 
t^ranned,  reaching  from  the  Original  Cause  of  all,  to  every 
single  volition  of  every  human  creature*     No  contingency 
any  where  in  the  universe ;  no  indifference ;  no  liberty^ 
While  we  act,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  acted  upon.    The 
ultimate  Author  of  all  our  volitions  is  the  Creator  of  the 
worlds  who  first  bestowed  motion  on  this  immense  machine, 
and  placed  all  beings  in  that  particular  position,  whence 

• 

every  subsequent  event,  byim  inevitable  necessity,  must  re- 
sult. Human  actions,  therefore,  either  can  have  no  moral 
turpitude  at  all,  as  proceeding  from  so  good  a  cause ;  or 
if  they  have  any  turpitude,  they  must  involve  our  Creator 
in  the  same  guilt,  while  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  their 
ultimate  pause  and  anthor.  For  as  a  man,  who  fired  a 
mine^  is  answerable  for  all  the  consequences,  whether  the 
train  he  employed  be  long  or  short ;  so,  wherever  a  conti- 
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nued  chain  of  necessary  causes  is  fixed,  that  Being,  either 
finite  or  infinite,  who  produces  the  first,  is  likewise  the  au- 
thor of  all  the  rest,  and  must  both  bear  the  blame,  and  ac-^ 
quire  the  praise,  which  belong  to  them.  Our  clear  and 
unalterable  ideas  of  morality  establish  this  rule  upon  un- 
questionable reasons,  when  we  examine  the  consequences 
of  any  human  action ;  and  these  reasons  must  still  have 
greater  force,  when  applied  to  the  volitions  and  intentions: 
of  a  Being  infinitely  wise  and  powerfiiL  Ignorance  or  im- 
potence may  be  pleaded  for  so  limited  a  creature  as  man ; 
but  those  imperfections  have  no  place  in  our  Creator.  He 
foresaw,  he  ordaiiied,  he  intended  all  those  actions  of  men, 
which  we  so  rashly  pronounce  criminaL  And  we  must 
therefore  conclude,  either  that  they  are  not  criminal,  or 
that  the  Deity,  not  man,  is  accountable  for  them.  But 
as  either  of  these  positions  is  absurd  and  impious,  it  (oU 
lows,  that  the  doctrine  from  which  they  are  deduced  can- 
not possibly  be  true,  as  being  liable  to  all  the  same  objec- 
tions. An  absurd  consequence,  if  necessary,  proves  the 
original  doctrine  to  be  absurd ;  in  the  same  manner  as  cri« 
ffiinal  actions  render  criminal  the  original  cause,  if  the  con- 
nection between  them  be  necessary  and  inevitable. 

This  objection  consists  of  two  parts,  which  we  shall  ex- 
amine sq^arately :  Firsts  that  if  human  actions  can  be 
traced  up,  by  a  necessary  chain,  to  the  Deity,  they  can 
never  be  criminal ;  on  account  of  the  infinite  perfection 
of  that  Being  from  whom  they  are  derived,  and  who  can . 
intend  nothing  but  what  is  altogether  good  and  laudable. 
Or,  9econdly^  if  they  be  criminal,  we  must  retract  the  at- 
tribute of  perfection  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Deity,  and 
must  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  ultimate  author  of  guilt 
and  moral  turpitude  in  all  his  creatures. 


• 
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Tbe  antMf^  io  the  fir|i  dbjectum  Memsobvious  loid  O01H 
vincin^  Tb^te  lire  ailuijr  [diiloioplier%  who,  after  an  «s<- 
aot  flcamtiflj  df  Afe  phenoHnfflia  of  Nature,  condude  that 
^  WaoiiBi  oonsjdered  as  ^cme  njf  steiH^  is,  in  every  period 
of  its  eidsiencQ,  ordered  with  perfect  beae^oknces  and 
tfaai'tlie  utmost  pQsdSide  happiness  wiU,  in  tbe  end,  result 
tb  all  created  beings,  without  any  mixture  of  pcMlitive  or 
absolute  ill  end  misery*  Every  pbyaical  ill,  ^y  th^, 
Htakes  en  essential. ^rt  i[>f  this  benevolent  iqrsteia«  and 
eould  itot  pouiblyb^  removed,  byevfen  the  Deity  himself 
eonsidered  ms  m  wise  agait,  without  giving  entranee  4e 
greater  HI,  or  excluding  greater  gtxxl,  which  will  result 
firom  it  Fjrem  this  theory,  some  pbiloBophers,  and  the 
sncienT  SMes  among  the  rest,  derived  a  topic  of  oons<J»* 
tkm  under  bU  afflictions,  while  they  taught  their  pupil's 
that  those  ills  under  ^faich  they  laboured,  were,  in  refllityf 
goods  to  the  universe^  and  that  to  an  enlarged  View,  which 
tottld  comprehend  the  whole  system  of  Nature,  every 
event  became  an  object  of  joy  and  exultation.  But  though 
this  topic  be  specious  and  sublime,  it  was  soon  found  iu 
practice  weak  )uid  inefiectuaL  You  would  surely  more 
irritate  than  appease  a  man  lying  under  the  rackihg  pains 
ef  the  gout,  by  preadiing  up  to  him  the  rectitude  of  those 
general  laws  which  produced  the  malignant  humours  in 
his  body,  and  led  them  through  the  proper  canals,  to  the 
sinews  and  nerves,  where  they  now  excite  such  acute  tor- 
ments. Hiese  enlarged  riews  may,  Jbr  a  moment,  please 
the  imagination  of  a  speculative  man,  who  is  placed  in  ease 
aind  security;  but  neither  can  they  dwell  with  constancy 
on  his  mind,  even  though  undisturbed  by  the  emotions  of 
fiain  or  passion;  much  less  can  they  maintain  their  ground 
when  attacked  by  such  powerful  antagonists.  The  affec* 
tions  take  a  narrower  and  more  natural  survey  of  their  ob- 
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of  hniiMW  minds,  regard  aIopc  Ae  bagga  MmmA  m»  iml 
arojHrturttedby  guch  emnts  us  appear  good  or  ill  to  ihe 

•  llie.caoeis  the  tame  with JMoml AS. vith  it 

cannot  reasonably  besupposed,  that  thoseremote  considen^ 
timat^Ouoh'ace  found  of  jk>  Utde  efficacy  wjiib  xeg^d  to  die 
qpc^  >will  baf^  a  Biore  peavarlwl  influence  with  r^gjtxd^  the 
oiibfir.   The  mind  effnan  is  so  formed  by  Natnce,  that  «p>- 
oa.tfae  appeanmoeof x^cvtaiaxharacters,  diqpofiitiQns, and 
actaoiigjit  immediatfilyfeelsAhft  flmtijnf  at  ofappBobatim  or 
Usane ;  oior  ate  ihare  any  aaiotions  more  essential  ito  ila 
fioBBue  and  oonstitnCion.  The  charactefs  wUgh/engaf^  our 
appaobation  ase  chiefly  anch  as  contribute  to  ^tbe  peace  asul 
aecurity  of  Jbunan  society ;  as  the  ahara^ers  which  excita 
bkttipe  are  chiefly,  aoc^  aa  .tend  to  pidaUc  ^detriment  and 
diaturbanoe :  Whence  it  may  .reaaonably  be  presnm^,  that 
the  aoLoral  sentkoentsarisei  either  mediatdy  or  immediately, 
from  a  ^red^tion  on  these  opposite  interests.  What  though 
phik>aoph|cal  meditations  astablish  a  difierent  opinion  or 
aonjeetore,  that  a^ary  thing  is  xjght  with  regard  to  the 
whple,  and  that  the  qualities  which  disturb. society  are,  dn 
the  main,  as  beneficial,  and  are  as  aqitab^e  to  the  primary 
inten^don  of  Nature,  as  those  which  more  directly  promote 
ks  happiness  and  wdfare  ?  Are  such  remote  and  yncertfdn 
speculations  able  to. counterbalance  the  sentiments  ^icb 
arise  from  the  natural  and  immediate  view  of  the  objects  ? 
A  man  who  is  robbed  of  a  considerable  sum ;  does  he  find 
his  vexation  for  the  loss  anywise  diminished  by  these  sub- 
lime reflections  ?  Why,  then,  should  his  moral  resentment 
against  the  crime  be  supposed  incompatible  with  them  ? 
Or  why  should  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  real  distinction 
between  vice  and  virtue  be  reconcileable  to  all  speculative 
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^tamis  of  philosophy,  as  wdl  -as  that  of  a  real 
between  personal  beauty  and  deformity  ?  Both  these  dis^ 
tinctions  are  founded  in  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  hu« 
man  mind :  And  these  sentiments  are  not  to  be  oontrolled^ 
or  altered  by  any  phikisophical  theory  or  qieculation  irbat- 
soeren 

The  second  objection  iEulmits  noi  of  so  easy  and  satis^ 
fiKt(»7  an  answer ;  nor  is  it  possiU^  to  explain  distinctlyi 
faqw  the  Deity  can.be  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  actions 
of  men,  without  being  the  author  of  sin  and  moral  tur- 
pitude. These  are  mysteries  which  mere  natural  and  uiw 
assisted  reason  is  yery  unfit  to  handle;  and  whatever  system, 
she  embraces,  she  must  find  herself  involved  in  inextcica^ 
ble  difficulties,  and  even  contradictions,  at  every  step  which- 
she  takes  with  regard  to  such  subjects.  To  reconcile  the 
indif&renoe  and  contingenqr  of  human  actions  with  pre- 
science, or  to  defend  absolute  decrees,  and  yet  free  the 
Deity  from  being  the  author  of  sin^  has  beoi  found  hither* 
to  to  exceed  all  the  power  of  philosophy.  Happy^  if  she 
be  thence  sensible  of  her  temerity,  when  she  pries  into 
these  sublime  mysteries ;  and,  leaving  a  scene  so  full  of  ob- 
scurities and  pei-plexities,  return,  with  suitable  modesty,  to 
her  true  and  proper  province,  the  examination  of  ccnnmon 
life,  where  she  will  find  difficulties  enow  to  employ  her 
inquiries,  without  launching  into  so  boundless  an  ocean  of 
doubt,  uncertainty,  and  contradiction. 


SECTION  IX. 


OJP  THE  REASON  OF  ANIMJlLS* 

Aix  our  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact  ate  ibunded 
6a  a  species  of  Analogy,  which  leads  us  to  expect  from 
any  cause  the  same  events  which  we  hare  observed  to  re* 
salt  from  similar  causes*  Where  the  causes  are  entirely 
similar,  the  analc^  is  perfect,  and  the  inference  drawn, 
from  it  is  regarded  as  certain  and  conclosive :  Nor  does 
any  man  ever  entertain  a  doubt,  where  he  sees  a  piece  of 
iron,  that  it  will  have  weight  and  cohesion  of  parts,  as  in 
allother  instances  which  have  ever  fallen  under  his  observa« 
fion.  But  where  the  objects  have  not  so  exact  a  similarity, 
the  analogy  is  less  perfect,  and  the  inference  is  less  con- 
clusive ;  though  stOl  it  has  some  force,  in  proportion  to* 
the  degree  of  similarity  and  resemblance.  The  anatomical 
observations,  fiurmed  upon  one  animal,  are,  by  this  species 
of  reasoning,  extended  to  all  animals;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
when  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  for  instance,  is  clearly, 
proved  to  have  place  in  one  creature^  as  a  fr€>gj  or  fish,  it 
forms  a  strong  presumption  that  the  same  principle  has 
place  in  all.  These  analogical  observations  may  be  car* 
ried  farther,  even  to  this  science  of  which  we  are  now 
treating;  and  any  theory,  by  which  we  explain  the  ope-^ 
rations  of  the  understanding,  or  the  origin  and  connection 
of  the  passions  in  man,  will  acquire  additional  authority 
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if  we  find  that  the  game  theory  is  requisite  to  explaia  the 
same  phenomena  in  all  other  animals.  We  shall  make 
trial  of  this,  with  regard  to  the  hypothesis  by  which  we 
have,  in  the  foregoing  discourse,  endeavoured  to  account 
for  all  experimental  reasonings ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
new  point  of  view  will  serve  to  confirm  all  our  former  ob- . 
servations. 

Firsiy  It  seems  evident  that  animals,  as  well  as  meOf 
learn  many  thingsirom  experience,  and  infer  that  the  same 
events  will  always  follow  from  the  same  causes.  By  this 
principle  they  become  MQWuntied  mtb  tlm  mane  pbYJh^ips 
properties  of  eocternal  jdbjfyQtSf  md  ^mdwdly,  ^^m  .th^* 
birth,  treasore  up  a  knowledge  of  ith^  uitfUfl^  otHxfi^  V»t^r«. 
earth,  stones,  heighls,  depths,  .&c..»pd  (^  tbe  eff^oto  f^\ik 
result  from  ^thebr  ^teriiion.  Tibe  ^gnpri»}]|^.and  imq^ 
rienoe  of  the  young  are  bene  .plainly  diatiDgaish^}}!^.  iP9m 
the  conning  and  aagacily  of  tb^  okl»  wboJMftve  Je»imtd»  Jby 
long  observation,  to  Avoid  what  hurt  then),  and  to  pumu^ 
what  gave  ease  or  pkasuve.  A  hoicse  that  h4s  bdw-av* 
custcmied to tibe£eld»  becovnes acquaint^  withtb^ prgper. 
height  which  he  can  leap,  and  \<dU  never  attempt  wbfit  ^Sfr 
ceeds  his  force  and  ability.  An  .old  greyhound  iwiU  trwt 
the  more  fitigulng  part  of  the  chace  .to  .tb«  yottoger,  mi 
will  place  hims^f  jo  as  to  meet  thejhaiTe  in  her  douU^^r 
ncnr  are  the  coi^tur^  which  he  Ibians  on  this  oocisipii^ 
founded  in  any  thing  but  his  obs^miation  And  eicperimae^ 

This  is  still  more  evident  from  the  •efie^ts.  of  discipUne 
and  eduoatiofi  on  animals,  who^  by  the  proper  a(q:dicAtkiiii 
of  rewards  and  punisfaments,  may  be  laught  any  cQume^if 
adton,  the  most  contrary  to  their  notund  instiivsts  and  pro- 
pensities. Is  it  not  experience  which  rendera  jbl  dog  4ip- 
prekensive  of  pain,  when  you  menace  him,  or  Jiftaip  ibe 
whip  to  beat  him  ?  Is  it  not  even  experience  which  makes 
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bun  MBtwertB  Us  vmaae^  andia&r}  ffem  such  an  arbitnury 
sound,  that  yoa  mean  him  rather  than  any  of  his  &Uow% 
and  int^id  to  call  him^  when  you  ptonoimce  it  in  a  certaia 
marnier,  and  with  a  certain  tweond  accent  ? 

In  all  these  cases  we  may  observe  that  tihe  animal  ioiers 
some  &ct  b^ond  what  immediatsly  strikes  his  senses ;  and 
that  this  in&rence  is  altogfth^  founded  on  past  e^erienc^ 
while  the  creature  expe(te  Irom  the  present  object  the  same 
consequences  which  it  has  always  £piufid  .i9  its  observation 
to  resuk  firoiKi  siraikur  objects. 

Sfcead^,  It  is  io^ssible  that  this  inference  aS  the  anir 
mal  cdo  he  fbunded  on  any  proeesa  of  argumem  of  rear 
90oing^  by  which  heicencludes  that  like  events  must  fpUow 
like  objects,  and  that  the  course  of  uature  will  always  be 
feguhir  in  ifes  ^operations.  For  if  there  be  m  seality  any 
arguments  of  this  nature,  they  surely  Ue  too  absUuse  ibr 
the  observation  of  such  iuqper&ct  understandings ;  since  it 
may  well  employ  the  utmost  care  and  attentipp  of  a  philo- 
sophic genius  to  discover  and  observe  them.  Animal^ 
therefi»«,  ax^jiot  guided  in  these  inferences  by  reasoning; 
Neither  are  ohUdoen :  Neither  are  the  generality  of  man* 
kind  in  their  ondinary  actions  ai^  conclusions :  Neither 
are  philosc^elrs  themselves,  who^  in  all  the  active  parts  of 
Itie,  are  in  the  main  |he  same  with  the  vu^ar,  and  are  .go* 
verned  by  tlie  same  maxims.  Nature  must  have  provided 
s«Nrne  other  principle,  df  .mors  ready  and  more  general  use 
and  application ;  nor  can  an  operation  of  such  immense 
cmisequence  in  life  as  that  of  inferring  effects  from  causes^ 
he  trusted  to  the  .uncertain  process  of  reascmingand  argu- 
mentation. Were  this  doubtful  with  regard  to  men,  it 
seems  to  admit  of  no  question  with  regard  to  the  brute 
creation ;  and  the  conclusion  being  once  firmly  established 
in  the  one,  we  have  a  strong  presumption,  from  all  the 
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rules  of  bilalogy,  that  it  ought  t6  be  universalJy  admitted, 
without  any  exception  or  reserve.  It  is  custom  aloncf 
which  engages  animals,  from  every  object  that  strikes  their 
senses,  to  infer  its  usual  attendant,  and  carries  their  ima- 
gination, from  the  appearance  of  the  one,  to  conceive  the 
other,  in  that  particular  manner  which  we  denominate  fe- 
/i^  No  other  explication  can  be  ^ven  of  this  operation, 
in  all  the  higher  as  well  as  lower  classes  of  sensitive  beings 
which  fall  under  our  notice  and  observation  "• 

But  though  animals  learn  many  parts  of  their  know- 
ledge from  observation,  there  are  also  many  parts  of  it 
which  they  derive  from  the  original  hand  of  Nature, 
which  much  exceed  the  share  of  capacity  they  possess  on 
ordinary  occasions,  and  in  which  they  improve,  litde  or 
nothing,  by  the  longest  practice  and  experience*  These 
we  denominate  Instincts,  and  are  so  apt  to  admire,  as 
something  very  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  by  all  the 
disquisitions  of  human  understanding*  But  our  wonder 
will  perhaps  cease  or  diminish  when  we  consider  that  the 
experimental  reasoning  itself  which  we  possess  in  common 
with  beasts,  and  on  which  the  whole  conduct  of  life  de- 
pends, is  nothing  but  a  species  of  instinct  or  mechanical 
power,  that  acts  in  us  unknown  to  ourselves,  and  in  its 
chief  operations  is  not  directed  by  any  such  relations  or 
comparison  of  ideas  as  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  intel- 
lectual faculties.  Though  the  instinct  be  difierent,  yet 
still  it  is  an  instinct,  which  teaches  a  man  to  avoid  the 
fire ;  as  much  as  that  which  teaches  a  bird,  with  such  ex- 
actness, the  art  of  incubation,  and  the  whole  economy  and 
order  of  its  nursery. 

•  See  Non  [H.] 
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PART  I. 

1  HERE  is,  in  Dr  Tillotson's  writings,  an  argument  against 
the  retU  presence^  which  is  as  concise,  and  elegant,  and 
strong,  as  any  argument  can  possibly  be  supposed  against 
a  doctrine,  so  little  worthy  of  a  serious  refutation.  It  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  says  that  learned  prelate,  that 
the  authoriQr,  either  of  the  Scripture  or  of  tradition,  is 
founded  merely  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles^  who  were 
eye-witnesses  to  those  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  by  which 
he  proved  his  divine  mission.  Our  evidence,  then,  for  the 
truth  of  the  ChrMtm  religicm,  is  less  than  the  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  our  senses ;  because,  even  in  the  ftr^t  i^uthors 
of  our  religion,  it  was  no  greater ;  and  it  is  evident  it  must 
diminish  in  passing  from  them  to  their  disciples;  nor  c^ 
any  one  rest  such  confidence  in  their  testimony,  as  in  the 
immediate  object  of  his  senses*  But  a  weaker  evidenp^ 
can  never  destroy  a  stronger ;  aod  dierefpre^  were  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence  ever  so  clearly  revealed  In  Scrips 
ture^  it  were  directly  contrary  to  the  roles  of  just  reasopr 
ing  to  give  our  assent  tp  it,    It  contradict^  s^nsei  tb^gb 
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both  the  Scripture  and  tradition,  on  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  built,  carry  not  such  evidence  with  them  as  sense, 
when  they  are  considered  merely  as  external  evidences, 
and  are  not  brought  home  to  every  one's  breast  by  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Nothing  is  so  convenient  as  a  decisive  argument  of  this 
kind,  which  must  at  least  silence  the  most  arrogant  bigotry 
and  superstition,  and  free  us  from  their  impertinent  solici- 
tations. I  flatter  myself^  that  I  have  discovered  an  argu- 
ment of  a  like  nature,  which,  if  just,  will,  with  the  wise 
and  learned,  be  an  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of  super- 
stitious delusion,  and  consequently  will  be  useful  as  long  as 
the  world  endures.  Fot  so  lon^^  I  presume,  will  the  ac- 
counts pf  miracles  and  prodigies  be  found  in  all  histoiy, 
saof^  and  profluie» 

Though  experience  be  our  only  gokie  in  reasoning  con^ 
eemix^  matters  of  faet^  it  must  be  acknowledged^  that 
thi9  guide  is  not  altogether  infallible,  but  in  some  cases  is 
apt  to  lead  us  into  errors.  One  who  in  our  climate  shonU 
expect  better  weather  in  any  week  of  June  than  in  one  of 
Decembei^  would  reason  justly  and  eoRformaUy  to  expe* 
rience ;  but  it  is  oertani  that  he  may  happen,  in  the  events 
to  find  himself  mistaken.  However,  we  may  observe  that^ 
in  such  ft  ca$e,  he  would  have  no  cause  to  eoAplaia  of  cxf 
perieni^ ;  because  it  commonly  informs  us  befonehand  of 
the  uneertaimy,  by  that  contrariety  of  events  which  #e 
majr  leari^  from  a  diligent  observation.  All  eflbcts  HdUow 
not  with  Ube  certainty  fr^m  their  sapfxised  causes.  Some 
events  are  foimd,  in  all  MttOtries  and  all  ages^  to  hate 
been  cotiftfiftAtly  oonjobied  tc^etber:  Od^ers  are  found  to 
have  been  niO(«  ttfrfabble,  send  sometfanes  to  dlsiqppoint  oor 
expectations ;  ^tikat  In  our  reas«i»lngs  eotioeming  mdttef 
of  httj  tli«re  tfV0  M  imaginable  d^gre^s  of  Msuranee,  from 
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tlw  bighe^  cendMf  Uk  the  loi^esf  ipecies  of  moral  evi- 

A  mlm  flfiMM^  theMht^  {yti>portions  hid  bdlief  t&  the  evi- 
iosce.  In  mich  o^fMhMOiis  as  Ate  fotfnded  on  an  infalli^ 
bie  €9Cp6ri0fi6e^  he  63q>ecCs  the  event  with  the  last  degree 
0{nUvttM4»f  Md  t6g»dB  hi<  past  exp^ieqce  as  A  (nWptoqf 
of  tb*  fkUitty  ^sisfende  of  tha«  dVettt  Id  ethef  cases  h^ 
piWMds  Wteh  Mofe  catffidn :  He  wdgbs  the  opposite  ex-' 
^tiMieACi:  Hit  dMNsid^^  wbkh  ^e  ht  supported  by  the? 
gMMfer  ntofiber  ^  eafp<{f imema  t  1*6  that  side  he  inclhied 
#idi  doiibt  and  kei$itaCk»i  \  And  irh^  at  Idsl  he  fhtes  hfd 
J9dlfmmnf  Hbt  ^^ideA^^  eltcef^ds  not  #hat  we  propc^f Ijr  call 
pniaMtff.  Alt  pmhaMityf  then,  supposes  an  oppositioii 
e(  €gp4Aai6ax»  and  <i>btefiratbns^  wher^  th^  one  dide  is 
ftnnd  td  <$veibaltflfc^  the  dther,  and  to  |yr6du<5e  a  degree 
oC«^diii4a  pfoponiMed  to  the  Mpeiiotlty.  A  hundraj 
iAatfloets  err  experiments  on  Me  stde^  and  fifty  on  another^ 
afford  a  doubtful  ei(peetdti<»i  of  tay^Vefit ;  thoagh  a  haii^ 
dred  ODilbnn  experiments^  ti^ith  ont^  one  that  is  contra^ 
diclory^  seasombly  beget  a  pretty  strong  degree  of  assu-^ 
raneiRi  In  «tt  eases^  we  must  baknce  the  opposite  escpe^ 
riinantg,  where  they  ar^  epposite,  and  deduct  the  smaller 
Iminber  from  the  greater^  in  otder  to  know  th^  eE;^Act  fbre^ 
ef  the  sttperiet  evidence^ 

To  effdy  thes^  pirtiM^es  u>  a  puttteular  instance ;  w6 
mtty  efbserve^  tha€  thei^  is  no  species  of  reasoning  more 
eomsfM,  moi«  t^efiit,  end  even  neeessai^  to  htnnan  IHh^ 
AatI  ^t  whidh  is  derived  fi'em  the  testimony  of  men, 
and  the  repom  of  ^j^e^wifn^s^es  dttd  ^ctators.  Thi^  spe^ 
deft  «f  remdtifngi  p6i%dps,  <Hie  tbkj  d^tiy  tb  be  fdunded 
dn  Ifa6  ^dUtidii  ijfS  csau^  iM  eflfedt4  1  shall  hot  dispute 
iAM>iit  a  woi^»  It  will  be  ^nfiicieiit  tb  observe,  that  our  as- 
ttti^ncd  in  iny  atgtftfient  of  this  kifld  ift  derived  from  nd 
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Other  principle  than  our  observation  of  the  veracity  of  h«>^ 
man  testunony,  and  of  the  usual  conformity  of  fiicts  to 
the  report  of  witnesses.  It  being  a  generial  maxim  that  no 
objects  jb^ve  any  discoverable  connection  together^  and 
that  all  tb^  inference  which  we  can  draw  from  one  toi 
another,  are  founded  merely  on  our  experience  of  their 
constant  and  regulai:  conjunction ;  it  is  evident  that  we 
ought  not  to  make  an  exception  to  this  maxim  in  favoor 
0f  human  testimony,  whose  connecticm  with  any  event 
^ems,  in  itself,  as  little  iieoessary  as  any  other.  Were 
not  the  memory  tenacious  to  a  certain  d^ee  {  bad  not 
men  commonly  an  inclination  to  truth  and  a  prittQiple  of 
V  probity ;  were  they  not  sensible  to  shame  when  detected; 
in  a  f^sehood :  Were  npt  these,  I  say,  discovered  by  es^ 
perience  to  be  qualities  inherent  in  hutnaa  nature^  w6 
should  never  repose  the  least,  confidence  in  human  testn 
mony.  A  man  delirious,  or  noted  for  falsehood  and  vil<* 
lany,  has  no  manner  of  authority  with  us* 

And  as  the  evidence,  derived  from  witnesses  and  human 
testimony,  is  founded  on  past  isxperience,  so  it  varies  with 
the  experience  and  is  regarded  either  as  apn^or  Apnh 
babUUyy  according  as  tl)e  conjunction  between  any  parti* 
cular  kin4  of  report,  and  ^ny  kind  of  object,  has  been  found 
to  be  constant  or  variable.  There  are  a  number  of  cirv 
cumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  all  judgments 
pf  this  kind ;  and  the  ultimate  standard,  by  which  we  det 
termine  all  disputes  that  may  arise  concerning  themi.  is 
always  derive^  from  experienpe  andol^servation.  Wheite 
this  expisrience  is  not  entirely  uniform  on  any  side,  it  is 
attended  with  an  unavoidable  cc^trariety  in  our  judgments^ 
and  with  the  i^ame  opposition  and  mptual  destruction  {Of 
^gument  as  in  every  other  kind  of  evi|ieqpe.  We.fre'r 
quently  hesitate  s^opceming  the  report^  of  others.     We 
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iMdmce  the  opposite  drcumstances,  wkich  came  aay  doabt 
OP  anoertakity ;  and  when,  we  discover  a  superioritf  our  aiiy 
flide^  we  inclme  to  it;  but  stiU  with  a  d]]niimtio(&  of  asMir 
rance,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  its  antagoinst* 

This  eontrarie^  of  e^dence^  ta  the  pieaeiit  case,  may 
be  derived  from  several  di£ferent  causes ;  bom  the  oppo- 
iitioii  of  contrary  testimony ;  from  ^e  chipnacter  pr  nnaiv- 
ber  of  the  witnesses ;  from  the  manner  of.  their  fUlifmng 
thehr  testimony ;  or  from  the  union  of  all  tliese^circum- 
stances.    We  entertain  a  suspicion  cono^nmig  any  matter 
of  fieict  when  the  witnesses  contradict  eafdb  ot^}  when 
they  are  bnt  lew  or  of  a  donbtftd  character ;  when  they      "> 
have  an  interest  in  what  they  affinnj  when  Aej  deliver     " 
their  testimony  with  hesitation,  or,  on  the  centrary,  wiA 
too  violent  asseverations..    There  are  asaiiy  other  psirtb- 
ctdars  of  the  same  kind,  which  may  ^imj^sisfa  or  d^troy 
the  fiorce  of  any  argomcnt  derived  from  human  testisDony. 
Suppose,  for  wistanoi^  that  t|ie  fyct,  whiidi  the  testimony 
endeavours  to  establish^  p/ortefces  of  the  extsaordinaiy  and 
the  marvellons ;  in  that  case,t  the  evidenoe  rsBulting  from 
the  testimony  admits  of  a  dinHnati^ni  greater  or  le$s,.i]i 
proportion  as  the  feet  is  moire  or  less  mrasqaL    The  rea«- 
son  why  we  place  any  credit  in  witnesses  and  historians^ 
is  not  derived  from  any  oomec^ioa  wbick  we  peroeiife  ^ 
priori  between  testimony  and  reality^  but  because  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  a  confiDrmity  between  them.     Bat 
when  the  fact  attested  is  such  a  one  as  has  seldom  ^en 
under  our  observation,  here  is  a  contest  of  two  opposite 
experiences ;  of  winch  the  one  destroys  the  othev,  as  f^r  as 
iU  force  goes,  and  the  superior  can  only  cpemta  o»  Ae 
latnd  by  the  force  which  remains.    The  very  same  prinr 
ciple  of  experience,  which  gives  us  a  certain  degree  of  as- 
surance in  the  testimony  of  witncases,  gives  us  also^  in  this 
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eaie,'  anodier  degree  of  assurance  against  the  fact  which 
they  endeavour  to  establish ;  from  which  contradiotion 
-there'  necessarily  arises  ar  counterpoise^  and  mutual  de- 
»tructi<mofbelirfaiid«uthorit3r. 

Iskouldnoi  bdieve  guch  a  slxny  were  it  told  me  by  Cato, 
was  a  proTerbial  saying  in  Rome,  even  during  the  Itfetime 
4>f  that  philosophical  patriot  *•  The  incredibility  of  a  iact^ 
it  was  allowed,  might  invalidate  so  great  an  authority. 

The  Indian  prince,  who  refused  to  beHeve  the  first'  re- 
lations concerning  the  effects  of  frost,  reasoned  jusdy ;  and 
it  naturally  reiquired  very  strong  testimony  to  engage  hb 
assent  to  facts  that  arose  from  a  state  of  nature  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  which  bore  so  little  ana^ 
logy  to  those  events  of  which  he  had  had  constant  and 
.uniform  experience.  Though  they  were  not  contrary  to 
his  experience'  they  were  not  conformable  to  it  \ 

But  in  order  to  increase  the  probability  against  the  tes- 
timony <tf  witnesses,  let  us  suppose  that  the  fact  whicdi 
they  affirm,  instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is  really  mi- 
raculous ;  and  suppose  also,  that  the  testimony,  consider- 
ed apart  and  in  itsd^  amounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in  dial 
case  there  is  proof  against  proo^  of  which  the  strongest 
must  prevail^  but  still  with  a  diminution  of  its  force,  in 
proportion  to  that  of  its  antagonist. 

A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  a 
firm  and  unalterable  experience  hi|s  established  these  laws, 
the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  poa-. 
sibly  be  imagined.  Why  is  it  more  than  probable  that 
all  men  must  die ;  that  lead  cannot,  of  itself,  remain  susp- 
p^oded  in  the  air ;  that  fire  consumes  wood,  and  is  extin- 

»  FluUrdi,  IB  vita  Catoius.  ^  Sec  Note  [I.] 
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guished  by  water ;  unless  it  be  thatthese  events  are  found 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  there  is  required' a 
nolation  of  these  laws,  or,  in  other  words,  a  miracle  to 
prevent  them  ?  Nothing  is  esteemed  a  miracle,  if  it  ever 
happen  in  the  common  course  of  nature.  It  b  no  miracle 
that  a  man,  seemingly  in  good  health,  should  die  on  a  sud- 
den ;  because  such  a  kind  of  death,  though  more  unusual 
than  any  other,  has  yet  been  frequently  observed  to  hap- 
pen* But  it  is  a  miracle  that  a  dead  man  should  come  to 
life ;  because  that  has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or 
country.  There  must,  therefore,  be  an  uniform  experience 
i^^ainst  every  miraculous  event,  otherwise  the  event  would 
not  merit  that  appellation.  And  as  an  uniform  experience 
amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  direct  and  full  proffft 
from  the  nature  of  the  fact,  against  the  existence  of  any 
miracle ;  nor  can  such  a  proof  be  destroyed,  or  the  mira^ 
de  rendered  credible,  but  by  an  opposite  proo^  which  is. 
superior  *. 

The  plain  consequence  is,  (and  it  is  a  general  maxim 
worthy  of  our  attention,)  **  That  no  testimony  is  sufficient 
^  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such 
*'  a  kind,  that  its  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculcPus 
^  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavours  to  establish :  And  even 
^  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destruction  of  arguments, 
^  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance  suitable  to 
^  that  degree  of  force  which  remains  after  deducting  the 
^  inferior."  When  any  one  tells  me  that  be  saw  a  dead 
man  restored  to  life,  I  immediately  consider  with  myself 
whether  it  be  more  probable  that  this  person  should  either 
deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that  the  fact  which  he  relates 
should  really  have  happened.     I  weigh  the  one  miracle 

•  See  KOTB  [K.] 
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ngmfH  the  ether ;  «id  Mxx>rding  to  the  suiperiorily  which 
I  dbcdvw*  I  pronoUof^e  ny  deciiioo,  and  (dways  n^ 
the  grefiCer  mirHele.  If  Ae  faleehood  of  his  testimotif 
wouM  b^  move  (mrec«lou$  than  the  event  which  he  re- 
lates ;  then>  a|id  not  iM  then,  can  he  pretend  to  commaod 
my  belief  or  opinion. 


PART  11. 

• 

In  the  foregoing  reasoning  we  have  supposed  that  the 
testiolonjr  upon  ^hioh  a  miracle  is  founded  may  possibly 
^MMVUBt  to  an  entire  proofs  and  that  the  ialsehood  of  that 
testiinony  would  be  a  realprod^y :  But  it  is  easy  to  shew 
thaC  we  have  been  a  gteat  deal  too  liberal  in  our  conces- 
aios^  akid  Aat  there  never  was  a  niiraddous  event  estsr 
blished  on  so  fuU  an  evidence. 

Fori  Jlrii^  There  is  not  to  be  found,  in  all  historyi  any 
mira^ie  attested  by  ft  sufficient  number  of  men,  of  such  un- 
queiitiimed  good  dense,  ^education,  and  learning,  as  to  se- 
ciire  us  f^;ainst  all  delusion  in  tliemselves;  of  such  undoubt- 
ed integrity,  as  to  place  them  beyond  aU  suspicion  of  any 
design  to  deceive  others ;  of  such  -credit  and  reputation  in 
the  o;^  of  manlcindf  as  to  have  a  great  deal  to  lose  in  case 
of  their  b^mg  detected  in  any  falsehood;  and  at  the  same 
time  attesting  fitcts,  performed  hi  such  a  public  manner, 
and  iiii  so  celebrated  a  part  of  the  worlds  as  to  render  the 
detectiivn  unavoidable:  AU  which. circumstances  are  re- 
quislto  to'  give  ns  a  full  assurance  in  the  testimony  of  men. 

Seoond^ff  We  may  observe  in  human  nature  a  principle 
which,  if  strictly  examined,  will  be  found  to  diminish  ex- 
tremely the  assurance,  which  we  might,  from  human  tes- 
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timwy%  Wq  m  ^s^  kind  of  prodigy.  The  hmoiup^  hy 
wblcb  we  comvMudjr  conduct  ouradvoa  m  oitrreafqoil^py 
k^  ihal  tbe  objecl«»  of  wUch  we  baye  no  ex^crieooe^  i^ 
lemble  tho$e  of  whkh  we  have ;  that  wbali  w<r  hMQ  ftNUul 
to  be  VAOst  n^iiiil  is  alwATf  mofit  probable ;  and  Aa^LwIfetM 
there  13  an  oppoailioa  of  argmnent^  weoqghAt^gifretfaQ 
preference  to  suck  as  are  founded  on  tkegfeatestaumfcM 
of  past  observations*  But  though^  in  proceeding  b^  thia 
rttle»  we  readily  rejeel  any  fiict  which  ia  uauanalaiid  mcre^ 
dible  in  an  ordinary  degree ;  yetinadwm^ingfiwthei^fhet 
mind  observes  not  always  the  sane  rule  ;  bat  when  any 
thing  is  affirmed  utterly  absurd  aiod  miracalcNis^  it  rather 
the  more  readily  admits  of  aach  a  fiiet^  vpon  acoonnt.of 
that  very  circumstance  which  ought  todeatsoy  aU  its  atftho^ 
rity»  The  passion  of  swprUe  and  tamdeTf  wpsing  fioam 
miracles,  being  an  agreeable  emotion,  giins&  a  aeaaible  ten** 
dency  towards  the  faelsef  of  those  evemtH  from  which  it  ia 
derived.  And  this  goes  ao  far,  that  even  thoae  who  e^« 
not  enjoy  this  pleasure  immediately^  nor  can  beli0i»;  those 
miraculoas  events  of  which  they  are  ixtforaied^  yet  lone  tQ 
partalce  the  satisfaction  at  second  hand,  or  by  rebcund, 
and  place  a  pride  and  delight  in  exciting  the  admiration 
of  olhers. 

With  what  greediness  are  the  miraenloiaai  accounts  of 
travellera  received,  their  descriptions  of  aea  and  hind-mo»« 
stera,  their  relations  of  wonderful  adventuresi,  strattga  mea^ 
and  uncouth  manners  ?  But  if  the  spirit  of  religioo  join  il>* 
self  to  the  love  of  wonder,  there  ia  an  end  of  comman  sense ; 
snd  human  testimony,  in  these  circumstances}  loses  aU  pre« 
Mansions  to  authority.  A  religionist  may  be  an  eathuaias^ 
*nd  imagine  he  sees  what  haa  no  reality:  Ha  may  knew 
his  narrative  to  be  fabe,  and  yet  persevere  in  it,  with  the 
hesi  btenlions  in  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  so 
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holy  a  cause  i  Or  even  wh^re  this  delation  has  uol  place, 
vanity,  excited  by  so  strong  a  temptation,  operates  on  him 
more  powerfully  than  on  the  rest  of  mankind  in  any  other 
circumstances  ;  and  self-interest  with  equal  force.     His 
auditors  may  not  have,  and  commonly  have  not,  sufficient 
judgment  to  canvass  his  evidence :  What  judgment  they 
have,  they  renounce  by  principle,  in  these  sublime  and 
mysterious  subjects :  Or  if  they  were  ever  so  willing  to  em« 
ploy  it,  passion  and  a  heated  imagination  disturb  the  re- 
gularly of  its.operations.  Their  credulity  increases  his  im- 
pudence ;  and  his  impudence  overpowers  their  credulity. 
«.  Eloquence,  when  at  its  highest  pitch,  leaves  little  room 
for  reason  or  reflection ;  but  addressing  itself  entirely^  to 
the  £uicy  or  the  affections,  captivates  the  willing  hearers, 
and  subdues  their  understanding.     Happily,  this  pitch  it 
seldom  attains.  But  what  a  Tully  or  a  Demosthenes  could 
scarcely  eSpct  over  a  Roman  or  Athenian  audience,  every 
(kgpmchiny  every  itinerant  or  stationary  teacher,  can  per- 
form over  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  in  a  higher  de» 
gree,  by  touching  such  gross  and  vulgar  passions. 
I   The  many  instances  of  forged  miracles  and  prophecies, 
and  supernatural  events,  which,  in  all  ages,  have  either 
been  detected  by  contrary  evidence,  or  which  detect  them- 
selves by  their  absurdity,  prove  sufficiently  the  strong  pro- 
pensi^  of  mankind  to  the  extraordinary  and  marvellous, 
and  ought  reasonably  to  beget  a  suspicion  against  all  re- 
lations, of  this  kind.     This  is  our  natural  way  of  thinking, 
even  with  regard  to  the  most  common  and  most  credible 
evei^ts.     For  instance,  there  is  no  kind  of  report  which  ar- 
rises so  easily,  and  spreads  so  quickly,  especially  in  coun- 
try places  and  provincial  towns,  as  those  concerning  mar- 
riages ;  insomuch  that  two  young  persons  of  equal  condi- 
tion never  see  each  other  twice,  but  the  whole  neighbour- 
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hood  iminedkitdy  join  them  tc^ther.  The  pleasur^^  of 
teUing  a  piece  of  news  so  interesting,  of  propagating,  it^ 
and  of  being  the  first  reporters  of  it»  spreads  the  intellir 
genoe ;  and  this  is  so  well  known,  that  no  man  of  sense 
gives  attention  to  these  reports  till  he  find  them  confirm- 
ed by  some  greater  eyidence.  Do  not  the  same  passionst 
and  others  still  stronger,  incline  the  generality  of  mankind 
to  beliere  and  rq>ort,  with  the  greatest  vehemence  and 
assurance,  all  religious  niiracles  ? 

7%trd!^,  It  forms  a  strong  presumption  against  all  su- 
pernatural and  miraculous  relations,  that  they  are  observed 
chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations ; 
or  If  a  civiliaed  people  has  ever  given  admission  to  any  of 
them,  that  people  will  be  found  to  have  received  them  firom 
ignorant  and  barbarous  ancestors,  who  transmitted  them 
with  that  inviolable  sanction  and  authority  which  always 
attend  received  opinions*    When  we  pause  the  first  his- 
tories of  all  nadons,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  ourselves  trans- 
ported into  some  new  world,  where  the  whole  frame  of 
nature  is  disjointed,  and  every  element  performs  its  opera^ 
dons  in  a  diflferent  manner  from  what  it  does  at  present; 
Battles,  revolutions,  pestilence,  famine^  and  de^th,  {nre  ne- 
ver the  effect  of  those  natujral  causes  iirhlch  w§  exp^riencet 
Prodigies,  omens,  oracles,  judgments,  quite  obscure  the 
iew  natural  events  that  are  intermingled  with  them^    Bu^ 
as  the  former  grow  thinner  every  page,  in  propo^on  as 
we  advance  nearer  the  enlightened  age%  we  spon  l^ani 
that  there  is  nothing  mysterious  or  supernatural  in  the 
case,  but  that  all  proceeds  from  th^  usua}  propensity  of 
mankind  towards  the  marvellous,  and  that,  though  t|Js  in- 
clination may  at  intervab  receive  a  check  from  sense  and 
learning,  it  can  never  be  thoroughly  extirpated  from  hu- 
man nature. 


Jir  <f  «in^Nf^  ajodicknu  reader  is  apt  Id  ^ay,  npoi  Ae 
P^HImI  of  4m8^  woodeiM  liktariaiUy  lAitf  McAjmNii^mw 
eMNtefWMr  AcffMfiarioMrAyf;  But  k  b  nothing  strange^ 
I  bepe,  tkat  men  sliovild  lie  in  all  agea.  Yoa  most  snmlj 
fiare  seen  fnsttuiMBtnow  of  that  frailQr.  Yonkwayoar* 
idf  lieald  many  saoh  tnarvelkms  rdafiona  startsd,  wfaicfa^ 
'bcSng  Seated  with  scorn  by  all  Ae  wisa  and  jadidons,  faava 
at  last  be^  iikbtindoRed  etan  by  tlie  vulgan  Be  aasoried, 
that  those  renowned  lies,  which  ha^e  spread  and  fiooridi^ 
0i  io  sach  ft  aiotiatioas  height)  arose  from  like  begin- 
iifngsT  bttt  being  sown  in  a  mom  prdper  fioil^  shot  np  at 
last  into  prodigies  almost  ecpial  to  those  which  they  relate* 
'  It  was  a  wise  polfo^  ia  that  fidse  prophet  Aleiuuuier» 
Who,  though  now  ftrgotten,  was  once  so  fiuDOMS^  to  h|y  the 
AMeeoieof  hisiniposturta  in  Pophlagonia,  where^  as  La* 
Idan  tells  us»  the  people  were  extremely  ignorant  and  stu* 
pM)  and  ready  ti|pwalh)W  even  the  grossest  ddnsioh.  Peo» 
|Aie  fti  a  distance,  who  are  weak  enough  to  think  the  mat- 
telp  at  ^worthy  inquiry,  have  no  opportunity  of  reooraig 
better  Mormaticm*  The  stories  come  magnified  to  them 
^  by  a  hnfodred  circumstaniees.  Fools  are  industrious  in  pio- 
^  pagating  the  imposture;  while  the  wise  and  learned  are 
contented,  in  g^ieral,  to  deride  its  absurdity,  without  in^ 
fbnmng  themselves  of  the  particular  facts  by  idiich  it  may 
be  distinctly  refitted.  And  thus  the  impostor  abore  men^ 
tioned  was  enabled  to  proceed,  fr<Mn  his  ignorant  Paphla^ 
^oniaj^  to  the  enlisting  of  votaries,  even  among  the  Gre* 
(eian  philosophers,  and  ra^i  of  Ae  most  ekninent  rank  and 
distinction  in  Rome :  Nay,  could  ei^fige  the  attention  of 
Aat  sage  emperor  Marcus  Aulrelius)  so  fiir  as  to  make 
him  trust  the  eueeess  of  a  military  expedition  to  his  de- 
Ittrive  prophedes. 

The  advantages  are  so  gireat,  of  starting  an  imposture 
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amoilg  an  ignQraiit  people,  thati  even  though  the  delusion 
dbonld  be  too  gross  to  impose  on  the  genen^ity  of  them^ 
(wUek,  tiaiiighteldom,  4$  sometimes  the  etmf  J  it  has  a  mnch 
belter  chance  for  suooeeding  in  remote  Qonnlarie^  than  if 
the  first  scene  had  been  laid  in  a  dty  r^novaed  for  arts 
and  knowledge*  The  most  ignorant  and  barbaroos  of  tbesa 
barbarians  carry  th^  report  abroad.  None  of  their  coun« 
trymen  have  a  huge  oorreapoadence^  or  suflUu^nt  ^edit 
and  authority  to  contradict  and  beat  down  the  delosion.  ^ 
Men's  inclination  to  the  manrdlons  has  fiill  opportunity 
to  display  itsetfl  And  thus  a  stoiy»  which  is  universally 
exploded  jntliapJace  where  it  was  first  started^  shall  pass  s. 
fixr  certain  at  a  thonsand  miles  distance.  But  had  AI^«* 
ander  fixed  his  residence  at  Athena,  the  philosoi^ers  of 
that  renowned  mart  of  learning  had  immediately  spread* 
thrcHlghoiEt  the  whole  B4nnan  empire,  their  sense  of  tb^ 
matter;  which,  being  supported  by  so  great  authority^ 
and  displayed  by  all  the  force  of  reason  and  eloque^^ 
had  enthrely  opened  the  eyes  of  mai^i|id»  It  is  true^  I^u^ 
eian^  passing  by  chance  through  Paphlagoni%  had  an  <^ 
portnnity  of  perfinrming  this  good  office^  But*  though 
much  to  be  wiAed,  it  does  not  always  happen  that  every 
Alexander  meets  with  a  l4ician»  rea^y  ^  expose  ai)d  de- 
tect bis  impostures, 

I  may  add  as  a.^iiir^  reason*  which  diminishes  the  au-^ 
thoritj  of  prodigies,  that  there  is  no  testimony  for  aoy^^ 
even  those  which  have  not  be^>  expressly  dete<?ted,  that  15) 
not  opposed  by  an  infinite  number  of  witnesses }  so  tha| 
not  only  the  miracle  destroys  the  credit  of  testimony,  bujt 
the  testimony  destroy^  itseUl  To  make  this  the  better 
anderslood,  let  us  consider,  that,  in  matters  of  religion, 
whatever  is  difierent  is  contrary  (  and  that  it  is  impossible 
the  religions  of  ancient  Borne,  of  Turkey,  of  Siam,  and  of 
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Chiaa,  sbould  all  of  them  be  established  on  any  solid  feutH 
dation*   Every  miracle,  thereforei  pretended  to  have  been 
wrought  in  any  of  these  religions,  (and  all  of  them  abowid 
in  miracles,)  as  its  direct  scope  is  to  establish  the  particu- 
lar system  to  which  it  is  attributed ;  so  has  it  the  same 
force,  though  more  indirectly,  to  overthrow  every  odier 
systein.    In  destroying  a  rival  system,  it  likewise  destrogps 
the  credit  of  those  mirades  on  which  that  system  was  es-^ 
tablished ;  so  that  all  the  prodigies  of  diflferent  religions  are 
to  be  regarded  as  contrary  facts,  and  the  evidences  of  these 
prodigies,  whether  weak  or  strong^  as  opposite  to  each 
other.     According  to  this  method  of  reasoning,  when  we 
believe  any  miracle  of  Mahomet  or  his  successors,  we  have 
for  our  warrant  the  testimony  of  a  few  barbarous  Ara- 
bians :   And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  regard  the  au' 
thority  of  Titus  Livius,  Hutarch,  Tacitus,  and,  in  short, 
of  all  the  authors  and  witnesses,  Grecian,  Chinese,  and 
Roman  Catholic^  who  have  related  any  miracle  in  their 
particular  religion ;  I  say,  we  are  to  regard  their  testimo- 
ny in  the  same  light  as  if  they  had  mentioned  the  Maho* 
metan  mirade,  and  had  in  express  terms  contradicted  it, 
with  the  same  certainty  as  they  have  for  the  miracle  thsy 
relate.    This  argument  may  appear  ova:  subtile  and  re* 
fined,  but  is  not  in  reality  different  from  the  reasoningof 
a  judge,  who  supposes  that  the  credit  of  two  witnesses, 
maintaining  a  crime  against  any  one,  is  destroyed  by  thtf 
testimony  of  two  others,  who  affirm  him  to  have  been  two 
hundred  leagues  distant  at  the  same  instant  when  the  crimer 
is  said  to  liave  been  committed* 

One  of  the  best  attested  miracles  in  all  profane  history^ 
is  that  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vespasian,  who  cured  tf 
blind  man  in  Alexandria  by  means  of  his  spittle,  and  a  lamer 
man  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  foot ;  in  obedience  to  a  vi* 
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mm  of  the  god  Serapis,  who  had  enjoined  them  to  have 
reGOune  to  the  Emperor  for  these  miracnlous  cures*  The 
story  maj  be  seen'  m  that  fine  historian  * ;  where  every 
eircTimstance  seems  to  add  weight  to  the  testimony,  and 
might  be  diiplayed  at  large  with  all  the  force  of  argometit 
and  eloquence,  if  any  one  were  how  concerned  to  enforb* 
the  evidence  of  that  exploded  and  idolatrous  superstition. 
The  gravify,  solidity,  age,  and  probity  of  so  great  an  Em- 
peror, who,  through  the  whde  course  of  his  life^  conver« 
sed  in  a  famHiur  manner  with  his  friends  and  courtiers, 
and  never  afiected' those  extraordinary  airs  of  divinity  as- 
sumed by  Alexander  and  Demetrius :  The  historian,  a 
contemporary  writer,  noted  for  candour  and  veracity,  and, 
withal,  the  greatest  aiid  mostpenetrating  genius,  perhaps 
of  all  antiquity ;  and  so  free  from  any  tendency  to  credu- 
lity, that  he  even  lies  under  the  contrary  imputation  of 
atheism  and  profeneness :  The  persons,  from  whose  au- 
thority he  related  the  miracle  of  established  character  for 
judgment  and  veracity,  as  we  may  well  presume ;  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  fact,  and  confirming  their  testimony,  after  the 
Flavian  family  was  despoiled  of  the  empire,  and  could  no 
longer  give  any  reward  as  the  price  of  a  lie.     Uirumquei 
qui  interflurty  maie    quoque  memardni,  pasiqmam  nuBum 
mendacio  preiium*    To  which,  if  we  add  the  public  nature 
of  the  facts,  as  related,  it  will  appear  that  no  evidence 
can  well  be  supposed  stronger  for  so  gross  and  so  palpable 
a  falsehood. 

There  is  also  a  memorable  story  related  by  Cardinal 
De  Retz,  which  may  well  deserve  our  consideration.— 
When  that  intriguing  politician  fled  into  Spain,  to  avoid 
the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  he  passed  through  Sara- 

*  Hist.  lib.  y.  cap.  8.     Suetonius  giTes  nearly  the  sane  icomint  in  nto 
Vesp. 


V 
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go8$a,  the  capital  of  Arragon,  where  he  was  shewn,  in  the 
cathednd,  a  man  who  had  aerried  seven  years  as  a  docav 
keeper,  and  waa  jnll  known  to  every  body  in  town  that 
bad  ever  paid  his  deirotidns  at  that  church*  Hehadbesa 
aeen  tor  sokmga  tiiiia  wanting  a  leg;  but  recover ed that 
Jimh  by  the  robbing  ef  holy  oil  apon  die  ataatp;  aiidtha 
Cardinfd  aasnrea  ns,  that  he  saw  him  with  two  legs.  Hiii 
miraeic  waa  vouched  by  all  the  ea^ona  of  the  church'; 
and  the  whole  company  in  town  were  appealed  to  fcr  a 
eonfirsudidn  of  the  ibct;  whom  the  Cardinal  loand/by 
their  lealoua  derotion,  to  be  thorough  believers  cf  the  miv 
racial  Here  the  rdater  waa  also  contemparary  to  the  snp* 
poaed  prodigy,  of  an  incredulous  and  libertine  duuraetav 
as  wdl  aa  of  great  genius ;  the  mirade  of  so  atngrnkm  a 
natore  as  could  scarcely  admit  of  a  counterfeit^  and  the 
witnesaea  very  numerous,  and  all  of  them,  in  a  miouier, 
spectatora  ef  the  iact  to  which  tbey  gave  their  tesdmony. 
And  what  adda  mightily  to  the  force  of  evidence^  and  may 
double  oar  aurprise  on  thia  occasion,  ii^  that  the  card&sl 
himself^  who  rdatea  the  stofy,  seems  not  to  give  any  cre^ 
dk  to  it,  and  «t>naoquentIy  cannot  be  suspected  of  any 
concurrence  in  the  holy  fraud*  He  considered  justly,  thai 
it  waa  not  reqivrsiUv  in  order  to  rcgect  afiiet  of  this  naturo^ 
to  be  atde  aocuratd^  to  di;^rove  the  testimony,  and  to 
trace  its  falsebood  through  all  the  circumstancea  of  knar 
ivery  and  credulity  which  produced  it  He  knew  that,  as 
\this  was  commonly  altogether  impossible  at  any  small  dis^ 
tante  of  time  and  place ;  so  was  it  exUretnely  difficult, 
even  where  one  was  immediately  present^  by  reason  of  th^ 
^^^9^^i  ignorance*  c[wmw|^  and  roguery  of  a  great  part 
of  mankind*  He  therefofe  eoxicluded,  like  a  just  reasoner, 
that  such  an  evidence  carried  falsehood  upon  the  very 
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fi^e  pf  it»  and  that  a  miracle^  suf^^ted  by  any  human 
teafaiony^  was  more  ptoperly  a  subject  of  derision  than 
ofargument» 

There  sorely  nerer  was  a  greater  number  of  mirades  as- 
scribed  to  one  person,  than  those  which  were  lately  said  to 
hmre  beea  wrought  in  .France  upon  the  tomb  of  Abb< 
Paris,  the  famous  Jansenist,  with  whose  sanctity  thepeople 
w«r^  so  loi^  deluded.  The  curing  of  the  sick,  giving  hear* 
if^  to  the  dea^  and  sight  to  the  Uind,  were  every  where 
talked  of  us  the  usual  eiects  of  that  holy  sepulchre.  But 
what  .is  iMMre  eattra^dinary,  many  of  the  miracles  were 
immediately  proved  upon  the  spot,  before  Judges  of unqae<« 
stioiied  integrity,  attested  by  witnesses  of  credit  and  dis^ 
tinction  in  aleamed  age,  and  on  the  most  eminent  theatre 
diat  is  now  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all :  A  relation  of 
them  waspublidied  and  dispersed  ev»y  where;  nor  were 
the  Jimtifaj  though  a  learned  body,  supported  by  the  civil 
magiatraHe,  and  detennmed  enemies  to  thoee  opinions  in 
whoae  favour  the  miradles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought^ 
ever  able  distinctly  to  refute  or  detect  them  *•  Where  shall 
w«  find  such  a  number  of  circumstances,  agreeing  to  the 
corroboration  of  one  fiict  ?  And  what  have  we  to  oppose 
to  such  a  doudof  wknesses,  but  the  absolute  isqpossibili* 
ty  or  miraculous  nature  of  the  events  which  they  relate  ? 
And  this,  surely,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  people,  will 
alone  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  refutatk^n. 

Is  Ae  consequence  just,  because  some  human  testimony 
has  die  utmost  force  Mid  authority  in  some  cases,  when  it 
rdates  to  the  battles  of  Philippi  or  Pharsalia  for  inatance^ 
tfwt  dierefere  all  kinds  of  testimony  must,  in  all  cases,  have 
equal  force  and  authority  ?  ,  Suppose  that  die  Cmuxiua 
and  PoMPEiAN  factions  had,  each  of  them,  claimed  the  vio- 

•  See  Note  [L.] 
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tary  la  tiiese  battles,  and  that  the  bistoriaiis  of  each  partj 
had  uniformly  ascribed  the  advantage  to  their  own  side ; 
how  could  mankind,  at  this  distance,  have  been  able  to  de-> 
termine  between  them  ?  The  contrariety  is  equally  strong 
between  the  miracles  related  by  Herodotus  or  Plutarch, 
and  those  delivered  by  Mariana,  Bede,  or  any  monkish 
historian. 

The  wise  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  every  report 
which  favours  tbe  passion  of  the  reporter;  whetlier  it  mag- 
^  nifies  liis  country,  his  fitmily,  or  himself  or  in  any  other 
way  strikes  in  with  his  natural  inclinations  and  propensi* 
ties*  But  what  greater  temptation  than  to  appear  a  mis- 
sionary, a  pn^het,  an  ambassador  from  heaven?  Who 
would  not  encounter  many  dangers  and  difficulties  in  or- 
der to  attain  so  sublimea  character?  Or  if,  by  the  help  of 
vraity  and  a  heated  imagination,  a  man  has  first  made  a 
convert  of  himseli^  and  entered  seriously  into  the  delusion ; 
who.  ever  scruples  to  make  use  of  pious  frauds  in  support 
of  so  holy  and  meritorious  a  cause  ? 

The  smallest  spark  may  here  kindle  into  the  greatest 
flione ;  because  the  materials  are  always  prepared  for  it 
The  tioidwn  gemu  awrieulamm  *,  the  gazing  populace,  re- 
ceive greedily,  without  examination,  whatever  sooths  su- 

\  perstition  and  promotes  wonder. 

How  many  stories  of  this  nature  have,  in  all  ages,  been 

detected  and  exploded  in  their  infancy  ?  How  many  more 

have  been  celebrated  for  a  time,  and  have  afterwards  silnk 

into  neglect  and  oblivion  ?  Where  such  reports,  therefore^ 

t  fly  about,  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  is  obvious ;  and 

'^  I  we  judge  in  conformity  to  regular  experience  and  observa- 

'  Uion,  when  we  account  for  it  by  the  known  and  natural 

*  LCCSBT. 
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principles  of  credulity  and  delusion.  And  shall  we,  radier 
than  have  recourse  to  so  natural  a  solution,  allow  of  a  mi- 
raculous violation  of  the  most  established  laws  of  nature  ? 

I  need  not  mention  the  difficulty  of  detecting  a  false- 
hood in  any  private  or  even  public  history,  at  the  place     ^•./ 
where  it  is  said  to  happen;  much  more  when  the  scene 
if  removed  to  ever  so  small  a  distance.    Even  a  court  of 
judicature,  with  all  the  authority,  accuracy,  and  judgment, 
which  they  can  employ^  find  tliemselves  often  at  a  loss  to  '  f^ 
distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  most  re- 
cent actions.  But  the  matter  never  comes  to  any  issue,  if 
trusted  to  the  common  method  of  altercation  and  debate^ 
and  flying  rumours ;  especially  when  fnen's  passions  have 
taken  part  on  either  side. 

In  the  infancy  of  new  religions,  the  wise  and  learned 
commonly  esteem  the  matter  too  inconsiderable  to  de- 
serve their  attention  or  regard.  And  when  afterwaitls 
they  would  willingly  detect  the  cheat,  in  order  to  unde- 
ceive the  deluded  multitude,  the  season  is  now  past,  and 
the  records  and  witnesses,  which  mi^t  dear  up  the  mat- 
ter, have  perished  beyond  recovery* 

No  means  of  detection  remain  but  those  which  must  be 
drawn  from  the  very  testimony  itself  of  the .  reporters : 
And  these,  though  always  sufficient  with  the  judicious  and 
knowing,  are  commonly  too  fine  to  fall  under  the  com- 
prehension of  the  vulgar. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  no  testimony  for 
any  kind  of  miracle  has  ever  amounted  to  a  probability, 
much  less  to  a  proof;  that,  even  supposing  it  amounted 
to  a  proo^  it  would  be  opposed  by  another  proof,  de« 
rived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  &ct  which  it  would  en- 
deavour to  establish.  It  is  experience  only  which  give  s 
authority  to  human  testimony ;  and  H  is  the  same  experi- 
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ence  which  assures  us  of  the  laws  of  nature.  When»  there- 
fore, these  two  kinds  of  experience  are  contrary,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  subtract  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
embrace  an  opinion,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  with 
that  assurance  which  arises  froin  the  remainder.  But 
according  to  the  principle  here  explained,  this  subtraction 
with  regard  to  all  popular  religions  amounts  to  an  entire 
annihilation ;  and  therefore  we  may  establish  it  as  a  max*, 
im,  that  no  human  testimony  can  have  such  force  as  to 
prove  a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  just  foundation  for  any 
such  system  of  religion. 

I  beg  the  limitations  here  made  may  be  remarked,  when 
I  say,  that  a  miracle  can  never  be  proved,  so  as  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  religion.  For  I  own,  that  other- 
wise there  may  posnbly  be  miracles,  or  violations  of  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof 
from  human  testimony;  though,  perhaps,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  find  any  such  in  all  the  records  of  history.  Thus, 
suppose  all  authors,  in  all  languages,  agree,  that  from  the 
first  of  January  1600,  there  was  a  total  darkness  over  die 
whole  earth  for  eight  days :  Suppose  that  the  tradidon  of 
this  extraordinary  event  is  still  strong  and  lively  among 
the  people :  That  all  travellers  who  return  from  foreign 
countries  bring  us  accounts  of  the  same  tradition,  without 
the  least  variadon  or  contradicdon :  It  is  evident  that  our 
present  philosophers,  instead  of  doubdng  the  fact,  ought 
to  receive  it  as  certain,  and  ought  to  search  for  the  causes 
whence  it  might  be  derived.  The  decay,  corruption,  and 
dissoludon  of  nature^  is  aa  event  rendered  probable  by  so 
many  analogies,  that  any  phenomenon^  which  seems  to 
have  a  tendency  towards  that  catastrophe,  comes  within 
the  reach  of  human  testimcmy,  if  that  testimony  be  very 
extensive  and  uniform. 
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But  suppose  that  all  the  kistorians  wlio  treat  of  England 
shrndd  agree,  that,  on  the  ^at  of  Janaarj  1600,  Qaeea' 
Elisabelh  died ;  that  both  bdbre  and  after  her  death  she- 
waft  seen  by  her  physicians  and  IJbe  whole  court,  as  is  usual 
with  persons  of  her  rank;  that  her  successor  trisis  acknoww 
lei%ed  and  proclaimed  by  the  parliament ;  and  thttt^'afteir 
bebg  interred  for  a  month,  she  again  appeared,  resumed, 
the  throne,  and  governed  England  for  three  years ;  I  must 
confess  that  I  should  be  surprised  at  die  concurrent  of  so 
many  odd  circnmataaoes,  but  should- not  haye  the  least  iii<« 
dination  to  believe  so  miraculous  an. event  >  I  shoiild'not 
doid>t  of  her  pretended,  death,  and  of  those  other  pnbiio 
drcnmstances  that  fcdlowed  it :  I  should  only  assert  it  to 
have  been  pretaided,  and  that  it  neither  was,  nor  possibly 
could  be  real.  You  would  in  vain .  object  t6*me  the  diffi* 
culty,  and  almost  impossibility  of  deceiving  the  world  in 
an  aSair  of  such  consequence ;  the  wisdom  and  solid  judg«> 
ment  of  that  renowned  Queen ;  with  the  little  or  no  adf^ 
vantage  which  she  could  reap  from  so  poor  an  artifioe :  AU 
this  might  astonish  me ;  but  I  would  ^iSl  reply^  :that  th^ 
knavery  and  fcUy  of  men  are  such  common  pfaeAorai^nlii^ 
that  I  should  radie^.  believe  tibe  most  extratordioasy  events 
to  arise  from:  their  concnnence,  than  admit  of  so  signieil*a 
violation  of  the  lews  of  nature* 

But  jshottfal  this  miracle  be  ascribed  tor  any  new'sjaslietli 
of  religion;  men,  in  all  ages,  have  been  so  much  impbied 
on  by  ridiculous  stoides  of  that  kind,  that  this.'v«ty  ciBc&m- 
stance  would  be;a  full  proof  of  a  cheat,  and  sufficient 
with  all  mcK&of  sense,  not  only  to  make  diem  r^yectiUe 
tact,butevenrejeotitwtthoutfium^examtnmckb  Taoi%h 
the  being  to  whom  the  stiradie  is  asoi^Md  be  in:  dfis  cuse 
Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that  account  become  a  whit 
more  probable;  siac^  itis  hkipoiaiUd  Ibr  us  to  know  the 
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.or  actions  of  sock  ABeiiig»  odidewiae  than  from 
tiw  ei^^erieftie  viiich  we  have  m£  his  pioductioiu  in  dbft 
vsiial  course  of  nature.  Hiia  atill  reduces. ua  to  past  ob* 
aarvatidn^  and  obl%ea  us  to.  compare  the  instanoea  of  tka 
vioIatiibB  of  tnidi  in  the  testimoi^  of  men,  with  those  of 
tfaa  YioialiDh  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  mtradea,  in  order  to 
jJBdgeiriiidicf  diem  is  most  Ukely  and  prabaUe*  AsHia 
vialatBons  of  truth  are  more  conunoa  in  the  testiinoBy  eon-* 
cBrnii^  xeligiotta  mtraeles  than  in  thai  comceniing  any 
odier  matter  of  fact;  this  must  diminish  very  much  Ifaa 
tedieariiy  of  the  fixmer  testimony,  and  make  us  form  a 
general  reeolntion  neFcr  to.  lend  any  attention  to  it,  with 
whatever  specious  pretence  it  mqr  be  oorered. 

Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  embraced  the  same  prioci* 
fdes  of  reasoning,  <<  We  ought,"  says  he,  <^  to  make  a  col<^ 
f^  lection  or  particular,  history  of  all  monsters  and  prodi* 
^  gaouB  births  or  productions,  and  in  a  word  of  every  thing 
•^  new,  rare,  and  extraordinary  in  nature.  But  this  most 
^  be  done  with  the  most  severe  scrutioy,  lest  we  dcpavt 
<<  from  trudi*  Above  all,  eVery  relation  nmst  be  oonsi* 
r^  deved  as  si^icious  which  depends  in  any  degree,  apan 

^  c^<  religion,  as  the  prodigies  of  livy :  And  no  less  so  every 
.<<  thing  Ihat  is  to  be  found  in  the  writers  on  natural  magic 
«  or  alchymy,  or  such  autkors  who  seem  all  of  them  to 
^  have  an  unconquerable  appetite  for  falsehood  and  fa- 
"WeV 

• ..  I  am  the. better  pleased  widi  die  mediod  of  reasoning 
Aere  ddhrered,  as  I  think  it  may  serve  to  confound  those 
sdkngerpns  fridtids,  or  disguised  enemies,  to  die  Chriatkm 
veHgim^  who  have  undertaken  to  dcfimd  it  by  the  princi- 

'  qpks  of  human  reason. .  Our  most  holy  religion  is -founded 

I 
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on  JIaUkf  B0tjoa  jreaaoB.;  and  it  is  a  sum  method  lof  «Xr 
poiitiig  k  to  pat  it.  to  Bmh  a  trial  as  it  is  by  no  meant 
fitted  tD  endure. .  To  make  this  more  evident,  let  «s  ex^ 
amiiie  those  mirac^ielated  in  scrqiture;  and,  nettoloee 
oaneive8.in  too  wi^e  a  fields  let  ns  c<Mifine  ooraelves  to 
such  as  we  find  in  thePeate^stfcA,  which  we  shall  examine^ 
according  to  the  principles  of  these  pr^ten^ed  Christians^ 
hot  .as  the  word  or  testimony  of  God  himself  but  as  the 
prodnctian  x>f  a  mere  human  writer  a|id  historian*  Here 
then  we. are  first  to  consider  a  book,  preseiited  tous  by« 
harbaroas  and  ignorant  people,  written  in  ah  age  ^hen 
thiqr  we»  stilt  more  barbarous,  and  in  all  piobabifity  long 
after  the  &cts  which  it  relates,  corroborated  by  no  cpn^ 
cnrring  testimony,  and  resembling  those  fabdlous  accounts 
which  every  nation  gives  of  its  origin.  Upon  reading  this 
book,  we  find  it  full  of  prodigies  and  miracles.  It  gives 
an  account  of  a  state  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature 
entirely  di£Perent  from  the  present  3  Of  our  fidl  firom  that 
state :  Of  the  age  of  man,  extended  to  near  a  thousand 
years :  Of  the  destruction  pf  the  world  by  a  deluge :  Of 
the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  people  as  the  favourites  of  hea- 
ven ;  and  that  people  the  countrymen  of  the  author :  Of 
their  deliverance  firom  bondage  by  prodigies  the  most  asto- 
nishing imaginable :  I  desire  any  one  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and,  after  a  serious  consideration,  declare,  whe- 
ther he  thinks  that  the  falsehood  of  such  a  book,  support- 
ed by  such  a  testiinony,  would  be  more  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  than  all  the  miracles  it  relates ;  which  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  make  it  be  received,  according  to  the 
measures  of  probability  above  established. 

What  we  have  said  of  miracles,  may  be  applied,  without 
any  variation,  to  prophecies;  ^d  indeed  all  prophecies  are 
real  miracles,  and  as  such  only  can  be  admitted  as  proofs. 
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of  anj  revelation.  If  it  did  not  exceed  the  cepecity  of  ha<* 
man  nature  to  foretell  future  events,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
^enploy  any  prophecy  aa  an  ai^;ument  for  a  divine  mission 
or  authority  from  heaven.  So  that»  upon  the  whide,  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  Chrittiom  BeUgion  not  only  was  at 
first  attended  with  mirades,  but  even  at  this  day  cannot 
be  believed  by  any  reas<»iab]e  person  without  one.  Mere 
reascm  is  insufScient  to  convince  us  of  its  veracity:  And 
whoever  is  moved  by  Faith  to  assent  to  it,  is  conscious  of 
a  continued  mirade  in  his  own  person,  which  subverts  ail 
the  principles  of  his  understanding,  and  gives  him  a  deter- 
mination to  believe  what  is  most  contrary  to  custom  and 
experience.  .    . 


SECTION  XI. 


'OF  A  PAKTICULAR  PROVIDENCE  AND  OF  A  FUTURE 

STATE* 

V 

- 1  "WAS  lately  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  firiend  who 
iores  sceptical  paradoxes;  where,  though  he  advanced 
many  principles,  of  which  I  can  by  no  means  approve,  yet 
as  they  seem  to  be  curious,  and  to  bear  some  relation  to 
the  chain  of  reasoning  carried  on  throughout  this  inquiry, 
I  shall  here  copy  them  from  my  memory  as  accurately  as 
I  can,  in  order  to  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 

reader* 

« 

Our  conversation  hegnn  with  my  admiring  the  singular 
good  fortune  of  phUosophy,  which,  as  it  requires  entire  li- 
berty above  all  other  privileges,  and  chiefly  flourishes  from 
the  free  opposition  of  sentiments  and  argumentation,  re- 
ceived its  first  birth  in  an  age  and  country  of  freedom 
and  toleration,  and  was  never  cranvped,  even  in  its  most 
extravagant  principles,  by  any  creeds,  confessions,  or  pe- 
nal statutes*  For,  except  the  banishment  of  Protagoras, 
and  the  death  of -Socrates,  which  last  event  proceeded  part- 
ly from  other  motives,  there  are  scarcely  any  instances  to 
be  met  with,  in  ancient  history,  of  this  bigotted  jealousy^ 
with  which  the  present  age  is  so  much  infested.  Epicu- 
rus lived  at  Athens  to  an  advanced  age^  in  peace  and 
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tranquillity:  Epicureans  *  were  even  admitted  to  receive  the 
sacerdotal  character,  and  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  in  the 
most  sacred  rites  of  the  established  religion :  And  the  pu- 
blic encouragement  ^  of  pensions  and  salaries  was  a£Porded 
equally,  by  the  wisest  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  ^,  to  the 
professors  of  every  sect  of  philosophy.  How  requisite 
such  kind  of  treatment  was  to  philosophy,  in  her  early 
youth,  will  easily  be  conceived,  if  we  reflect  that,  even  at 
present,  when  she  may  be  supposed  more  hardy  and  ro- 
bust, she  bears  with  much  difficulty  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons,  and  those  harsh  winds  of  calumny  and  perse- 
cution which  blow  i^on  hen 

Yoii  admire,  says  my  friand,  as  the  singular  good  for- 
tune of  philOsjt^hy>  what  seems  to  result  ftom  the  natural 
^course  of  things,  and  to  be  unavoidable  in  every  age  and 
iiati<Hi«  This  pertinacious  bigotry,  of  which  you  complain 
as  so  fatal  to  philosc^hy,  is  really  her  ofl&priilg,  who^  after 
.«Uyiiig  with  superstitiOD,  separates  himself  entinely  from 
d^e  interest  of  his  parent,  and  becomes  her  most  inveterate 
enemy  and  persecutor.  Speculative  dogmas  of  religion, 
the  present  occasiolis  c(  sbch  furious  dispute,  could  not 
|X)ssibly  be  c<Mioeived  or  admitted  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
wofid ;  n^hra  naankin^  being  wholly  illiterate,  formed  an 
idea  of  religioB  more  suitable  to  their  weak  apprehensions^ 
Mid  composed  their  sacred  tenets  of  such  tales  chiefly  as 
Vere  the  objects  of  traditional  belief^  more  than  of  argu- 
ment or  diqmtation.  After  the  first  alarm,  therefore^  was 
over,  which  arose  from  the  new  paradoxes  and  principles 
of  the  philosophers ;  these  teachers  seem  ever  after,  during 
the  ages  of  antiquity,  to  have  lived  in  great  harmony  with 
Ihe  established  superstition,  and  to  have  made  a  fair  par^ 

■  Luciani  •'v^sr,  if>  Xttiri§M» 

^  Luciaiii  f9rv;^«f.  *  Id.  et  Dio. 
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tition  of  mankind  between  them ;  the  formfar  cbuauig 
the  learnedand  wise,  the  htler  possessing  all  tbe  Yidgar  Biid[ 
illiterate. 

It  seems  thea>  say  I»  that  you  leare  politics  tatifely  put 
of  die  questioni  and  never  auppo8e»  that  a  wise  magistrate 
can  justly  be  jealous  of  certain  tenets  of  philosophy^  suck 
sa  those  of  Epicurus,  which,  denying  a  diyias  e»isfeno% 
and  consequently  a  poofidence  and  h  future  state,  seam  la 
loosen,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ties  of  morality,'  and  may 
be  supposed,  for  that  reason^^pernicious  to  the  peace  of  ck 
vil  society* 

I  kno W9  replied  he,  that  in  fact  these  persenttions  nererti; 
in  any  age,  proceeded  from  calm  reason,  or  from  expo* 
rience  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  philoS0|phy ;  but 
arose  entirely  from  passion  «nd  prt^dioe.  But  what  if  I 
should  advance  farther,  and  assert,  that,  if  Epicurus  had 
^leen  accused  bdbre  the  people^  by  any  of  the  tyeqphamUp 
or  informers  of  those  days,  he  could  feasily  hare  defended 
his  causey  and  provedhisprineifiesofphMaBopby  tobaad 
salutary  as  those  of  his  adversaries,  who  enddivioiired, 
with  such  zeal,  to  expose  him  I0  the  public  halrpd  and 


I  msfa,  said  I,  you  would  try  your  eloquence  upon  ao 
extraordinary  a  tq>ic,  and  make  a  speech  for  Epieinrus^ 
which  might  satisfy,  not  the  mob  of  Athens,  if  you  will 
allow  that  ancient  and  polite  city  to  have  contained  any 
mob,  but  the  more  philosophical  part  of  his  audience,  spch 
as  might  be  siqiposed  capable  of  comprehending  his  argu-i 
ments. 

'  The  matter  would  not  be  difficult,  upon  such  conditions, 
replied  he :  And  if  you  please,  I  shall  suppqse  myself  Epi^ 
curus  for  a  moment,  and  make  you  stand  for  the  Athenian 
people,  and  shall  deliver  you  such  an  harangue  as  will  fill 
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all  tiie  am  tnth  wliite  bean%  and  leave  nota  black  one  to 
gratify  tke  malice  of  my  adversaries. 

Very  well :  Pray  proceed  upon  these  suppositions. 

I  oome  hither,  O  ye  Atheniaiis  1  to  justify,  in  your  as- 
sembly,- what  I  maintained  in  my  school,  and  I  find  myself 
in^eacjied  by  fitriousantagonists,  instead  of  reasoning  with 
calm  and  dispassfopate  inquirers.  Your  deliberations, 
which  of  right  should  be  directed  to  questions  of  public 
goody  and  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  are  diverted 
to  the  disquisitions  of  specu^ve.  philosc^hy ;  and  these 
magnificent,  but  perhaps  fruitless  inquiries,  take  place  of 
your  more  fiuniliar  but  more  useful  occupations.  But  so 
fiir  as  in  me  lies,  I  will  prevent  this  abuse.  We  shall  not 
here.diq^ute  concerning  the  origin  and  government  of 
worlds.  We  shall  only  inquire  how  fiur  such  questions 
concern  the  public  interest.  And  if  I  can  persuade  you, 
that  -they  are  entirely  indifferent  to  the  peace  of  society 
and  security  of  government,  I  hope  that  you  will  present- 
ly send  us  back  to  our  schools,  there  to  examine  at  leisure 
the  question,  the  most  sublime,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  ^speculative  of  all  philosophy. 

The  religious  philosophers,  not  satisfied  with  the  tradn 
tion  of  your  forefathers,  and  doctrine  of  your  priests,  (in 
which  I  willingly  acquiesce,)  indulge  a  rash  curiosity,  in 
trying  how  far  they  can  establish  religion  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  reason ;  and  they  thereby  excite,  instead  of  satisfy* 
ing,  the  doubts  which  naturally  arise  from  a  diligent  and 
scrupulous  inquiry.  They  paint,  in  the  most  magnificent 
colours,  the  order,  beauty,  and  wise  arrangement,  of  the 
universe ;  and  then  ask,  if  such  a  glorious  display  of  Intel* 
ligence  could  proceed  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  a- 
toms,  or  if  chance  could  produce  what  the  greatest  genius 
can  never  sufficiently  admire.  I  shall  not  examine  the  Just** 
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-nen  of  thia,  argument  I  shall  allow  it  to  be  as  solid  as 
•my  antagOQiBts  and  accusers  can  desire.  It  is  sufSdent 
iif  I  can  proye»  Scorn,  this  very  reasoning,  that  the  question 
is  entirely  speculatiye,  and  that,  when  in  my  philosophical 
'disquiaiticais,  I  deny  a  providence  and  a  future  state,  I  un- 
cdennine  not  the  foundations  of  society,  but  advance  prior 
cipleb^  which  they  themselves,  upon  their  own  topics,  if 
they  argue  consistently,  must  allow  to  be  solid  and  satis- 
•&ctory« 

-  •  You,'  then,  who  are  ny  accusers,  have  acknowledged, 
that  thechiefor  sole  argument  foradivineexistence,  (which 
-I  ne^er  questioned,)  is  derived  bom  the  order  of  nature ; 
'Where  Aere  appear  such  marks  of  intelligence  and  design, 
that  yoa  think  it  extravagant  to  assign  for  its  cause^  either 
chance,  or  die  blind  and  unguided  force  of  matter.  You 
-allow  that  this  is  an  argument  drawn  from  effects  to  causies. 
From  the  order  of  the  work,  you  infer  that  there  must  have 
been  prcgect  and  forethought  in  the  workman.  If  you  can«> 
Aot  make  out  this  point,  you .  allow  that  your  oonchtsion 
4ails ;  aosd  you  pretend  not  to  establish  the  conclusion  in  a 
greatBT  latitude  than  the  phenomena  of  nature  i^iU  justify. 
•These  are  your  concessions.  I  desire  you  to  mark  the  con- 
sequences. 

When  we  infer  any  particular  cause  from  an  effect^  we 
must  proportion  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can  never  be 
allowed  to  ascribe  to  the  cause  any  qualities  but  what  are 
•exactly  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  A  body  of  ten 
ounces  raised  in  any  scale  may  serve  as  a  proo^  that  the 
counterbalancing  weight  exceeds  ten  ounces ;  but  can  ne- 
ver 4fford  a  reason  that  it  exceeds  a  hundred.  If  the  causes 
Ikssigoed  for  any  effect,  be  not  sufficient  to  produce  it,  we 
must  either  reject  that  cause,  or  add  to  it  such  qualities  as 
Will  give  it  a  just  proportion  to  tlie  effect.     But  if  we  as* 
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cribe  to  it  frrther  qualities,  or  affirm  it  capable  of  pradii- 
cing  other  efltects,  we  can  only  indulge  the  liceDoe  aCoanr 
jectur^  and  arbitrarily  suppose  the  existeaceof  ^pialities 
and  energies  without  reason  or  authority. 

The  same  rule  holds^  whether  thecause  assignedbebrute 
unconscious  matteri  or  a  rational  intelligent  beiBgw  I£ib^ 
cause  be  known  only  by  the  effect^  we  never  du^t  to  a** 
cribe  to  it  any  qualities  beyond  what  are  precisely  reqtasits 
to  produce  the  effect :  Nor  can  we,  by  any  rules  of  jul^ 
iea^oning,  return  back  from  tiie  cause,  and  infer  other  ef- 
fects from  it,  beyond  those  by  which  alone  it  is  known  ft 
us.  No  one,  merely  from  the  sight  of  one  of  Zeuxts's  p^ 
tores,  could  know  that  he  was  also  a  statuary  or  archit<irti 
and  was  an  artist  no  less  skilful  in  stone  and  marble  tipaa 
in  colours*  The  talents  and  taste  displayed  in  the  partial^ 
]ar  work  before  us ;  these  we  may  safdy  conclude  the  work^ 
man  to  be  possessed  of*  The  cause  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  e0Act  r  and  if  we  exactly  and  precisely  proportioi 
it,  we  shall  xiev^r  find  in  it  any  qualities  that  point  fitfther, 
or  aftbrd  an  inference  concerning  any  otfa^r  design  or  pe^* 
ibrmanoe.  Such  qualities  must  be  somewhat  beyond  what 
is  merely  requisite  for  producing  the  eflfect  which,  we  ex- 
amine* 

AUowiog,  therefore^  die  gods  to  be  the  authors  of  the 
existence  or  order  of  the  universe ;  it  follows  that  they 
possess  that  precise  degree  of  power,  intelligence^  and  be^ 
nevolen^^e,  which  appears  in  their  woricmanship ;  tHitoo^ 
thing  fiurther  can  eter  be  proved,  except  we  call  in  the  as* 
instance  pf  exaggeratioa  and  flattery  to  supply  the  defeets 
of  argument  and  reasoning*  So  &r  as  the  traces  of  voj 
attributes  At  present  appear,  so  far  may  we  conclude  these 
attributes  to  exist  The  supposition  of  farther  attributes 
is  n>ere  hypothesis ;  much  more  the  supposition  tfant,  iA 
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'distant  regions  of  space  or  periods  of  timey  there  bis  been, 
or  wiBbe,  a  more  magnificent  display  of  these  attribntes, 
and  a  sdeme  of  administration  more  saitafaletoeachimiH 
ginaiy  ▼irtnes*  We  can  never  be  allowed  to  monnt  np 
'from  the  tmiyerse,  the  efiect,  to  Jupiler,  die  cause:  and 
ib&A  descend  downwards,  to  infer  any  new  eflbct  fitmi  that 
caose ;  as  if  the  present  effects  alone  were  not  entirely 
worthy  of  the  ghnioKIs  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to  that 
ddty.  The  knowledge  of  the  cause  being  derived  solely 
from  the  elfect,  they  must  be  exactly  adjusted  to  each  other; « 
and  liie  one  can  never  rei^  to  any  thing  fiurther,  or  be  the 
fbniidition  of  any  new  inference  and  conchisioik 

Ton  find  certain  phenomena  in  nature.  You  seek  a 
cause  or  author.  You  imagine  that  you  have  found  him* 
You  afterwards  become  so  enamoured  of  this  offspring  of 
your  brain,  that  you  imagine  it  impossible  but  he  most  pro* 
'dnce  something  greater  and  more  perfect  than  the  preseoi 
scene  ot*  things,  which  is  so  full  of  ill  and  disorder.  You 
forget  that  this  superlative  intelligence  and  benevolenee 
are  entirely  imaginary,  or,  at  least,  without  any  foundation 
in  reason ;  and  that  you  have  no  ground  to  ascribe  to  hia 
any  qualities  but  what  you  see  he  has  actually  exerted  and 
displayed  in  his  productions.  Let  your  gods,  therefore^ 
"O  philosophers !  be  suited  to  the  present  appearances  of 
(nature :  And  presume  not  to  alter  these  appearances  by 
arbitrary  suppositions,  in  order  to  suit  them  to  die  attri- 
butes which  you  so  foi|dIy  ascribe  to  your  deities. 
'  When  priests  and  poets,  supported  by  your  anthori^, 
O  Athenians  1  talk  of  a  golden  or  silver  age,  wliieh  prece»> 
ded  the  present  state  of  vice  and  misery,  I  hear  them  with 
attention  and  with  revei^^nce.  But  when  philosophers^ 
who  pretend  lo  neglect  authority,  and  to  cultivate  reason, 
'hold  the  same  discourse,  I  pay  them  not,  I  own,  the  si 
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ieus  8ubini8«k>n  and  pious  deference,  t  ask^  nrfio 
them  into  the  celestial  regions,  who  admittodihem 
•into  the  ooundls  of  gods,  who  opened  to  them  thebookxif 
fiite,  that  they  thus  rashly  affirm  that  their  deities  have 
executed,  or  will  execute,  any  purpose  beyond  what  has 
jidxially  appeared  ?  If  they  tell  me  that  they  have  mounted 
on  the  steps,  or  by  the  gradual  ascent  of  reason,  and  by 
drawing  inferences  from  effects  to  causes,  I  still  insist  diat 
they  have  aided  the  ascent  of  Reason  by  the  wings  of  ima- 
gmation ;  otherwise  they  could  not  thus  diange  their  man- 
ner of  infercsioe,  and  argue  from  causes  to  effects;  preso^ 
ming  that  a  more  perfect  production  than  the  present 
world  would  be  more  snitable  to  such  perfect  beings  aa  die 
gods,  and  forgetting  that  they  have  no  reason  to  ascribe  to 
these  celestial  beings  any  perfection  or  any  attribute  •  bat 
what  can  be  jfbund  in  the  present  world* 

Hence  all  the  fruitless  industry  to  account  for  the  ill  ap- 
pearances of  nature,  and  save  the  honour  of  the  gods ;  while 
we  must  acknowledge  the  reality  of  that  evil  and  disorder 
widi  which  the  world  so  much  abounds.  The  obstinate 
and  intractable  qualities  of  matter,  we  are  told,  or  the  ob- 
servance of  general  laws,  or  some  such  reason,  is  the  sole 
cause  which  controlled  the  power  and  benevolence  of  Ju- 
piter, and  obliged  him  to  create  mankind  and  every  sensi- 
blecreaturesoimperfectandsounhappy.  These  attributes^ 
then,  are,  it  seems,  beforehand  taken  for  granted  in  thw 
greatest  latitude.  And  upon  that  suppositicm,  I  own,  that 
such  conjectures  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  as  plausible 
solutions  of  the  ill  phenomena.  But  still  I  ask,  Why  take 
these  attributes  for  granted,  or  why  ascribe  to  the  cause 
any  qualities  but  what  actually  appear  in  the  effect  ?  Why 
torture  your  brain  to.justify  the  course  of  nature  upon  sup- 
positions, which,  for  aught  you  know,  may  be  entirely  imfr- 
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gtaaiy,  and  of  which  there  are  to  be  found  no  traces  in 
the  course  of  natore  ? 

The  religioos  hypothesis,  therefore,  must  be  considered 
only  as  a  particular  method  of  accounting  for  the  visible 
phenomena  of  the  universe:  But  no  just  reasoner  will  ever 
presome  to  infer  from  it  any  single  feet,  and  idter  or  add 
to  the  phenomena  in  any  single  particular.  If  yon  think 
that  the  appearances  of  things  prove  such  causes,  it  is  al- 
knmble  for  you  to  draw  an  inference  concerning  the  exis- 
tence of  these  causes.  In  such  complicated  and  sublime 
sntgects^  every  one  should  be  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  ooni> 
jectnre  andafgnment  But  hare  you  ought  to  rest  If  you 
oome  backward,  and^  arguing  from  your  inferred  causes, 
eondnde  that  any  other  fact  has  existed,  or  will  exist,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  which  may  serve  as  a  fuller  display  of 
particular  attributes ;  I  must  admonish  you  that  you  have 
departed  from  the  method  of.  reasoning  attached  to  the 
present  subject,  and  have  certainly  added  something  to  the 
attributes  of  the  cause,  beyond  what  appears  in  the  effect; 
otherwise  you  could  never,  with  tolerable  sense  or  proprie- 
ty, add  any  thing  to  the  effect,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
worthy  of  the  cause. 

Where,  then,  is  the  odiousness  of  that  doctrine  which  I 
teach  in  my  school,  or  rather  which  I  examine  in  my  gar- 
dens ?  Or  what  do  you  find  in  this  whole  question,  where- 
in, die  security  of  good  morals,  or  the  peace  and  order  Of 
society,  is  in  the  least  concerned  ? 

I  deny  a  providence^  you  say,  and  supreme  governor  of 
the  world,  who  guides  the  course  of  events,  and  punishes 
the  vicious  with  infamy  and  dis^pointment,  and  rewards 
the  yirtttous  with  honour  and  success  in  all  their  under- 
takings. But  surely  I  deny  not  the  course  itself  of  events, 
which  lies  open  to  every  <Hie's  inipiiry  and  examinatioa. 
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I  ackiiowle4%e  that,  in  the  present  order  of  difaigs,  virtue 
is  attended  with  more  peace  of  mind  than  vioe^  and  meete 
with  a  more  favourable  reception  from  the  world.  I  .am 
sensible  that^  according  to  the  past  experience  of  nunkiady 
friendship  is  the  chief  joy  of  human  lifii»  and  moderalaon 
the  only  source  of  tranquillity  and  happiness*  I  never  bft- 
kace  between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicions  course  of  life ; 
but  am  sensible  that,  to  a  well-disposed  mind^  every  mi» 
vantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  former.  And  what  can.  yod 
sf^  more»  allowing  all  your  suppositions  and  reasonings^? 
You  tell  me,  indeed,  that  this  disposition  of  things  proceeds 
from  intelligence  and  design.  But  whatever  it  proceeds 
from,  the  disposition  itself,  on  which  depends  our  bappit 
n^s  or  Biiseryi  and  consequently  our  conduct  .and  deport* 
SMsit  in  lif^  is  still  the  same.  It  is  still  open  for  me,  B$ 
well  as  yon,  to  regulate  my  behaviour  by  myeBperieace  of 
past  events.  And  if  you  affirm  that^  whfle  a  divine  pnm* 
dcaice  is  allowed,  and  a  supreme  distributive  justice  kk  the 
universe,  I  ought  to  expect  some  mone  particular  reward 
of  the  good,  and  punishment  of  the  bad,  beyond  the  ordif' 
nary  course  of  events ;  I  here  find  the  same  fallacy  whidi 
I  have  before  endeavoured  to  detect.  Yon  persist  in  ima- 
gining, that  if  we  grant  that  divine  existence,  for  which 
you  so  earnestly  contend,  you  may  safely  infer  oonseqoea*- 
ces  from  it,  and  add  something  to  the  experieneed  order 
of  nature^  by  arguing  from  the  attributes  which  yoo  ss- 
cribe  to  your  gods.  You  seem  not  to  remember  that  aU 
)FOiir  reasonings  on  this  subject  can  oi^ly  be^rawn  fkom 
effihcts  )bo  causes;  and  that  every  argument,  deduced  ftom 
causes  to  effects,  mnst  of  necessity  l>e  a  gross  sopidsm^ 
siflQce  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
^mkatt  but  what  you  have  antecedent^  •iM^t  infenNsd,  b«t 
diacovered  to  the.  fgiU  ip  the  effect 
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r  iBot  wliat  miUit  a  philoBOpber  think  of  those  vaiii  rea^ 
sotierswho,  inatfeadof  regmrduig  tfaepresent  scene  gf  things 
AS  the  sole  object  of -their  oontemplation,  so  far  reverse  the 
whole^coarse  of  nature)  as  to  render  this  life  ifterely  a  pad-* 
nge  to  sonethittg  &rther ;  a  porch,  whidi  leads  tx>  a  greats' 
er,  and  vnsfAy  different  buildii^ ;  a  prologue  wluch  t^rver 
eftly  lo  introduce  die  piece/  and  give  it  more  grace  and 
prc^riety  ?  Whenos,  do  you  think,  can  such  phibsophera 
derive  their  iden  of  die  gods  ?  From  their  oivn  conbdt  and 
imaginatien  surely.  J>*or  if  they  derive  it  from  the  present 
pheaMoena,  itm>nld  never  point  to  any  thing  farther,  but 
nmat  be  exactly  a<^usted  to  diem«  That  the  diwiity-maf 
IMmI^  be  endowed  with  attributes  which  we  have  never 
seen  exerted ;  may  be  governed  by  principles  of  actkm 
which  we  cannot  discover  to  be  satisfied ;  all  this  will  free- 
ly be  allowed.  But  still  this  is  mere^potsiW^  and  hypo^ 
thesis.  We  nev^  can  have  reason  to  infisr  any  attributes 
or  any  principles  of  action  in  him,  but  so  far  as  we  know 
llieftt  to  have  been  exerted  and  satisfied. 

Afe  there  att^  maria  (fa  distribuiii^/utticeiHiie  world? 
if  yon  answ^  in  the  affirmative^  I  coi)clude  that,  since  jus^ 
tiee  here  eseits  itself  it  is  satisfied*  If  you  reply  in  the 
n^ative,  I  (include  that  you  have  then  no  reason  to  as- 
eribe  justice,  in  our  sense  of  it,  to  the  gods.  If  you  hold 
a  medmrn^^etween  aflPirmation  and  negation,  by  saying  that 
thejatttice  of  the  gods,  at  present,,  exerts' itself  in  part,  but 
not  in  its  fiitt  extent ;  I  answer,  th|it  yod  hate  no  reason 
to  give  it  any  particular  extent,  but  only  so  far  as  you  see 
kyMppaek^t^xeaetitBelii, 

Thus  I  bring  Ilie  dispute,  O  Athtftians !  to  a  8h<nrt  is- 
aue  widi  4ny  antagonistB*  The  oourse  of  naftare  lies  open 
^  my  -eanHieini^lien  as  wdl  as  to  theirs.  Itie  ^xperienr 
^  tMAi^e^enlsis  «dke^at(staAd«rd,  by  lAidh  we  all 
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regidate  our  conduct  Nothing  else  can  be  ^pealed  to  in 
the  fields  or  in  the  senate.  Nothing  else  ought  ev«r  to  be 
heard  of  in  the  school,  or  in  the  closet  In  yaln  wo«Id 
our  limited  understanding  break  through  those  boundaries 
idiich  are  too  narrow  for  our  fond  imagination.  Whife 
we  argue  from  the  course  of  nature,  and  infer  a  particular 
intelligent  eanse,  which  first  bestowed^  and  still  preserves 
order  in  the  universe,  we  embrace  a  principle  which  is  both 
uncertain  and  useless.  It  is  uncertain ;  because  the  suIk 
ject  lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience.  It 
is  useless ;  because  our  knowledge  of  this  cause  beii^  de« 
rived  entirely  from  the  course  of  nature,  we  can  never,  ao* 
cording  to  .the  rules  of  just  reasoning,  return  back  from  die 
cause  with  any  new  inference,  or,  making  additions  to  the 
common  and  experienced  course  of  nature^  establish  any 
principles  of  conduct  and  behaviour. 

I  observe  (said  I,  finding  he  had  finished  bis  harangue) 
that  you  neglect  not  the  artifice  of  the  demagogues  of  old ; 
and  as  you  were  pleased  to  make  me  stand  for  the  people, 
you  insinuate  yourself  into  my  favour  by  embracing  those 
principles  to  which,  you  know,  I  have  always  expressed  a 
particular  attachment  But  allowing  you  to  make  expe* 
rience  (as  indeed  I  think  you  ought)  the  only  standard  of' 
our  judgment  concerning  this,  and  all  other  questions  of 
fact,  I  doubt  not  but,  firom  the  very  same  experience  :to 
which  you  appeal,  it  may  be  possible  to  refute  this  reasont 
ing,  which  you  have  put  ^ito  the  mouth  of  Epicurus*  If 
you  saw,  for  instance^  a  half-finished  buUdiag,  surrounded 
with  heaps  of  brick  and  stone  and  mortar,.  aQdAU«the»  in? 
struments  of  masonry ;  could  you  not  it^fer  frptn  the  effect 
that  it  was  a  work  of  d^sign.and  pontrivanoe?  And  oould 
you  not  tetiim  again,  firom  thv^  ^ofeired  causey  toiinfer  «ew 
additions  to.  the  effi^  and  condydf,  tha^  th^rhi^lding 
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would  900II  be  finished,  and  receive  all  the  further  improve- 
ments which  art  could  bestow  upon  it  ?  If  you  ^aw  upon 
the  sea-shore  the  print  of  one  human  foot,  you  would  con- 
clude that  aman  had  passed  that  way,  and  that  he  had  al- 
so left  file  traces  of  the  other  foot,  though  eflaced  by  the 
rolling  of  the  sands  or  inundation  of  the  waters.  Why 
then  do  you  refuse  to  admit  the  same  method  of  reasoning 
with  regard  to  the  order  of  nature  ?  Consider  the  world 
and  the  present  life  only  as  an  imperfect  building,  from 
which  you  can  infer  a  superior  intelligence ;  and  arguing 
bom.  that  superior  intelligence^  which  can  leave  nothing 
iniperfecf^  why  may  you  not  infer  a  more  finished  scheme 
or  plan,  which  will  receive  its  completion  in  s<nne  distant 
point  of  space  or  time  ?  Are  not  these  methods  of  rea^on^ 
ing  exactly  similar  ?  And  vaader  what  pretence  can  you 
embrace  the  one  while  you  reject  the  other? 

The  infinite  difference  ctf  the  subjects,  replied  he^  is  a 
suffident  foundation  for  this  difierence  in  my  conclusions. 
In  works  of  Auman  art  and  contrivance,  it  is  allowable  to 
advance  firom  the  effect  to  the  causey  and  returning  back 
from  the  cause,  to  form  new  inferences  concerning  the  ef* 
feet,  and  examine  the  alterations  which  it  has  probably 
uudergone,  or  may  still  underga  But  what  is  the  foun- 
dation of  this  method  of  reasoning  ?  Plainly  this ;  that 
man  is  a  being,  whom  we  know  by  experience^  whose  mo- 
tiviBs  and  des^ns  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  whose  pro^ 
jects  and  inclinations  have  a  certain  connection  and  cohe-^ 
rence,  according  to  the  laws  which  nature  has  established 
ht  the  government  of  such  a  creature.  When  therefore 
we  find,  that  any  work  has  proceeded  from  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  man ;  as  we  are  otherwise  acquainted  foiii  ihe> 
nature  of  the  animal,  we  can  draw  a  hundred  inferences 
concerning  what  may  be  expected  from  him ;  and  these 
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inferences  will  all  be  founded  in  experience  and 
But  did  we  know  man  only  from  the  single  work  or  pro- 
duction which  we  examine,  it  were  impossible  for  us  to  ar- 
gue in  this  manner ;  because  our  knowledge  of  all  the 
qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  him,  being  in  that  case  de- 
rived from  the  production,  it  is  impossible  they  could 
point  to  any  thing  farther,  or  be  the  foundation  of  any 
new  inference.  The  print  of  a  foot  in  the  sand  can  only 
prove,  when  considered  alone,  that  there  was  some  figure 
adapted  to  it,  by  which  it  was  produced :  But  the  print  of 
a  human  foot  proves  likewise,  from  our  other  experience, 
that  there  was  probably  another  foot,  which  also  left  its 
impression,  though  e£bced  by  time  or  other  accidants. 
Here  we  mount  from  the  eflfect  to  the  cause ;  and  descend- 
ing again  from  the  cause,  infer  alterations  in  the  ettect ; 
but  this  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  same  simple  chain  of 
reasoning.  We  comprehend  in  this  case  a  hundred  other 
experiences  and  observations,  c<mceming  the  tiraa/ figure 
and  members  of  that  species  of  animal,  without  which  this 
method  of  argument  must  be  considered  as  fallacious  and 
sophistical. 

*  The  case  is  not  the  same  with  our  reasonings  from  the 
works  of  nature.  The  Deity  is  known  to  us  only  by  his 
productions,  and  is  a  single  being  in  the  universe,  not 
comprehended  under  any  species  or  genus,  fit>m  whose 
experienced  attributes  or  qualities  we  can,  by  analogy,  in- 
fer  any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.  As  the.universe  shows 
wisdom  and  goodness,  we  infej  wisdom  and  goodness.  As 
it  shows  a  particular  degree  of  these  perfections,  we  infer 
a  particular  degree  of  them,  precisely  adapted  to  the  e£Eect 
which  we  examine.  But  farther  attributes,  or  farther  de- 
grees of  the  same  attributes,  we  can  never  be' authorised  to 
infer  or  suppose,  by  any  rules  of  just  reasoning.     Now, 
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without  some  such  licence  of  supposition,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  argue  from  the  cause,  or  infer  any  alteration  in 
the  efifect,  beyond  what  has  immediately  fallen  under  our 
observation.  Greater  good  produced  by  this  Being  must 
still  prove  a  greater  degree  of  goodness.  A  more  impar- 
tial distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  must  proceed 
from  a  greater  regard  to  justice  and  equity.  Every  sup- 
posed addition  to  the  works  of  nature  makes  an  addition 
to  the  attributes  of  the  Author  of  nature ;  and  consequent- 
ly, being  entirely  unsupported  by  any  reason  or  argument, 
can  never  be  admitted  but  as  mere  conjecture  and  hypo- 
thesis '. 

The  great  source  of  our  mistake  on  this  subject,  and  of 
the  unbounded  licence  of  conjecture  which  we  indulge,  is, 
that  we  tacitly  consider  ourselves  as  in  the  place  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  conclude  that  he  will,  on  every  oc- 
casion, observe  the  same  conduct  which  we  ourselves,  in 
his  situation,  would  have  embraced  as  reasonable,  and  eli- 
gible. But,  besides,  that  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
may  convince  us,  that  almost  every  thipg  is  regulated  by 
principles  and  maxims  very  difierent  from  ours ;  besides, 
this,  I  say,  it  must  evidently  appear  contrary  to  all  rule  of 
analogy,  to  reason,  from  the  projects  and  intentions  of  men, 
to  those  of  a  Being  so  difierent^  and  so  much  superior.  In 
human  nature  there  is  a  certain  experienced  coherence  of 
designs  and  inclinations ;  so  that  when,  from  any  fact,  we 
have  discovered  one  intiention  of  any  man,  it  may  often  be 
reasonable,  from  experience,  to  infer  another,  and  draw  a 
long  chain  of  conclusions  concerning  his  past  or  fiiture 
conduct.  But  this  method  of  reasoning  can  never  have 
place  with  regard  to  a  being  so  remote  and  incomprehen- 

•  See  NoTK  [M.] 
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sible,  who  bears  much  less  analogy  to  any  other  being  in 
the  universe  than  the  sun  to  a  waxen  taper,  and  who  dis- 
covers himself  only  by  some  faint  traces /Or  outlines,  be- 
yond which  we  have  no  authority  to  ascribe  to  him  any 
attribute  or  perfection.  What  we  imagine  to  be  a  superior 
perfection,  may  really  be  a  defect  Or  were  it  ever  so  much 
a  perfection,  the  ascribing  of  it  to  the  Supreme  Beinj^ 
where  it  appears  not  to  have  been  really  exerted  to  the 
fill!  in  his  works,  savours  more  al  flattery  and  panegyric 
than  of  just  reasoning  and  sound  philosophy.  All  the  phi- 
losophy, therefore,  in  the  world,  and  all  the  religion,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  species  of  philosophy,  will  never  be  able 
to  carry  us  beyond  the  usual  course  of  experience^  or  give 
us  measures  of  conduct  and  behaviour  di£Perent  from  those 
which  are  furnished  by  reflections  on  common  life.  No 
new  fact  can  ever  be  inferred  from  the  religious  hypothe- 
sis ;  no  event  foreseen  or  foretold ;  no  reward  or  punish- 
ment expected  or  dreaded,  beyond  what  is  already  known 
by  practice  and  observation.  So  that  my  apology  for  Epi- 
curus will  sdll  appear  solid  and  satisfactory ;  nor  have  the 
political  interests  of  society  any  connection  with  the  philo- 
sophical disputes  concerning  metaphysics  and  religion. 

There  is  still  one  circumstance^  replied  I,  which  you 
seem  to  have  overlooked.  Though  I  should  allow  your 
premises,  I  must  deny  your  conclusion.  You  conclude, 
that  religious  doctrines  and  reasonings  can  have  no  influ- 
ence on  life,  because  they  ongki  to  have  no  influence; 
never  considering  that  men  reason  not  in  the  same  man- 
ner you  do^  but  draw  many  consequences  from  the  belief 
of  a  Divine  Existence,  and  suppose  that  the  Dei^  will  in- 
flict punishments  on  vice,  and  bestow  rewards  on  virtue, 
beyond  what  appear  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
Whether  this  reasoning  of  theirs  be  just  or  not,  is  no  mat- 
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ler.  Its  inflnence  on  their  life  and  conduct  must  still  be 
the  same.  And  those  who  attempt  to  disabuse  them  of 
such  prejudices,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  good  reason* 
ers,  but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  be  good  citizens  and  poli* 
ticians ;  since  they  free  men  from  one  restraint  upon  their 
passions,  and  make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of  society, 
in  one  respect,  more  easy  and  secure. 

After  all^  I  may  perhaps  agree  to  your  general  conclu- 
sion in  favour  of  liberty,  though  upon  diSerent  premises 
fit>m  those  on  which  you  endeavour  to  found  it.  I  think 
that  the  state  ought  to  tolerate  every  principle  of  philoso- 
phy ;  nor  is  there  an  instance,  that  any  government  has 
sufiered  in  its  political  interests  by  such  indulgence.  There 
is  no  enthusiasm  among  philosophers ;  their  doctrines  are 
not  very  alluring  to  the  people ;  and  no  restraint  can  be 
put  upon  their  reasonings  but  what  must  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  sciences^  and  even  to  the  state,  by 
paving  the  way  for  persecution  and  oppression  in  points 
where  the  generality  of  mankind  are  more  deeply  interest- 
ed and  concerned. 

But  there  occurs  to  me  (continued  I)  with  regard  to 
your  main  topic,  a  difficulty  which  I  shall  just  propose  to 
you,  without  insisting  on  it;  lest  it  lead  into  reasonings  of 
too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.  In  a  word,  I  much  doubt 
whether  it  be  possible  for  a  cause  to  be  known  only  by  its 
effect  (as  you  have  all  along  supposed,)  or  to  be  of  so  sin- 
gular and  particular  a  nature  as  to  have  no  paraUel  and  no 
similarity  with  any  other  cause  or  object  that  has  ever  fallen 
under  our  observation.  It  is  only  when  two  species  of  ob- 
jects are  found  to  be  constantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  in- 
fer the  one  from  the  other;  and  were  an  effect  presented, 
which  was  entirely  singular,  and  could  not  be  comprehend- 
ed undei'  any  known  species^  I  do  not  see  that  we  could 
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form  any  conjecture  or  inference  at  all  concerning  its  cause. 
If  experience  and  observation,  and  analogy,  be,  indeed, 
the  only  guides  which  we  can  reasonably  follow  in  infer- 
ences of  this  nature ;  both  the  effect  and  cause  must  bear 
a  similarity  and  resemblance  to  other  effects  and  causes 
which  we  know,  and  which  we  have  found  in  many  in- 
stances to  be  conjoined  with  each  other.  I  leave  it  to 
your  own  reflection  to  pursue  the  consequences  of  this 
principle.  I  shall  just  observe,  that  as  the  antagonists  of 
Epicurus  always  suppose  the  universe,  an  effect  quite  sin- 
gular and  unparallel,  to  be  the  proof  of  a  Deity,  a  cause 
no  less  singular  and  unparalleled ;  your  reasonings  upon 
that  supposition  seem,  at  least,  to  merit  our  attention. 
There  is,  I  own,  some  difficulty  how  we  can  never  return 
from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  and,  reasoning  from  our  ideas 
of  the  former,  infer  any  alteration  on  the  latter,  or  any  ad* 
dition  to  it. 
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OF  THE  ACADEMICAL  OR  SCEPTICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


PART   I. 


X  HEKE  is  not  a  greater  number  of  philosophical  reason* 
iogs  displayed  upon  any  subject,  than  those  which  prove 
the  existence  of  a  Deity^  and  refute  the  fiEdlacies  oiAAei^  s 
and  yet  the  most  religious  philosophers  still  dispute  whether 
any  man  can  be  so  blinded  as  to  be  a  speculative  atheist. 
How  shall  we  reconcile  these  contradictions  ?  The  knight- 
errants,  who  wandered  about  to  clear  the  world  of  dragons 
and  of  gpiantSy  never  entertained  the  least  doubt  with  te- 
gard  to  the  existence  of  these  monsters. 

The  Soqptic  is  another  enemy  of  religion,  who  naturally 
.provokes  the  indignation  of  all  divines  and  graver  philoso!- 
phers ;  though  it  is  certain  that  no  man  ever  met  if  ith  any 
such  absurd  creature^  or  conversed  with  a  man  who  had 
DO  opinion  or  principle  concerning  any  subject,  either  of 
action  or  speculation.  This  begets  a  very  natural  que»- 
^tioQ.  What  is  meant  by  a  sceptic?  And  how  far  is  it  pos- 
sible to  push  these  philosophical  prii\ciples  of  doubt  and 

unoertainQr* 
There  is  a  species  of  scepticism^  cuUecedent  to  all  study 
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and  philosophy,  which  is  much  inculcated  by  Des  duties 
and  others,  as  a  sovereign  preservative  against  error  and 
precipitate  judgment  It  recommends  an  universal  doubt, 
not  only  of  all  our  former  opinions  and  principles,  but  also 
ofour  very  faculties;  of  whose  veracity,  say  they,  we  must 
assure  ourselves,  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  deduced  from 
some  original  principle,  which  cannot  possibly  be  fallacious 
or  deceitful.  But  neither  is  there  any  such  original  prin- 
ciple, which  has  a  prerogative  above  others  that  are  self- 
evident  and  convincing :  Or  if  there  were,  could  we  ad- 
vance a  step  beyond  it  but  by  the  use  of  those  very  facul- 
ties of  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  already  di&dent?  The 
Cartesian  doubt,  therefore,  were  it  ever  possible  to  betat- 
tained  by  any  human  creature  (as  it  plainly  is  not),  would 
be  entirdy  incurable;  and  no  reasoning  could  ever  bring 
us  to  a  state  of  assurance  and  oooaviction  upon  any  sntject 
It  ihus't,  however,  be  confessed^  that  this  spades  of  soq>- 
ticisoi,  when  more  moderpte,  may  be  understood  in  a  veiy 
reasonable  sense,  and  is  a  necessary  preparative  to  the 
study"  Of  philosophy,  by  preserving  a  proper  mipartiality  in 
our  judgments,  and  weaning  our  mind  from  all  those  pre- 
judices which  we  may  have  imbibed  from  education  or  rash 
opinion.  To  begin  with  dear  and  sel&evident  principles, 
to  advance  by  timorous  and  sure  steps,  to  review  frequents 
ly  our  conclusions,  and  Examine  accurately  all  their  con** 
iiequenoes;  though  by  these  means  we  diall  make  both  a 
•low  and  a  short  progress  in  our  systems ;  are  the  only 
methods  by  which  we  can  ever  hope  to  reach  truth,  atid  at- 
-tain  a  proper  stability  and  certainty  in  our  determinations. 
-  There  is  another  species  of  scepticism,  ccmsequeni  U^ 
Science  and- inquiry,  when  men  are  supposed  to  hftve  dis- 
covered, either  the  absolute  fallaciousness  of  tbeir  mental 
faculties,  or  their  unfitness  to  reach  any  fixed  determina- 
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lion  io  aU  those  curioiis  subjects  of  speculation  about 
wbich  they  are  commonly  employed*  Even  our  very  senses 
are  brought  into  dispute,  by  a  certain  species  of  phihiso- 
phers ;  and  the  maxims  of  common  life  are  sub^ted  to 
the  same  doubt  as  the  most  profound  principles  or  conclu- 
sions of  metaphysics  and  theology.  As  these  paradoxical 
tenets  (iFibey  may  be  called  tenets)  are  to  be  met  with  in 
some  philosophers,  and  the  refutation  of  thein  in  several, 
they  naturally  excite  our  curiosity^  and  make  us  inquire 
into  the  arguments  on  which  they  may  be  founded* 

I  need  not  insist  upon  the  more  trite  topics,  employed 
by  the  sceptics  in  all  ages,  against  the  evidence  of  sense ; 
snob  as  those-  which  are  derived  from  the  imperfection  and 
fallaciousness  of  our  organs,  on  numberless  occasions ; 
the  crooked  appearance  of  an  oar  in  water;  the  various 
aspects  of-  olojects,  according  to  their  diflfer^t  distances ; 
the  double  images.which  arise  from  the  pressing  one  eye ; 
with  many  other  appearances  of  a  like  nature*.  These 
sceptical  tc^ncs,  indeed,  are  only  sufficient  to  prove,  that 
the  senses  alone  are  not  imidicitly  to  be  depended  oil ;  but 
diat  we  must  correct  their  evidence  by  reason,  and  by  con- 
sideratioBs,  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  medium,  the 
distance  of  the  object,  and  the  disposition  of  the  organ,  in 
order  to  render  them,  within  their  sphere,  the  pri^r  cri^ 
Uifia  of  truth  and  falsdiood*  There  are  other  more  pro- 
found argnmtots  against  the  senses,  which  admit  not  of  so 
easy  a  solution. 

•  It  seems  evident,  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  in- 
4tinet  or  prepossession  to  repose  fiuth  in  their  senses;  and 
»^hm,  without  any  reasoning,  or  even  almost  before  the  use 
of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  external  universe,  whidi 
dispends  not  on  our  perception,  but  would  exist,  though 
we  and  every  sensible  creature  were  absent  or  annihilated. 
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Even  the  animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like  (pinion, 
and  preserve  this  belief  of  external  objectSy  in  all  their 
thoHghtfi,  designs,  and  actions. 

It  seems  also  evident,  that  when  men  follow  this  blind 
and  powerfiil  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  siqppose  the 
very  images,  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be  the  external  ob- 
jects, and  never  entertain  any  suspicion  that  the  one  are 
nothing  but  rq>resentations  of  the  other.  This  very  table, 
which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel  hard,  is  believed 
to  exist,  independent  of  our  perception,  and  to  be  some- 
thing external  to  our  mind,  which  perceives  it.  Our  pre- 
sence bestows  not  being  on  It :  Our  absence  does  not  an- 
nihilate it.  It  preserves  its  existence  unilbrm  and  entire, 
independent  of  the  situation  of  intelligent  beings,  who  per- 
ceive or  contemplate  it. 

But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is 
soon  destroyed  by  the  sli^test  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an 
imiage  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the  in- 
lets through  which  these  images  are  conveyed,  without 
being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourse  between 
the  mind  and  the  object.  The  table  which  we  see,  seems 
to  diminish,  as  we  remove  farther  from  it :  But  the  real 
table,  which  exists  independent  of  us,  suifers  no  alteration ; 
It  was  therefore  nothing  but  its  image  which  was  present 
to  the  mind.  These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reascm ; 
and  no  man  who  reflects  ever  doubted,  that  the  exist- 
ences which  we  consider,  when  we  say,  jtUs  hou$ef  and  Aat 
tree,  are  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleeting 
copies  or  representations  of  other  existences^  which  remaui 
uniform  and  independent 

So  far,  then,  are  we  necessitated,  by  reasoning,  to  con- 
tradict^or  dqpart  from  the  primary  instincts  <^  nature,  and 
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to  embrace  a  new  system  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of 
our  senses.  But  here  philosophy  finds  herself  extremely 
embarrassed,  when  she  would  justify  this  new  system,  and 
obviate  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the  sceptics.  She  can 
no  longer  plead  the  infallible  and  irresistible  instinct  of  na- 
ture :  For  that  led  us  to  a  quite  different  system,  which  is 
acknowledged  £dlible,  and  even  erroneous.  And  to  justify 
this  pretended  philosophical  system  by  a  chain  of  clear  and 
convincing  argtunent,  or  even  any  appearance  of  argu- 
ment, exceeds  the  power  of  all  human  capacity. 

By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  the  perceptions 
of  the  mind  must  be  caused  by  external  objects,  entirely 
di&rent  from  them,  though  resembling  them  (if  that  be 
possible),  and  could  not  arise  either  from  the  energy  of 
the  mind  itself,  or  from  the  suggestion  of  some  invisible  and 
unknovm  spirit,  or  from  some  other  cause  still  more  un- 
known to  us  ?  It  is  acknowledged,  that,  in  fact,  many  of 
these  perceptions  arise  not  from  any  thing  external,  as  in 
dreams,  madness,  and  other  diseases.  And  nothing  can 
be  more  inexplicable  than  the  manner  in  which  body  should 
so  operate  upon  mind,  as  ever  to  convey  an  image  of  itself 
to  a  substance,  supposed  of  so  different,  and  even  contrary 
a  nature. 

•  It  is  a  question  of  fact,  whether  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses  be  produced  by  external  objects  resembting  them : 
How  shall  this  question  be  determined  ?  By  experience, 
surely,  as  all  other  questions  of  a  like  nature.  But  here 
experience  is,  and  must  be  entirely  silent  The  mind  has 
never  any  thing  present  to  it  but  the  perceptions,  and  can- 
not possibly  reach  any  experience  of  their  connec(tion  with 
objects.  The  supposition  of  such  a  connection  is,  there- 
fore, without  any  foundation  in  reasoning. 

•  To  have  recourse  to  the  veracity  of  the  Supreme  Being 
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in  order  to  prove  the  veracity  of  our  senses,  is  sorely  ma- 
king a  very  unexpected  circuit  If  his  veracity  were  at  all 
concerned  in  this  matter,  our  senses  would  be  entirely  in- 
fallible ;  because  it  is  not  possible  that  he  can  ever  deceive. 
Not  to  mention,  that  if  the  external  world  be  once  called 
in  question,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find  arguments  by 
which  we  may  prove  the  existence  of  that  Being,  or  any 
of  his  attributes. 

This  is  a  topic,  therefore,  in  which  the  profounder  and 
more  philosophical  sceptics  will  always  triumph,  when  they 
endeavour  to  introduce  an  universal  doubt  into  all  subjects 
of  human  knowledge  and  inquiry.     Do  you  follow  the  in- 
stincts and  propensities  of  nature,  may  they  say,  in  assent* 
ing  to  the  veracity  of  sense  ?  But  these  lead  you  to  believe 
that  the  very  perception  or  sensible  image  is  the  extmial 
object  '  Do  you  disclaim  thb  principle,  in  order  to  em- 
brace a  more  rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  on- 
ly representations  of  something  external  ?  You  here  de- 
part from  your  natural  propensities,  and  more  obvious 
sentiments ;  and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy  your  reason, 
which  can  never  find  any  convincing  argument  from  ex- 
perience to  prove,  that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with 
any  external  objects. 

There  is  another  sceptical  topic  of  a  like  nature,  deri- 
ved from  the  most  profound  philosophy ;  i^ich  might  me- 
rit our  attention,  were  it  requisite  to  dive  so  deep,  in  or- 
der to  discover  arguments  and  reasonings,  which  can  serve 
so  little  any  serious  purpose.  It  is  universally  allowed  by 
modern  inquirers,  that  all  the  sensible  qualities  of  objects, 
such  as  hard,  soft,  hot,  cold,  white,  black,  &c.  are  merely 
secondary,  and  exist  not  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  are 
perceptions  of  the  mind,  without  any  external  archetype  or 
model  which  they  represent    If  this  be  allowed  with  re- 
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gard  to  secondary  qualities,  it  must  also  follow  with  re- 
giurd  to  the  suf^osed  primary  qualities  of  extension  and 
solidity ;  nor  can  the  latter  be  any  more  aatitled  to  that 
denomination  than  the  former.  The  idea  of  extension  is 
entirely  acquired  from  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling ;  and 
if  all^  the  qualities,  perceived  by  the  senses,  be  in  the 
mind,  not  in  the  object,  the  same  conclusion  must  reach 
the  idea  of  extension,  which  is  whoUy  dependent  on  the 
sensible  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  secondary  qualities.  No- 
thing can  save  us  from  this  conclusion,  but  the  asserting, 
that  the  ideas  of  those  primary  qualities  are  attained  by 
Abstraction ;  an  opinion  which,  if  we  examine  it  accurate- 
ly, we  shall  find  to  be  unintelligible,  and  even  absurd.  An 
extension,  that  is  neither  tangible  nor  visible,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  conceived :  And  a  tangible  or  visible  extension, 
which  is  neither  hard  nor  soft,  black  nor  white,  is  equally 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  conception.  Let  any  man  try 
to  conceive  a  triangle  in  general,  which  is  neither  isoscefet 
nor  Seakmtmy  nor  has  any  particular  length  or  proportion 
of  sides ;  and  he  will  soon  perceive  the  absurdity  of  all  the 
scholastic  notions  with  regard  to  abstraction  and  general 
ideas*. 

Thus  the  first  philosophical  objection  to  the  evidence  of 
sense,  or  to  the  opinion  of  external  existence,  consists  in 
this,  that  such  an  opinion,  if  rested  on  natural  instinct,  is 
contrary  to  reason,  and,  if  refisrred  to  reason,  is  contrary 
to  natural  instinct,  and  at  the  same  time  carries  no  ra- 
tional evidence  with  it,  to  convince  an  impartial  inquirer. 
The  second  objection  goes  fiurther,  and  represents  this  opi- 
nion as  contrary  to  reason ;  at  least,  if  it  be  a  principle  of 
reason,  that  all  sensible  qualities  are  in  the  mind,  not  in 

•  See  Note  [N.] 
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the  object  Bereave  matter  of  all  its  intelligible  qualities^ 
both  primary  and  secondary,  you  in  a  maoner  annihilale 
it,  and  leave  only  a  certain  unknown,  inexplicable  mmnb' 
tkmg^  as  the  cause  of  our  perceptions ;  a  notion  so  imper- 
fect, that  no  sceptic  will  think  it  worth  while  to  contend 
against  it 


PART  II. 


It  may  seem  a  very  extravagant  attempt  of  the  sceptics 
to  destroy  reason  by  argument  and  ratiocination ;  yet  this 
is  the  grand  scope  of  all  their  inquiries  and  disputes. 
They  endeavour  to  find  objections,  both  to  our  abstract 
reasonings,  and  to  those  which  regard  matter  of  fact  and 
existence. 

The  chief  objection  against  all  abgtract  reasonings  is  de- 
rived from  the  ideas  of  space  and  time ;  ideas  which,  in 
common  life,  and  to  a  careless  view,  are  very  clear  and  in- 
telligible, but  when  they  pass  through  the  scrutiny  of  the 
profound  sciences  (and  they  are  the  chief  object  of  these 
sciences,)  afibrd  principles  which  seem  fall  of  absurdity 
and  contradiction.  No  priestly  dogmas^  invented  on  pur- 
pose to  tame  and  subdue  the  rebellious  reason  of  mankind, 
ever  shocked  common  sense  more  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  extension,  with  its  consequences;  as 
they  are  pompously  displayed  by  all  geometricians  and 
metaphysicians,  with  a  kind  of  triumph  and  exultation. 
A  real  quantity,  infinitely  less  than  any  finite  quantity, 
containing  quantities  infinitely  less  than  itself,  and  so  on 
in  ififinitum ;  this  is  an  edifice  so  bold  and  prodigious,  that 
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it  is  too  weighty  for  any  pretended  demonstration  to  sup- 
port, because  it  shocks  the  clearest  and  most  natural  prin- 
ciples of  human  reason  *.  But  what  renders  the  matter 
more  extraordinary,  is,  that  these  seemingly  absurd  opi- 
nions are  supported  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  the  clearest 
and  most  natural :  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  allow  the  pre^ 
mises  without  admitting  the  consequences.  Nothing  can 
be  more  convincing  and  satisfactory  than  all  the  conclusions 
concerning  the  properties  of  circles  and  triangles ;  and  yet 
when  these  are  once  received,  how  can  we  deny,  that  the  an- 
gle of  contact  between  a  circle  and  its  tangent  is  infinitely 
less  than  any  rectilineal  angle;  that  as  you  may  increase  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  m  tn/fot/ann,  this  angle  of  contact  be- 
comes still  less,  even  in  infimium^  and  that  the  angle  of  con- 
tact between  other  curves  and  their  tangents  may  be  infinite- 
ly less  than  those  between  any  circle  and  its  tangent,  and 
so  on,  til  u^mium  f  The  demonstration  of  these  principles 
seems  as  unexceptionable  as  that  which  proves  the  three  an- 
gles of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  ri^t  ones,  though  the 
latter  opinion  be  natural  and  easy,  and  the  former  big  with 
contradiction  and  absurdi^.  Reason  here  seems  to  be 
thrown  into  a  kind  of  amazement  and  suspense,  which, 
without  the  suggestions  of  any  sceptic,  gives  her  a  diffi- 
dence of  herself,  and  of  the  ground  on  which  she  treads. 
She  sees  a  full  light,  which  illuminates  certain  places;  but 
that  light  borders  upon  the  most  profound  darkness.  And 
between  these  she  is  so  dazzled  and  confounded,  that  she 
scarcely  can  pronounce  with  certainty  and  assurance  con- 
cerning any  one  object. 

The  absurdity  of  these  bold  determinations  of  the  abstract 
sciences  seems  to  become,  if  possible,  still  more  palpable 

•  S«e  NoTB  [O.] 
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with  regard  to  time  than  extension*  An  infinite  number 
of  real  parts  of  time^  passing  in  succession,  and  exhausted 
one  after  another,  appears  so  evident  a  contradiction,  that 
no  man,  one  should  think,  whose  judgment  is  not  ccMrrupt- 
ed,  instead  of  being  improved  by  the  sciences,  would  ever 
be  able  to  admit  it. 

Yet  still  reason  must  remain  restless  and  unquiet,  even 
with  regard  to  that  scepticism  to  which  she  is  driven  by 
these  seeming  absurdities  and  contradictions.  How  aay 
dear,  distinct  idea,  can  contain  circumstances  contradictory 
to  itself,  or  to  any  other  clear,  distinct  idea,  is  absolutely 
incomprehensible,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  absurd  as  any  pro- 
position which  can  be  formed.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more 
sceptical,  or  more  full  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  than  this 
scqpticism  itself;  which  arises  from  some  of  die  paradox!* 
cal  conclusions  of  geometry  or  the  science  of  quantity*. 

The  sceptical  objections  to  moral  evidence,  or  to  the  rea- 
smings.  concerning  matter  of  fact,  are  either  popukar  or 
]Mhg(ypkicaL  The  popular  objections  are  derived  from  the 
natural  weakness  of  human  understanding ;  the  contradic- 
tory opinions  which  have  been  entertained  in  diffisrent  ages 
and  nations ;  the  variations  of  our  judgment  in  sickness 
and  health,  youth  and  old  age,  prosperity  and  adversity ; 
the  perpetual  contradiction  of  each  particular  man's  opi- 
nions and  sentiments ;  with  many  other  topics  of  that  kind. 
It  is  needless  to  insist  farther  on  this  head.  These  objec- 
tions are  but  weak.  For  as,  in  common  life,  we  reason 
every  moment  concerning  fact  and  existence,  and  cannot 
possibly  subsist,  without  continually  employing  this  species 
of  argument,  any  popular  objections,  derived  from  thence, 
must  be  insufficient  to  destroy  that  evidrace.     The  great 

•  See  Note  [P.] 
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sdib^ertdT  of  Pprhnmm^  or  the  eicceesive  priiici{de9^  ot 
jt«pti6i«iiv  18  action^  and  employiMiity  alid  the  oocupa^ 
tMNis  of  common  life«^  •  These  princi^ea'may  flouriA  and* 
tHmnph  in  the  schools ;  'where  it  is  indeed  difficult,  i^  not^ 
impossible}  to  refute  theiib  Bttt  as  soon  as  they  leaved 
die  shade,  and. by  the  pr^seno^^  of  the  real  objects  which* 
adiQate  onr  passimiflr  and  semiments  are  put  in  opposition 
lo  ttte  more  pcnr^rfnl  principles  of  CPar  nature^-they-ir^sh' 
like  smoke,  and  ieaivie  the  most  detenqined  soeptie  in  the 
same  condition  as  other  mortals. 

The  sceptic,  therefore,  had  better  keep  within  his^ro^ 
per  [^here^and  display  tfao$ej»i«bac!pAit»/objecti 
arise  fixxn  mare  piDfound  researches.    Hpre  he  seems  to* 
have  ample  matter  of  triumph  $  i^e  he  justly  insists,  that 
all  our  evidence  fiur  any  matter  of  ^u^  w|iich  lies  h^ond' 
the  testimmgr  of  sense  ov  .memory  is  derived  entirety  horn 
ihe  rehtioD  of  cause  and  effect;  diat  we  have  no  other 
ides  of  this  relation  than  that  of  two  otgects,  which  have 
been  firequendy  OM^fietf  together ;  that  w^ 
ment  to  convince  lis,  that  objects^  whidi  have,  in  our  ex«*       * 
perilsiice,  been  frequently  conjoined^  will  likewise,*  inodi^ 
instances,  be  conjoined  iip  the  sinus  manner ;  and  that  no*^ 
thiiig  leads  us  to  this  inferiance  but  ciustom,  or  a  certain 
instii|ctofDurmitmre,<whichitisinde(MidiiicuIttoresist,;;  ^ 
but  whish^  like  other  instincts^  quujr  be  fidlactous  and  de-^; 
ceitfiil.    While  the  sceptic  insists  upon  these  topics,  he 
shews  his  force,  or  rather,  indeed,  his  own  and  our  wedc* 
ness ;  and  seems,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  destroy  all  as-» 
surance  and  conviction*    These  arguments  mi^t  be  dis^ 
played  at  greater  length,  if  any  durable  good  or  benefit 
to  society  could  ever  be  expected  to  result  from'  them*    / 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  most  confounding  oligection  ta 
(acesitstf  scepticism,  that  no  durable  good  can  eve|r  result 
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from  iv  while  it  remains  in  its  full  force  ^nd  vigour.  We 
need  only  ask  such  a  sceptic^  JVJud  hUmeammg  uf  Ami 
what  ke  pr€po§e$  l^  aU  ike$e  cmrkm  re9eartkeB  f  Heisim« 
mediately  at  a  loss,  and  knows  not  what  to  answer*  A 
CoPERKiCAV  or  ProLEMAiCf  who  sifiports  each  his  di& 
fa^ent  system  of  astronomy,  may  hope  to  produce  a  con*- 
victkin  which  will  remain  constant  and  durable  wi&  his; 
audience.  A  Stoic  or  Epicuseak  disfdays  princqries 
which  may  not  only  be  durable^  but  which  have  an  effect 
on  conduct  and  behaviour*  But  a  Ptrbhoniait  cannot 
expect  that  his  philosophy  will  have  any  constant  influence 
on  the  mind;  or  if  it  had,  that  its  influence  would  b;  be- 
neficial to  society.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  acknowledge, 
if  he  will  adcnowtedge  any  thiqg,  that  all  human  life  must 
perish,  "were  his  principles  universally  and  steadily  to  pre- 
vaiL  All  disdourse^  all  actioii,  would  immedialdy  cease; 
and  men  remain  in  a  total  lethaigy,  till  the  necessities  of 
lioture^  unsatisfied,  put  an  end  to  their  miseraUe  existence*' 
It  is  triie^  so  filial  an  event  is  v^  little  Ip  be  dreaded*  Na- 
ture is  idways  too  stnmg  for  priacqple.  And  though  a  Pvn^. 
RHOKiAK  may  throw  himself  or  others  into  a  mlomentey 
amazement  and  confosion  by  his  profound  reasonmgs ;  the 
first  and  most  trivial  event  in  life  will  put  to  flight  all  his 
doubts  and  scruples,  and  leave  him  the  same,  in  every  point 
of  action  and  q)eculation,  with  the  philosophers  of  every 
other. sect,  or  widi  those  who  never  concerned  themselves 
in  any  philosophical  researches.  When  he  awakes  from  his 
dreamy  he  will  be  the  first  to  join  in  the  laugh  against  him* 
seli^  and  to  confess,  that  all  his  objections  are  mere  amuse- 
ment,  and  can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  show  the 
whimsical  condition  of  mankind,  who  must  act,  and  reason, 
land  believe;  though  they  are  not  able,  by  their  most  diligent 
I  inquiry,  to  satisfy  themselves  concerning  the  foundation  of 
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these  c^rationsy  or  to  remove  the  objections  which  mky 
be  raised  against  them. 


PART  III. 


There  is,  indeedi  a  more  mHyaied  scepticism  or  acede* 
mical  pbilos<^hy9  which  may  be  both  durable  and  usefiilf 
and  which  may,  in  part,  be  the  result  of  this  Pybehovism, 
or  exoesBice  scepticism,  when  its  undistinguished  doubts 
are^  in  some  measure,  corrected  by  common  sense  and 
reflection*  The  greater  part  of  mankind  are  naturally 
apt  to  be  affirmative  and  dogmatical  in  their  OfHuions; 
and  while  they  see  objects  only  on  one  side,  and  have  no 
idea  cS  any  counterpoising  argument,  they  throw  them?* . 
selves  precipitately  into  the  principles  to  which  they  are 
inclined ;  nor  have  they  any  indulgence  for  those  who  eur 
tertain  opposite  sentiments.  To  hesitate  or  balance  perr 
plexes  their  understandings  checks  their  passion,  and  sus- 
pends .their  action.  They  are,  therefore,  impatient  till 
they  escape  from  a  state,  which  to  them  is  so  uneasy;  and 
they  think,  that  they  can  never  remove  themselves  for 
enough  from  it  by  the  violence  oi  their  affirtnations  and 
obstinacy  of  their  belief.  But  could  such  dogmatical  rea- 
soners  become  sensible  of  tb^  strange  infirmities  of  human 
understandings  even  iu  its  most  perfect  stat^  and  when 
most  accurate  and  cautious  in  its  determinations;  such 
a  reflection  would  naturally  inq[>ire  them  with  more  mo- 
desty and  reserve,  and  diminish  their  fond  opinion  of  them* 
selves,  $nd  their  prejudice  against  antagonists.  The  illi->. 
terate  may  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  the  learned,  who^ 
amidst  aU  the  advantages  cf  study  and  reflection,  are  com-; 
monly  still  diffident  in  their  determinations :  And  if  any  oC 
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ri>e  leiotied  be  inclined,  from  th^  natural  temper,  to 
haughtiness  and  obstinacy,  a  small  tincture  of  Pyrrhonism 
might  abate  their  pride,  by  shewing  them,  that  the  few  ad- 
vantages, which  they  may  have  attained  over  their  fellows, 
are  but  inconsiderable,  if  cpinpared  with  the  universal  per- 
^'  plexity  and  confusion  which  is  inherent  in  human  nature. 
*  In  general,  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt,  and  caution,  and 
liiodesty,  which,  in  frfl  kinds  of  scrutiny  and  decision,  ought- 
for  ever  to  accompany  a  just  reasoner. 
'  Another  species  of  miiiffaied  scepticism^  which  may  be 
of  advantage  to  mankind,  and  which  may  be  the  natural 
resultof  the  Pvrrhonian  doubts  and  scruples,  is  the  limit- 
sition  of  our  inquiries  to  such  subjects  as  are  best  adapted 
to  the  narrow  capacity  of  human  understanding.  The 
imaginaHon  of  man  is  naturally  sublime,  delighted  witir 
whatever  is  remote  and-extraordinairy,  and  running,  with- 
out control,  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  space  and  time, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  objects  which  custom  has  rendered 
too  familiar  to  it .  A  correct/tie^^iR^n^  observes  a  contrary 
method,  and,  avoiding  all  .distant  and  high  inquiries,  con- 
fines itself  to  common  life,  and  to  such  subjects  as  fall  un- 
der daily  practice  and  e:qyerience ;  leaving  the  more  sub- 
lime topics  to  the  embellishment  of  poets  and  orators,  or  to 
the  firts  of  priests  and  politicians.  To  bring  us  to  so  salu- 
tary a  determination,  nothing  can  be  more  serviceable,  than 
j  to-be  once  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  force  of  the  Pyr* 
RliONiAN  doubt,  and  of  the  impossibility,  that  any  thing, 
but  the  strong  power  of  najtural  instinct,  could  free  us  from 
it«  Those  who  have  a  propensity  to  philosophy,  wiU  still 
{ eontinue  their  res^rches ;  because  they  reflect,  that,  be- 
'  s^es  the  immediate  pleasure,  attending  such  an  occupation, 
philosophical  decisions  are  nothing  but  the  reflections  of 
Gonfmon  life,  methodized  and  corrected.     But  they  will 
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never  be  tempted  to  go  be3iK>nd  commop  life,  so  loog  «$ 
they.consider  the  iinperfectioitof  those  &cultiea  which  idiey 
employ,  their  narrow  reach,  and  their  jnaccisTftte  operas 
tkms.  While  we  camiot  gi^e  a  satisfactory  reasOd  why.  wq  \  ^ 
belieye,  after  a  thousand  escperiments,  that  a  stone  wHl  fidl^  \ 
or  fire  bum ;  can  jve  ever  satisfy  ourselves  concetnii^g  any 
determination,  which  we  may  fotm,  with  regard  to  the  'orir> 
gin  of  w^lds,  and  the  situation  of  iiature,  firom,  and  to 
eternity? 

This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  itaqidries,  is^  in 
every  resp^t,  so  i^easonable,  that  it  suflSces  tp  itoke  the 
slightest  exacMkiatioo  into  the  natural  po^nreira  of  the  huir 
man  mind,  and  to  <ioxo|>.are.  them  with  their  objects,  Iq  or- 
,der  to  recommend  it  to  us.  We  shall  then  find  whiCt  ar^ 
the  proper  subjects  of  science  and  inquiry. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  only  objects  of  tb^  abstract 
sciences  or  of  demonstration  are  quantity  and  numb^,  and 
that  all  attempts  to  estend  this  more  perfect  species  of 
knowledge  beyond  these  bounds  9^ e  mere  sophistry  and 
illusion.  A$  the  component  parts  of  quantity  ^4  number 
are  entirely  similar,  their  reUtipi^s  become  intricate  And  in? 
volved ;  aud  nothing  c|in  be  mor$  clarions,  ^  wel)  2^  use* 
fill,  than  to  trape,  by  a  variety  of  mediums,  their  equality 
or  inequality  through  thpir  difierent  appearances.  But  as 
all  other  ideas  are  clearly  dijstinct  and  different  from  eacb 
nther,  we  pan  never  advance  farther,  by  our  utmost  scru- 
tiny, U)an  to  ob^rve  thi^  diversity,  and,  by  an  obvious  re^ 
flection,  pronounce  pne  thing  not  to  be  anot^r.  Or  if 
there  be  any  di^culty  in  these  decisions,  it  proceeds  entire** 
.ly  from  |he  undeterminate  meaiiing  of  words,  which  is  cor- 
rected by  juster  definitions^  That  the  square  of  the  hypch- 
tenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides^  cannot 
.be  known,  let  the  terms  be  ever  so  exactly  defined,  with- 
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out  a  train  of  reasoning  and  inquiry.  But  to  convince  us 
of  this  proposition,  Unat  where  there  is  no  properiifj  there 
can  be  no  AffuMleB^  il  b  onljr  ^eicessary  to  define  the  tennsy 
and  es{dain  injqstice  to  be  a  violation  of  property.  -This 
propoisitioii  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  more  imperfect  defi* 
nition.  It  is  the  same  case  with  all  those  pretended  sytto- 
gistical  reasonings^  which  may  be  found  in  every  other 
branch  of  learning,  except  the  sciences  of  quantity  and 
number ;  and  these  may  safely,  I  think,  be  pronounced  the 
only  propeir  objects  of  knowledge  and  dem<Mistration. 

AU  other  inquiries  of  men  regard  only  matter  of  fact  and 
existence ;  and  these  are  evidently  incapable  of  demonstra^ 
tioiK  Whatever  Ar  may  fio^ie.  No  negation  of  a  fact  can 
involve  a  contradiction.  The  non^-existenoe  of  any  beings 
without  exception,  is  as  clear  and  distinct  an  idea  as  its  ex- 
istence. The  proposition  which  affirms  it  not  to  be,  how- 
ever fidse,  is  no  less  conceivable  and  intelligible^  than  that 
which  affirms  it  to  be.  The  case  is  different  with  the 
sciences,  properly  so  called.  Every  proposition^  which  is 
not  true,  is  there  confused  and  unintelligtble^  That  the 
cube  root  of  64  is  equal  to  the  half  of  10,  is  a  false  propo- 
sition, and  can  never  be  distinctly  conceived.  But  that 
Csssar)  or  the  angel  Gabriel,  or  any  being  never  existed, 
maybe  a  fiilse  proposition,  but  still  is  perfectly  conceivable^ 
and  implies  no  contradiction. 

The  existence,  therefore^  of  any  being,  can  only  be  pro^ 
Ted  by  arguments  from  its  cause  or  its  effect ;  and  these  ar- 
gruments  are  founded  entirely  on  experience.  If  we  rea- 
son aprierif  any  thing  may  appear  able  to  produce  any 
thing.  The  fidling  of  a  pebble  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
extinguish  the  sun  $  or  the  wish  of  a  man  ccmtrol  the  pla- 
nets in  their  orbits.  It  is  only  experience  which  teaches 
as  the  nature  and  bounds  of  cause  and  effect,  and  enables 
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US  to  infer  the  existence  of  one  object  from  tliat  of  another*. 
Such  is  the  foundation  of  moral  reasoning,  which  forms 
the  greater  part  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  the  source  of 
all  human  action  and  behaviour. 

Moral  reasonings  are  either  concerning  particular  or  ge- 
neral fiicts.  All  deliberations  in  life  r^;ard  the  former ; 
as  also  all  disquisitions  in  history,  chronology,  geography, 
and  astronomy. 

The  sciences,  which  treat  of  general  facts,  are  politics, 
natural  philosophy,  physic,  chemistry,  &c.  where  the  qua* 
lities,  causes,  and  effects  of  a  whole  speciea  of  objects  are 
inquired  into. 

Divini^  or  theology,  as  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  deity, 
and  the  immortality  of  souls,  is  composed  pardy  of  reason- 
ings concerning  particular,  pardy  concerning  general  &cts. 
It  has  a  foundation  in  reason^  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by 
experience.  But  its  best  and  most  solid  foundation  isfinth 
and  divine  revelation. 

Morals  and  criticism  are  not  so  properly  objects  of  the 
understanding  as  of  taste  and  sentiment.  Beauty,  whether 
moral  or  natural,  is  felt  more  properly  than  perceived.  Or 
if  we  reason  concerning  it,  and  endeavour  to  fix  its  stan- 
dard, we  regard  a  new  fiu^t,  to  wit,  the  general  taste  of 
mankind,  or  some  such  &ct  which  may  be  the  object  of 
reasoning  and  inquiry. 

When  we  run  over  libraries,  persuaded  of  these  princi*- 
ples,  what  havoc  must  we  make?  If  we  take  in  our  hand 
any  volume ;  of  divinity  or  school  metaphysics,  for  in* 
stance ;  let  us  ask.  Does  it  cofntaiH  any  abstruct  reammmg 
concerning  quaniiiif  or  number  f  }fo.  Does  Hconiain  any  ex» 
perimenial  reasoning  concerning  matier  offM  and  existence  f 
No.  Commit  it  then  to  the  flames ;  for  it  can  contain  no- 
thing but  sophistry  and  illusion, 

•  See  NOTB  [Q-l    . 
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X  SoBCE  objects  produce  immediately  an  agreeaA>)e  setisa^ 
iio%  by  the  original  structure  of  our  organs,  and  are  thence 
^deno8ninated  Goon ;  as  others,  from  their  immediate  dis* 
agreeable  sensation,  acquire  the  i4>pellatu>n  of  Eriiu  Thn$ 
•omderate  warmth  is  agreeable  ^nd  good ;  ezcessiw  heal 
•painfiBd  and  eviL   .  '  ) 

l^ome  objects  again,  by  being  naturally  jconformable  or 
contrary  to  passion,  excite  an  agseeable  or  painful  sensa* 
:tion ;  and  are  ihence  called  Gosrf  or  EviL  The  punish- 
ment of  an  adversary,  by  gratifyii^  revenge^  is  good ;  the 
jDckness  of  a  companion,  by  a&cting  friendship,  is  evil. 
- .  2.  All  good  or  evil,  whenoe-ever  it  arises,  ^soduces  ya- 
-rious  passions  and  affections,  according  to  the  light  in 
^which  it  is  surveyed* 

•  When  good  is  certain  or  very  probable,  it  produces  Jor. 
.When  evil  is  in  the  ^ame  situation,  there  arises  Gbiev  or 

\SoRROW. 

•  When  either  .good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  it  gives  rise  to 
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F£AR  or  Hop£,  according  to  the  degree  of  uncertainty  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Desire  arises  from  good,  considered  simply;  and  Avxs- 
6ION  from  eviL  The  Will  exerts  itself  when  eilber  the 
presence  of  the  good,  or  absence  of  the  evil,  may  be  at* 
tained  by  any  action  ci  tfie  mkid  or  body* 

S.  None  of  these  passions  seem  to  contain  any  thing  cu- 
rious and  remarkable,  except  Hqx  and  Fear^  which,  be* 
ing  dfstireA  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil,  are 
mixed  passions  that  merit  our  attention* 

ProbabUity  arises  from  im  opposition  of  contrary  chances 
or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to  fix  on  ei- 
ther side;  but  is  incessantly  tossed  from  one  to  another, 
and  is  determined,  one  moment  to  consider  an  object  as 
existent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary.  The  ima- 
giiaatiosi  or  vndeisBtaildin^  cidl  it  which  you  please^  flue- 
tiuHes  between  the  opposite  views ;  and  though  perha|te  it 
may  be  oftener  turned  to  one  s^  than  the  other,  it  is  im- 
possible for  it^  by  reason  of  the  opposition  of  cauaes  or 
chances^  to  rest  onr  either.  The  pro  and  cm  of  the  ques^ 
tion  alternately  prevail )  and  the  mind,  surveying  the  bbr 
jects  in  their  opposite  causes,  finds  such  a  contrariel^  as 
destroys  a&  certainty  or  established  opinioiu 

Suppove,^  then,  that  the  object,  concermng  which  we  are 
doubtfid,  produces  dlber  desire  or  aversion ;  itis  evidieat^ 
that  according  as  the  mind  turns  itself  to  one  side  or  the 
other^  it  must  feel  a  momentary  impression  of  joy  or  sor- 
row. An  object,  whose  existence  we  desire^  gives  satis* 
faction,  when  we  think  of  those  causes  which  prodoee  it, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  excites  grief  or  uneasiness  from 
the  opposite  consideration.  So  that,  as  the  understanding, 
in  probable  questions,  is  divided  between  the  contraiy 
points  of  view,  the  heart  must  in  the  same  manner  be  di- 
vided between  opposite  motions. 
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!  Noiw,  if  we  consider  the  human  mind,  we  shall  observe, 
that  with  regwrd  to  the  passions,  it  is  not  like  a  wind  in- 
•trument  of  music,  which,  in  running  over  all  the  notes, 
immedktely  loses  the  sound  when  the  breath  ceases ;  but 
rallier  resenAles  a  string-instrument,  where^  after  each 
stroke  the  vibrations  still  retain  some  sound,  which  gra- 
duaHy  Md  insensibly  decays.  The  imagination  is  extreme- 
ly quick  and  agile ;  but  the  passicms,  in  comparison,  are 
slew  and  restive :  For  which  reas(m,  when  any  object  is 
presoited,  which  afibrdi  a  variety  of  views  to  the  one  and 
emotions  to  the  other ;  though  Ae  fiuicy  may  change  its 
views  with  great  celerity,  each  stroke  will  not  produce  a 
dear  and  distinct  note  of  passion,  but  the  one  passion  will 
always  be  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  other.  Accord- 
ing as  the  probability  inclines  to  good  or  evil,  the  passion 
of  grief  or  joy  predominates  in  the  composition  $  and  these 
passions  being  intermingled  bymeansof  the  contrary  views 
of  the  imagination,  produce  by  the  union  the  passions  of 
hope  and  fear* 

4*  As  this  theory  seems  to  carry  its  own  evidence  along 
with  it,  we  shall  be  more  concise  in  our  proofs. 

The  passions  of  fear  andhope  may  arise  when  the  chances 
are  equal  on  both  sides,  and  no  superiority  can  be  disco- 
vered in  one  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  situation,  the 
passions  are  rather  the  strongest,  as  the  mind  has  then  the 
least  foundation  to  rest  upon,  and  is  tossed  with  the  great- 
est uncertmnty.  Throw  in  a  superior  degree  of  probabili^ 
to  the  side  of  grief,  you  immediately  see  that  passion  dif- 
fuse itself  over  the  composition,  and  tincture  it  into  fear. 
Increase  the  probability,  and  by  that  means  the  grief;  the 
fear  prevails  stiH  more  and  more,  till  at  last  it  runs  insen- 
sibly, as  the  joy  continually  diminishes,  into  pure  grief.  Af- 
ter you  have  brought  it  to  this  situation,  diminish  the  grief, 
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by  a  contraiy  operation  to  that  whiph  increased  it,  to  ^it^ 
by  dimjni3hing  th^  prpbAbility  on  the  mehmcholy  side; 
and  you  will  see  the  piissjon  dear  every  moment,  till  it 
changes  insensibly  iitfp  hope ;  which  again  runs,  by  slow 
degrees,  intp  joy,,  a^  you  increase  that  part  of  the  .coiiq>or 
sition  by  th^  in/crease  of  the  probability*  Are  no^  these 
as  plain  prpof^,  that  the  pa$sipns  of  fear  and  hope  are  mix* 
tures  of  griief  and  joy;  as  in  optics  it  is  a  prpoi^  that  a  co- 
loured ray  pf  thesuji^  passing  through  a  prisn^f  is  a  comr 
position  of  two  pther^.when,  ^s  you  diminish  or  increase 
the  quantity  of  either,  you  find  it  prevaiji  proportionably, 
inore  or  less,  in  the  composition  ? 

5.  Probability  is  of  two  kinds ;  either  when  the  olgec^ 
js  jtself  uncertain,  an4  to  be  detennined  by  chance ;  or 
ivhen,  though  the  object  be  already  certain,  yet  it  is  un- 
cert^n  tp  our  judgment,  which  finds  a  number  pf  prpof^ 
or  presumptions  on  e/^ph  ^^de  of  the  qu/sstion.  Both  thes^ 
J^inds  of  probability  cause  fear  and  hope ;  which  must  pror 
ceed  from  that  property  in  which  they  agree ;  namely,  the 
uncertainty  and  ^uctnation  which  they  bestow  on  the  pas- 

• 

sion,  by  that  contrariety  of  views;  which  is  compion  tp 

bothf 

6.  It  |s  ^  prolMJ>le  gpod  or  eyil  which  commonly  causey 
hope  or  fear;  because  probability^  producing  an  inconstant 
and  wavering  survey  of  an  object,  occasions,  naturally  a 
like  mixture  ^nd  uncertainty  of  passion*  But  we  may  ob- 
serve, t)\at,  wherever  from  pth/sr  .causes  this  mixture  can 
be  produced,  the  passions  of  fear  aiid  hope  will  arise^  even 
though  there  be  no  probability* 

An  evil,  conceived  as  barely /lOM&fe^  sometimes  produces 
fear,  especially  if  the  evil  be  very  great  A  man  cannot 
think  on  excessive  pain  and  torture  without  trembling,  if 
he  runs  the  least  risk  of  sufiering  them*    The  smallness 
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of  the  probability  is  compensated  by  the  greatness  of  the 
evil. 

Bnt  even  impauMe  evils  cause  fear ;  iis  when  we  trem~ 
Ue  ci>  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  though  we  know  ourselves 
lo  be  m  perfect  seciurity,  and  have  is  in  our  choice  whe« 
tfaer  we  will  advance  a  step  farther.  The  immediate  pre* 
sence  of  the  evil  influences  the  imagination,  and  preditces 
a  species  of  belief;  but  being  opposed  by  the  reflection  on 
our  security,  that  belief  is  immediately  retracted,  and 
causes  the  same  kind  of  passipn^  as  wh^n,  from  a  contra^ 
riety  of  chances,  contrary,  passions  are  produced. 

Evils,  which  are  certainy  have  sometimes  the  same  effect 
as  the  possible  or  impossible.  A  man  in  a  strcmg  prison, 
without  (ha  least  means  of  escape,  trembles  at  the  thoughts 
of  the  rack,  to  which  he  is  sentenced.  The  evil  is  here 
fixed  in  itself;  but  the  mind  has  not  courage  4o  fix  upon 
it ;  and  this  fluctuation  gives  rise  taa  passion  of  a  similar 
appearance  with  fear. 

7.  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertain  as 
to  its  etGiaUnoef  but  also  as  to  its  kimdj  that  fear  or  hope 
arises^  If  any  one  were  told  that  one  of  his  sons  is  sud« 
denly  killed ;  the  passion,  occasioned  by  this  event,  would 
not  settle  into  grief,  till  he  got  certain  information  which 
of  his  .sons  he  had  lost.  Though  each  side  of  the  question 
firoduces  here  the  same  passion,  that  passion  cannot  set- 
tle, but  receives  from  the  ima^nation,  which  is  unfixed,  a 
tremulous  unsteady  motion,  resembling  the  mixture  and 
ocmtention  of  grief  and  joy. 

8.  Thus  all  kinds  of  uncertainty  have  a  strong  conneo* 
tion  with  fear,  even  though  they  do  not  cause  any  opposi- 
tion of  passions,  by  the  opposite  views  which  they  present 
to  ustf  Should  I  leave  a  friend  in  any  malady,  I  should 
feel  more  anxiety  upon  his  account,  than  if  he  >irere  pre- 
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sent;  though  perhaps  I  am  pot  only  incapable  of  givii^ 
him  assistance,  but  likewise  of  judging  concerning  the  event 
of  his  sickness*  There  are  a  thousand  little  circuvistances 
of  hia  sHnation  and  condition  which  I  desire  to  know ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  them  would  prevent  that  fluctuation  and 
uncertainty,  so  nearly  allied  to  fear«  Horace  has  remack-f 
ed  this  phenomenon. 

yt  assidens  implumibus  ptiUis  avis 

Serpentiiin  allapsiu  timet 
Magw  rdic^ ;  non,  ut  adait»  auxilii 

Latum  (dot  priBMiKibus, 

.  A  virgin  on  her  bridal-night  goes  to  bed  full  <^  ieara 
and  ^prehensions,  though  she  expects  nothing  but  pleap 
sure.  The  confusion  of  wishes  and  joys»  the  newness  and 
greatness  of  the  unknown  events  so  embarrass  the  mind^ 
that  it  knows  not  in  what  image  or  passion  to  fix  itselEr 

9.  Concerning  the  mixture  of  affections,  we  may  re- 
mark, in  general,  that  when  contrary  passions  arise,  from 
objects  nowise  connected  together,  they  take  place  alter-r 
nately.  Thus,  when  a  man  is  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  a  hiw- 
suit,  and  joyful  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  mind  running 
from  the  agreeable  to  the  calamitous  inject ;  with  what* 
ever  celerity  it  may  perform  this  motion,  can  scarcely  tem-r 
per  the  one  aiBEection  with  the  other,  and  remain  between 
them  in  a  state  of  indifference. 

It  more  easily  attains  that  calm  situation,  when  the  sam$ 
event  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  contains  something  adverse 
and  something  prosperous  in  its  different  circumstaaqes. 
For  in  that  case,  both  the  passions,  mingling  with  each 
other,  by  means  of  the  relation,  oflen  become  mutually  de- 
structive, and  leave  the  mind  in  perfect  tranquilt|ty. 

But  suppose  that  the  object  is  not  a  compound  of  good 
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aad  crUf  but  is  cons^ered  as  probaUe  or  improbable  in 
any  d^^ree ;  in  that  case,  the  contrary  paafltmis  will  both 
of  them  be  present  at  once  in  the  soul,  and  instead  of  ba^ 
lancing  and  tempering  each  other,  will  subsist  iogetber, 
and  by  their  union  produce  a  third  impr^sion  or  affibdion, 
sBch  as  hope  or  Jear. 

The  influence  of  the  relations  of  ideas  (which  we  shall 
eaq[>iBin  more  fiilly  afto^ards)  i^  plainly  seen  in  this  a&tr. 
In  contrary  passions,  if  the  olgects  be  toiaify  digbretii,  the 
passions  are  like  two  opposite  liquors  in  different  bottles, 
which  have  no  inflnence  on  each  a£her.  If  the  objeots  be 
intimately  eommdedf  the  passions  are  like  an  dSkift'and  an 
aeid^  which,  being  nuQgled»  destroy  oich  odier.  If  the 
rebtioQ  be  more  imper&ct,  and  consist  in  die  coiiCrvdKeAwy 
▼lews  of  the  same  object,,  the  passions  are  like  oil  and  vine- 
gar, which,  howerer  mingled,  never  perfectly  unite  and  in- 
corporate. 

The  edfect  of  a  mixture  of  passions,  when  one  of  them  is 
predominant,  and  swallows  up  Hie  othert  shall  be  explain- 
ed afterwards. 


SECTION  II. 


L  Bfisinss  those  passions  above  mentioned,  which  arise 
fram  a  direct  pursuit  of  good,  and  aversion  to  evil,  there 
are  others  which  are  of  a  more  complicated  nature^  and 
imply  more  than  one  view  or  consideration.  Thus  Pride 
h  a  certain  satisfaction  in  ourselves,  on  account  of  some 
accomplishment  or  possession  which  we  enjoy :  HuwUUig^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  dissatis&ction  with  ourselves  on  ac- 
count of  some  defect  or  infirmity. 
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^  Zoc^  or  PjrimdMp  is  a  complacency  in  another^  on  acr 
count  of  kia  accomplisliments  or  aerrices :'  Btdredf  the'con-^ 
travy; 

•  S.  In  theBe  two  set^  c^pasaioiiSy  there  is  an  obmnadisi-^ 
.  tinoCion  to  be  made  betireen  the  o^ed  of  the  paaaion  and 
its  ootiae.  The  object  of  pride  and  hnmiliQr  is  self:.  Hie 
cause  of  the  passion  is  smne  exeellence  in  thefimser  ease ; 
some  fault  in  the  latter.  The  object  of  lore  and  hatk^^ 
is  soijie  other  p^'son :  Th^  causesi  in  like  manner^  ave' 
eithier  exoelleneesor  fiuditSk 

'  With  regard  to  ail  these  paswons,  the  causes  are  #hM 
eiEcite  the  emotion  $  the  object  is  idiat  the  mind  directs  its! 
views  to  when  the  mnption  is  excited^  Our  merit,  fec'in'^ 
stance,  raises  pride ;  and  it  is  essential  to  pride  to  turn  Mr 
view  on  ourselves  with  complacency  and  sattsfiiction.  .  . 
Kbn^  as  the  .causes  of  these  passions  are  very  nunierpur 
and  various,  though  their  object  be  uniform  and  sinqde  ; 
it  may  be  a  subjectof  curiosity  to  consider  what  that  dr- 
cumst|uice  is  in  which  all  tfa^se  various  causes  agree ;  or,; 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  real  efficient  cause  of  the  pas^ 
sion.     We  shall  begin  with  pride  |md  humility. 

S*  In  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  these  passions,  we 
must  reflect  on  certain  principles,  which,  though  they  have 
a  mighty  influence  on*  every  operatim,  both  of  the  under- 
standing and  passions,  are  not  commonly  much  insisted  on 
1^  philosophers.  The  first  of  these  is  this  agnciaHoii  of 
ideasi  or  that  principle  by  which  we  make  an  easy  transit^ 
tion  from  one  idea  to  another.  However  uncertain  and 
changeable  our  thoughts  may  be,  they  are  not  entirely 
without  rule  and  method  in  their  changes.  They  usually 
pas%  with  fegdlarity,  from  one  object  to  what  resembles  it,; 
is  contiguous  to  it,  or  produced  by  it  K     When  one  ideai 

*  See  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  Sect.  III. 
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is  present  to  the  imagiiiatioiiy  any  other,  united  by  these 
fehtioBs,  naturally  follows  it,  and  enters  with  morefaeHu 
ty,  by  means  of  that  introduction. 

The  second  property,  which  I  shall  observe  in  the  hu* 
Bum  mind,  is  a  like  assodatbn  of  impressions  or  emotions. 
All  re$eaMmff  impressions  are  connected  Uige^et ;  and 
no  sooDer  one  arises  than  the  rest  naturally  follow.  Grief 
and  disappointment  give  rise  to  anger,  anger  to  envy,  en«« 
vy  to  malice,  and  malice  to  grlrf  again.  In  like  manner, 
our  temper,  when  elevated  with  joy,  naturally  throws  it- 
self into  lo^  generosily,  courage,  pride,  and  other  resem- 
bling aflfections. 

Ib  the  Mrd  place,  it  is  observable  of  these  two  kinds  of 
aasedation,  that  they  very  much  assist  and  forward  each 
other,  and  that  the  tranriticm  is  more  easily  made  where 
they  both  concur  in  the  same  object.  Thus,  a  man  who, 
by  an  injury  received  from  another,  is  very  much  discom- 
posed and  ruffled  in  his  temper,  is  apt  to  find  a  hundred 
subjects  of  hati«d,  discontent,  impatience,  fear,  and  other 
uneasy  passions ;  especially  if  he  can  discover  these  sub- 
jects in  or  near  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  his  first 
emotion.  Those  principles,  which  forward  the  transition 
of  ideas,  here  concur  with  those  which  operate  on  the  pas- 
sions ;  and  both,  unitmgin  one  action,  bestow  on  the  mind 
a  double  impulse. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  may  cite  a  passage  from  an  ele- 
gM^'.wfiter,  who  expresses  himsdf  in  the  following  man- 
ner *  r  ^  At  the  fimqr  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great, 
**  strange^  or  beautifiil,  and  is  still  the  more  pleased  the 
^  more'it  finds  of  these  perfections  in  the  aasie  object,  so 
'f  it  is  capable  of  receiving  new  satisfaction  by  the  assist- 

^  ance  of  another  sense.    Thus,  any  continual  sound,  as 

» 

•  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  412. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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<<  die  muwo  of  birds,  or  a  full  of  witan,  a)K«ktiu  ciPtry 
<<  mooifiiit  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes  bimitidffe 
<*  attentive  to  the  several  beatttiea  of  tlM  place  that  lie  be* 
^*  fbre  him.  Thus,  if  there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  siiiellB  or 
^*  perfiimes,  they  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  imagination, 
^«  and  make  even  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape 
**  appear  more  agreeable  i  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses 
<<  recommend  each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together 
<^  than  where  they  enter  the  mind  separately  :  as  the  dif- 
*<  ferent  colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  dispo- 
^  sed,  Set  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  addkaonal  beaa- 
**  ty  from  the  advantage  of  the  situation/'  In  these  ph^ 
nomena  we  may  remark  the  association  both  of  imfires- 
siMs  and  ideas,  as  well  as  the  piutual  ttssiatanee  theee  as- 
sociations lend  to  each  other. 

4.  It  seems  to  me,  that  both  these  species  of  lelatien 
have  place,  in  producing  Prkk  or  Enmttify,  and  are  the 
reel,  effident  tailses  of  the  pattion. 

With  regard  to  die  first  reUtkm,  that  of  ideas,  diere 
can  be  no  question.  Whatever  we  are  proud  of  must,  in 
some  manner^  behmg  to  as.  It  is  always  0ur  knowledge, 
ma*  sense,  bean^  possessiens^  Cunfly,  on  which  we  valoe 
cmrselves.  Self,  whidi  is  the  ^bpeei  of  thee  passiqo,  mast 
stiU  be  related  to  that  qnali^  or  droomatanoe  whidi  eonsif 
the  passion.  There  must  be  a  connectioit  between  them ; 
ah  easy  transition  of  the  imagination ;  or  a  ftusility  oi  the 
conception  in  pasaing  fiomone  to  tlfe  odier.  Where  diis 
leonneotion  is  wanting,  no  dbjject  can  either  excite  pride  or 
humiKty ;  and  the  more  yoa  weaken  the  connectJoPy  die 
more  you  weaken  die  pasimi. 

5.  Tbe  only  subject  of  inquiry  is,  whether  there  be  a 
like  relation  of  iespressiens  or  sentiments^  whemver  pride 
or  humility  is  felt ;  whether  the  circumstance,  which  cau- 
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aei  tbe  pasftioD,  preTicPUsly  exckes  a  sentimant  similaar  to 
Ike  pasBiDB;  and  whakbac  there  be  an  easy  tramfuaion  of 
tbe  one  into  the  other* 

The  feeUng  or  senttment  of  pride  is  agreeaUe ;  of  hu« 
milily,  paixifiil.    An  agreeaUe  senaation  i8»  therefore^  rela^ 
ted  to  the  former ;  a  painfid  to  thelatten    And  if  we  And, 
after  examinatio%  thet  every  ot^ect  whkh  produces  pradc^ 
produces  ahto  a  separate  pleasure ;  and  every  object  which 
-causes  humility^  eatcites  in  like  manner  a  separate  uneasir 
ness ;  we  nuwt  allow^  in  that  case,  that  tbe  present  theory 
im  fully  proved  and  ascertained*    The  double  relatioil  of 
ideas  and  sentiments  will  be  acknowledged  incontestable. 
6*  To  begin  with  personal  mmt  and  demerit,  tbe  most 
obvious  causes  of  these  passions;  it  would  be  entirely  fo*- 
reign  to  our  present  purpose  to  examine  the  foundation  of 
moral  dastinetsoos.    It  is  sufficient  to  observe^  that  tbe 
iiMT^going  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  passicHia  may 
be  defiended  on  any  hypothesis*    Tbe  most  probable  sys- 
4)em»  which  has  been  advanced  to  expbun  tbe  diffiurence 
betveen  vice  and  virtue  jm^  that  either  firpm  a  primary  conr 
atitulifln  of  nat««i  or  finoad  a  sense  of  pnbUcor  private  in- 
terest, oeffcain  charaelem»  s^inm  the  f efy  view  and  contemr 
fdation^  produce  uneasiness;  and  others,  in  like  maimer,  exr 
jsilie  pleasure.   The  uneaainess  and  satiafiMs^ton  produced  in 
4fae.fl|)ecl)atar,  are  essential  to  vice  .Md  virtue.  To  approve 
fiCA€baKnMarfJsto&el.adelig)ttitpoiiLitai^pearaiicc.  To 
disnnwoye  rf it,  is  to  be  sensibie  of  iifi. uneasiness.    The 
painand  pleasure,  tbere&nre^  being  in  a  manner  the  primufy 
sonrocrof  blameor  pratse^must  al^o  be  the  causes  of  all  their 
yftcts;  and  consequently,  the  causes  of  pride  and  humility^ 
whidi  are  the  uiHivoidable  attendants  «f  that  distinction. 
But  supposing  this  theory  of  mm-als  should  not  be  re- 
ceived; it  is  still  evident  that  pain  and  {Measure,  if  not  tbe 

N  2  \  ■ 
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soiuices  of  moral  distinctions,  are  at  least  inseparable  from 
them.    A  generous  and  noble  character  afixrds  a  satbfiic- 
tion  even  in  the  survey ;  and  when  presented  to  us»  though 
only  in  a  poem  or  fithle,  never  fidls  to  charm  and  delight 
us;     On  the  other  hand,  cruelty  and  treachery  di^lease 
horn  their  very  nature ;  nor  is  it  possible  ever  to  reconcile 
OS  to.  these  qualities,  either  in  ourselves  or  others.     Viiw 
tue,  th^^fore,  produces  always  a  pleasure  distinct  from 
the  pride  or  self*satisfiiction  which  attends  it:  Vic^  an  un* 
easiness  separate  from  the  humility  or  remorse. 
•    But  a  high  or  low  conceit  of  ourselves,  arises  not  from 
those  qualities  alone  of  the  mind,  which,  according  to  com- 
mon systems  of  ethics,  have  been  defined  parts  of  moral 
duty ;  but  from  any  other,  which  have  a  connection  with 
pleasure  or  uneasiness.     Nothing  flatters  our  vanity  more 
than  the  talent  of  pleasing  by  our  wit,  good  humotir,  or 
any  other  accomplishment ;  aQd  nothing  gives  us  a  more 
sensible  mortification,  than  a  disappointment  in  any  at- 
tempt of  that  kind.     No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  tell  pr». 
cisely  what  wit  is,  and  to  show  why  such  a  system  of  thought 
must  be  received  under  that  denomination,  and  such  an- 
other  rejected.  It  is  by  taste  alone  we  can  decide  concern* 
ing  it;  nor  are  we  possessed  of  any  other  stmdand  by 
which  we  can  form  a  judgment  of  this  nature.    Now  what 
is  this  iatiSf  from  which  true  and  false  wit  in  a  manner  re- 
ceive thenr  being,  and  without  which  no  thought  can  have 
a  dtle  toother  of  these  denominations?  It  is  plain^  no- 
thing but  a  sensation  of  pleasure  from  trpe  wit,  and  of  dis- 
gust from  false,  without  our  being  able  to  tell  the  reasons 
t>f  that  satisfaction  or  uneasiness.    The  power  of  exciting 
these  opposite  sensations  is,  therefore,  the  very  essence  of 
true  or  fflilse  wit;  and  consequently,  the  cause  of  that  vanity 
or  mortification  which  arises  from  one  or  the  oth^r. 
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7.  Beauty  of  all  kinds  gives  us  a  peculiai*  delight  and  sa^ 
lisbciion ;  as  defdrmTty  prodtices  pain,  upon  whatever  suly-' 
^^t  It  may  be  placed^  and  whether  surveyed  in  an  animate 
or  inanimate  object  If  the  beauty  or  deformity  belcmg  ib 
our  own  face,  shape^  or  person,  this  pleasure  or  uneasinessr 
is  converted  into  pride  or  humility ;  as  having  in  this  case 
all  the  circamstances  requisite  to  produce  a  perfect  transi* 
tton,  according  to  the  present  theory. 

It  would  seem  that  the  very  essence  of  beauty  consists 
in  its  power  of  producing  pleasure.  All  its  effects,  there«- 
fore^  must  proceed  from  this  circumstance:  And  if  beau-^ 
ty  iir  so  universally  the  subject  of  vanity,  it  is  only  from: 
its  being  the  cause  of  pleasure. 

^  Concerning  all  other  bodily  accomplishments,  we  may 
observe  in  general,  that  whatever  in  ourselves  is  either 
useful,  beautiful,  or  surprising,  is  an  objectof  pride ;  and 
the  contrary  of  humility.  These  qualities  agree  in  pro« 
dnclng  a  separate  pleasure ;  and  agree  in  nothing  else. 

We  .are  vain  of  the  surprising  adventures  which  we 
have  met  with,  the  escapes  which  we  have  made,  the  dan« 
gers  to  which  we  have  been  exposed ;  as  well  as  of  our  sui^ 
prising  feats  of  vigour  and  activity.  Hence  the  origin  of 
vulgar  lying;  Where  men,  without  any  interest,  and  merely 
out  of  vani^,  heap  up  a  number  of  extraordinary  events 
which  are  either  the  fictions  of  their  brain,  ot,  if  true,  have 
no  connection  with  themselves.  Their  froitfttl  invention 
supplies  them  with  a  varie^  of  adventures ;  aiid  where ' 
that  talent  is  wanting,  they  appropriate  such  as  belong  to 
others,  in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity :  For  between  that 
passion  and  the  sentiment  of  pleasure,  tibere  is  always  a . 
close  connection. 

*  §w'  But  though  pride  and  humility  have  the  qualllieJ  c^f'' 
our  mind  and  body,  that  is,  of  self,  for  their  natural  and  ' 
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more  immediate  causes ;  we  find  by  experience,  that 
many  other  objects  produce  these  affections*  We  firand 
vanity  upon  houses,  gardens,  equipage,  and  othier  external 
objects ;  as  well  as  upon  personal  merit  and  accomplish* 
ments.  This  happens  when  external  objects  acquire  any 
particular  relation  to  ourselves,  and  are  associated  or  con- 
nected with  us.  A  beautiful  fish  in  the  ocean,  a  wdl-pro- 
portioned  animal  in  a  forest,  and  indeed  any  thing  which 
neither  belongs  nor  is  related  to  us,  has  no  manner  of  in- 
fluence on  our  vanity ;  whatever  extraordinary  qualities  it 
may  be  endowed  with,  and  whatever  degree  of  surprise  and 
admiration  it  may  naturally  occasion.  It  must  be  some  way 
associated  with  us  in  order  .to  touch  our  pride*  Its  idea 
must  hang,  in  a  manner,  upon  that  of  ourselves;  and  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  must  be  easy  and  natural. 

Men  are  vain  of  the  beauty  either  of  Aeir  country  or 
tbdr  county,  or  even  of  iheir  parish*  Here  the  idea  of 
beauty  plainly  produces  a  pleasure.  Thb  pleasure  is  re- 
lated to  pride.  The  object  or  cause  of  this  pleasure  is,  by 
the  supposition,  related  to  sel^  the  object  of  pride.  By 
this  double  relation  of  sentiments  and  ideas,  a  transition 
is  made  from  one  to  the  other*  Men  are  also  vain  of  the 
happy  temperature  of  the  cUmate  in  which  they  at>e  bom ; 
of  the  fertility  of  their  native  soil ;  of  the  gdodness  of  the 
wines,  fruits,  or  victuals  produced  by  it ;  of  the  sofbiess  or 
force  of  thetr  laogu^gcb  t^th  other  partionlars  of  that  land. 
These  objects  have  plainly  a  reference  to  the  pleasuires  of 
sense,  and  are  originally  considered  as  agreeable  to  the  feel- 
iQg)  taste,  or  hearing.  How  could  they  become  causes  of 
pride,  except  by  means  of  that  transition  above  explained  ? 

There  are  some,  who  discover  a  vanity  of  an  opposite 
kind,  Md  afiect  to  depreciate  their  oirn  country,  in  copa- 
pHrjflcAi  of  those  to  which  they  have  travelled^    Iliese  per- 
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1011$  find»  when  th«y  ure  at.  home,  and  surrounded  with 
their  oottntrymeni  that  the  strong  relation  between  theni 
and  their  own  nation  is  shared  with  so  many,  that  it  is  in 
«  manner  lost  to  them ;  whereas,  that  distant  relation  to  a 
foreign  country,  which  is  formed  by  their  having  seen  it, 
and  lived  in  it^  is  augmented  by  their  considering  how  few 
have  done  the  same.  For  this  reason,  they  always  admire 
the  beauly^  utility,  andrarity  of  what  they  met  with  abroac), 
above  what  they  find  at  home. 

Since  we  can  be  vain  of  a  country,  climate,  or  any  in- 
animate object,  which  bears  a  relation  tQ  us ;  it  is  no  won- 
der we  should  be  vain  of  the  qualities  of  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  us  by  blood  or  friendship*  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  any  qualities  which,  when  belonging  tp  ourselves,  pro- 
duce pride,  produce  also,  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  affectioj), 
when  discovered  in  perscms  related  to  us.  The  beauty,  ad- 
dress, m^rit,  credit,  and  honours  of  their  kindred,  are  care- 
ftdly  displayed  by  the  proud,  and  are  considerable  sources 
of  their  vanity. 

As  we  are  proud  of  riches  in  ourselves,  we  desire,  in  order 
to  gratify  our  vanity,  that  every  one  who  has  any  con- 
nection with  us,  should  likewise  be  possessed  of  them,  and 
•re  ashamed  of  such  as  are  mean  or  poor  among  our 
friends  and  relations.  Our  forefathers  being  regarded  as 
<mr  nearest  relations;  every  one  naturally  affects  to  be  of 
a  good  iasnily,  and  to  be  descended  from  a  long  succession 
of  rich  and  hofiourable  ancestors. 

Those  who  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  their  families,  are 
l^iad  when  they  can  join  this  circumstance,  that  their  an- 
aealors,  for  many  generations!  have  been  uninterrupted  pro- 
prietors of  tha  umi€  portion  of  land,  and  that  their  fa^ly  has 
never  changed  ils  posaessions,  or  bee^  trwiplbinted  into  any 
other  oOttiHy  or  province.     It  is  an  additional  subject  of 
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vaniQr,  when  they  can  boast,  that  these  posaessiotis  hate 
been  transmitted  through  a  descent,  composed  entirely  of 
males,  and  that  the  honours  and  fortune  have  never  passed 
through  any  female.  Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  these 
phenomena  from  the  foregoing  theory.  .     . 

When  any  one  values  himself  on  the  antiquity  of  his 
family,  the  subjects  of  his  vanity  are  not  merely  the  ex* 
tent  of  time  and  number  of  ancestors  (for  in  that  respect 
all  mankind  are  alike,)  but  these  circumstances  joined  to 
the  riches  and  credit  of  his  ancestors,  which  are  sopposed 
to  reflect  a  lustre  on  himself  upon  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  them.  Since  therefore  the  passion  depends 
on  the  connection,  whatever  strengthens  the  connection 
must  also  increase  the  passion,  and  whatever  weakens  the 
connection  must  diminish  the  passion.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  the  sameness  of  the  possessions  must  strengthen  the 
Telati<ms  of  ideas,  arising  from  blood  and  kindred,  and  con- 
vey the  fancy  with  greater  facility  from  one  generation  to 
another ;  from  the  remotest  ancestors  to  their  posterity, 
who  are  both  their  heirs  and  their  descendants.  By  this 
facility,  the  sentiment  is  transmitted  more  entire^  and  ex- 
cites a  greater  degree  of  pride  and  vanity.  . 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  transmission  of  the  ho- 
nours and  fortune  through  a  succession  of  males,  without 
their  passing  through  any  female.  It  is  an  obvious  quali- 
ty of  human  nature,  that  the  imagination  naturally  turns 
to  whatever  is  important  and  consid^able ;  and  where  two 
objects  are  presented,  a  small  and  a  great,  it  usually  leaves 
the  former,  and  dwells  entirely  on  the  latter.  This  is  the 
reason  why  chUdren  commonly  bear  their  father's  name^ 
and  are  esteemed  to  be  of  a  nobler  or  meaner  birth,  ac- 
cording to  kis  family.  And  though  the  mother  should  be 
possessed  of  superior  qualities  to  the  father,  as  often  hap- 
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peliSi  the  gmerd  ruk  prevails,  notwithstanding  the  excep- 
tiODy  aooording  to  the  doctrine  which  shall  be  explained  a£- 
teiwards.  Nay,  even  when  a  superiority  of  any  kind  is  so 
great,  or  when  any  other  reasons  have  such  an  e£fect,  as  to 
make  the  children  rather  represent  the  mother's  family  than 
the  fistther's,  the  general  rule  still  retains  an  efficacy  suffi- 
cient to  weaken  the  relation,  and  make  a  kind  of  brea^  in 
ijie  line  of  ancestors.  The  imagination  runs  not  along 
them  with  the  same  facility,  nor  is  able  to  transfer  the  ho- 
nour and  credit  of  the  ancestors  to  their  posterity  of  the 
same  name  and  fiunily  so  readily,  as  when  the  transition 
is  conformable  to  the  general  rule,  and  passes  through  the 
male  lin^  from  fitther  to  son,  or  from  brother  to  brother. 

9.  Batpropertyy  as  it  gives  us  the  fullest  power  and  au-** 
thori^  over  any  ol:gect,  is  the  relation  which  has  the  greats 
est  influence  on  these  passions  *. 

Every  thing  belonging  to  a  vain  man  is  the  best  that  b 
any  where  to  be  found  His  houses,  equipage,  furniture^ 
dothes,  horses,  hounds,  excel  all  others  in  his  conceit;  and 
it  b  easy  to  observe,  that  from  the  least  advantage  in  any 
of  these,  he  draws  d  new  subject  of  pride  and  vanity.  His 
wine,  if  you  will  believe  him,  has  a  finer  flavour  than  any 
other;  his  cookery  is  more  exquisite;  his  table  more  or^ 
derly ;  his  servants  more  expert ;  the  air  in  which  he  lives 
more  healthful;  the  soil  which  he  cultivates  more  fertUe; 
his  fruits  ripen  earlier  and  to  greater  perfection :  Such  a 
thinir  is  remarkable  for  its  novelty ;  such  another  for  its 
antiquiQr :  This  is  the  workmanship  of  a  fiunous  artist ;  that 
belonged  once  to  such  a  prince  or  great  man.  All  <4)jects, 
in  a  word,  which  are  uisefiil,  beautiful,  or  surprising^  or  ar^ 
related  to  such,  may  by  means  of  property  give  rise  to  this 
passion.    These  all  agree  in  giving  pleasure.    This  alone 
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in  common  to  them ;  and  therefore  must  be  tlie  quality  thai 
produces  the  passkmy  which  is  their  comnum  effiMrt*  As 
every  new  instance  is  a  new  argument,  and  as  the  inatances 
are  here  without  number,  it  would  seem  that  this  theory  is 
ttoiBctently  confirmed  by  experience. 

Ridies  imply  the  powerof  acquiring  whatever  is  agree* 
able ;  and  as  they  comprehend  many  particular  objects  of 
vanity,  necessarily  become  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that 
passion. 

10.  Our  opinions  of  all  kinds  are  strongly  affected  by 
society  and  sympathy,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
support  any  principle  or  sentiment  against  the  universal 
consent  of  every  one,  with  whom  we  have  any  friendship 
^or  correspondence.  But  of  all  our  opinions,  those  which 
we  form  in  our  own  favour,  however  lofly  or  presuming, 
are,  at  bottom,  the  frailest  and  the  most  easily  shaken  by 
the  contradiction  and  opposition  of  others*  Our  great  con- 
cern, in  this  case,  makes  us  soon  alarmed,  and  keeps  our 
passfens  upon  the  watch  :  Our  consciousness  of  partiality 
still  makes  us  dread  a  mistake:  And  the  very  difficult  of 
judging  concerning  an  object  which  is  never  set  at  a  due 
distance  ftom  us,  nor  is  seen  in  a  prq^er  point  of  view, 
makes  us  hearken  anxiously  to  the  opinions  of  others,  who 
are  better  qualified  to  fonn  just  opinions  concerning  us. 
Hence  that  strong  love  of  fame  with  which  all  mankind 
are  possessed.  It  is  in  order  to  fix  and  ooi4rm  their  far 
vouraUe  opinion  of  themselves,  not  finom  any  original  pas- 
sion, that  they  seek  the  appkmses  of  others.  And  when  a 
eaaa  desiros  to  be  praised,  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
beauty  is  pkastd  with  surveyii^  herself  in  a  favourable 
lookkig^lass^  and  seeing  the  reflection  of  her  own  charms. 

Though  it  be  difficult,  in  all  points  of  specvIatioHy  to  dis- 
tinguish a  cause,  which  increases  an  e£fect,  from  one  which 


kriely  produces  it ;  yet  m  tke  present  case,  the  phetio* 
nena  seem  pi^tty  strong  and  satisfactory  in  confirmation 
of  die  feregoing  principle. 

We  reotiive  a  maeh  greater  satisfiicdon  from  the  ap 
I^robatiim  of  those  whom  we  ourselves  esteem  and  approw 
0^  than  of  those  whom  we  contemn  and  deqpise. 

When  esteem  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  intimate  ac^ 
qnaintanoe»  it  gratifies  our  vanity  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  soffirage  of  those  who  are  shy  and  backward  in  gU 
ving  praise,  is  attended  with  an  additional  relish  and  en^ 
joyment,  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  our  favour. 

Where  a  great  man  is  delicate  in  his  choice  of  iavour«- 
itesy  every  one  courts  with  greater  earnestness  his  counte- 
nadee  and  protection* 

Praise  never  gives  us  much  pleasure,  unless  it  concur 
#il]&  our  own  opinion,  and  extol  us  for  those  qualities  in 
whicdi  we  chiefly  exceL 

These  phenomena  seem  to  prove,  that  the  fiivourable 
snilrages  of  the  world  are  regarded  only  a$  authorities,  or 
as  confiimatians  of  onr  own  opinion.  And  if  the  opi- 
nions of  others  have  more  influence  in  this  subject  than 
in  any  other,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  firom  the  nature  of 
the  subject 

1 1.  Hius  few  objects,  however  related  to  us,  and  what- 
ever pleasure  th^  produce,  are  able  to  excite  a  great  de- 
gree of  pride  or  self-satisfiustion ;  unless  they  be  also  ob-* 
viotts  to  others,  and  engage  the  iq)probation  of  the  specta- 
tors. What  disposition  of  mind  so  desirable  as  the  peaee- 
ftd,  resigned,  contented ;  which  readily  submits  to  all  the 
dispensations  of  providence,  and  preserves  a  constant  sere- 
nity amidst  the  greatest  misfortunes  and  disappointtPiffni^  ? 
Tet  this  dispotition,  though  acknowledged  to  be  a  virtue 
or  excellence,  is  seldom  die  fomidatton  of  great  vanity  or 
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self  applause ;  having  no  brilliancy  or  exterior  lastre,  atid 
rather  cheering  the  heart  than  animating  the  behaviour 
and  conversation*  The  case  is  th^  same  widi  many  other 
qualities  of  the  mind)  body,  or  fortune ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  the  double  relations  above  mentioned, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  of  consequence  in  the  production 
of  these  passions. 

A  second  circumstance,  which  is  of  consequence  in  this 
affair,  is  the  constancy  and  durableness  of  the  object.  What 
is  very  casual  and  inconstant,  beyond  the  common  course 
of  human  affairs,  gives  little  joy,  and  less  pride.  We  are 
not  much  satisfied  with  the  thing  itself;  and  are  still  less 
apt  to  feel  any  new  degree  of  se]f.satisfiu;tion  upon  its  ac- 
count We  foreseeand  anticipateits  change ;  which  makes 
us  little  satisfied  with  the  thing  itself:  We  compare  it  to 
ourselves,  whose  existence  is  more  durable ;  by  which 
means  its  inconstancy  appears  still  greater.  It  seems  ridi- 
culous to  make  ourselves  the  object  of  a  passion,  on  account 
of  a  quality  or  possession,  which  is  of  so  much  shorter 
duration,  and  attends  us  during  so  small  a  part  of  our  ex- 
istence. 

A  third  circumstance,  not  to  be  neglected  is,  that  the 
objects,  in  order  to  produce  pride  or  self-value,  must  be 
peculiar  to  us,  or  at  least  common  to  us  with  a  few  others. 
The  advantages  of  sun-shine,  good  weather,  a  happy  cli- 
mate, &c.  distinguish  us  not  from  any  of  our  compiniions, 
and  give  us  no  preference  or  superiority.  The  compari- 
son, whidi  we  are  every  moment  apt  to  make,  presents  np 
inference  to  our  advantage ;  and  we  stQl  remain,  notwith- 
standing these  enjoyments,  on  a  level  with  all  oiir  friends 
and  acquaintance. 

As  health  and  sickness  vary  incessantly  to  all  imen;  and 
there  is  no  one  who  is  solely  or  certainly  fixed  in  either ; 
these  accidental  blessii^  and  calamities  are  in  a  manner 
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separated  from  us,  and  are  not  cxmsidered  as  a  foundation 
fer  vanity  or  huauliation.  But  wherever  a  malady  of  any 
kind  is  so  rooted  in  our  constitution,  that  we  no  longer  en- 
tertain any  hope  of  recovery,  from  that  moment  it  damps 
our  8elfKX>n€eit,  as  is  evident  in  old  men,  whom  nothing 
mortifies  more  than  the  consideration  of  their  age  and  in- 
firmities* They  endeavour,  as  long  as  possible,  to  conceal 
their  blindness  and  deafness,  their  rheums  and  gouts ;  nor 
do  they  ever  avow  them  without  reluctance  and  uneasiness. 
And  though  young  men  are  not  ashraied  of  every  head- 
ach  or  cold  which  they  fall  ^to ;  yet  no  topic  is  more 
proper  to  mortify  human  pride,  and  make  us  entertain  a 
mean  opinion  of  our  nature,  than  this,  that  we  are  every 
moment  of  our  lives  subject  to  such  infirmities.  This 
proves,  that  bodily  pain  and  sickness  are  in  themselves  pro- 
per causes  of  humili^ ;  though  the  custom  of  estimating 
every  thing  by  comparison,  more  than  by  its  intrinsic  worth 
and  value^  makes  us  overlook  those  calamities  which  we 
find  incident  to  every  one,  and  causes  ps  to  fonn  an' idea 
of  our  merit  and  character  independent  of  them* 

We  are  ashamed  of  such  maladies  as  afiect  others,  and 
are  either  dimgerpus  or  disagreeable  to  them :  Of  the 
epilepsy ;  beciause  it  gives  a  horror  to  every  one  present: 
Of  the  itch ;  because  it  is  infectious :  Of  the  king's  evil ; 
because  it  often  goes  to  posterity.  Men  always  consider 
the  sentiments  of  others  in  their  judgment  of  themselves. 

A  fourth  circumstance,  whidi  has  an  influence  on  these 
passions,  is  gaieral  rules ;  by  which  we  form  a  notion  of 
different  ranks  of  men,^  suitably  to  the  power  or  riches  of 
which  they  are  possessed ;  and  this  notion  is  not  changed 
by  any  peculiarides  of  the  health  or  temper  of  the  persons, 
whi^  may  deprive  them  of  all  enjoyment  iii  their  posses- 
sions. Custom  readily  carries  us  beyond  the  just  bounds 
in  our' passions  as  #dDl  as  m  our  reasoning^. 
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It  may  not  be  anuM  to  obaerva  on  thia  9CcauoOf  tli»t 
the  iofluenoe  of  general  rules  and  auuuins  en  the  paaaions 
very  much  contributea  to  facilitate  the  effieota  of  all  the 
principles  of  internal  mechanismi  which  we  here  explaiii. 
For  it  seems  evident  that,  if  a  person  fiiU  grown,  and  of 
the  same  nature  with  ourselves,  were  on  a  sudden  trans- 
ported into  our  world,  he  would  be  mudbt  embarrassed 
with  every  object,  and  would  not  readily  detennine  what 
degree  of  love  or  hatred^  of  pride  or  humility^  or  of  any 
other  passion,  should  be  excited  by  it.  The  passions  are 
often  varied  by  very  inconsiderable  principles ;  and  these 
do  not  always  play  with  perfect  regularity,  especially  on 
the  first  trial.  But  as  custom  or  practice  has  brought  to 
light  all  these  principles,  and  has  settled  the  just  valoe  of 
every  thiog;  this  ouist  certainly  contribute  to  the  easy 
production  of  the  passicms,  and  guide  us,  by  means  of  g^ 
neral  established  rules,  in  the  proportions  which  we  oi^^ht 
to  observe  in  preferring  one  object  to  another*  This  ze- 
nuirk  may^  perhaps,  serve  to  obviate  difficulties,  that  may 
arise  concerning  some  causes,  which  we  here  ascribe  to  par- 
tiadar  passions,  and  which  may  be  esteemed  too  refined 
to  operate  ao  universally  and  certainly  as  they  aro  fiHUid 
to  do. 


SECTION  III. 

L  Itf  rmiBUig  over  all  the  causes  wbiek  produce  the 
passion  cf  pride  og  that  of  httmilstgr»  it  wouM  seadity  oo- 
cur^  that  the  samt  ciicumstance,  if  tcanafanMl  from  Mir- 
selves  to  another  parson,  would  reader  him  tiM  olysct  of 
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lave  or  haired,  ^tteem  or  contempt  Th«  yirtiN^  gciuu% 
beauty,  femily,  ridies,^  and  autfaorily  of  othere^  beget  fa- 
voofable  sentimeiits  in  their  behalf;  and  their  Tice^  j&dljp 
defonnitj,  poverty  and  meannesB,  excite  the  contrary  sen- 
timents. The  doaUe  relation  of  impressicns  and  ideas  still 
operates  on  these  passions  of  loTe  and  hatred ;  as  on  the 
former  of  pride  and  humility.  Whatever  gives  a  separate 
pleasure  or  pain^  and  u  nlated  to  another  person,  or  con- 
ttectod  with  him,  makes  him  the  object  of  our  affection  or 
diagost 

Henes^  too^  injury  or  contempt  towards  us  is  one  of 
the  greaitesi  sources  of  our  hatred;  seryioes  or  esteem^ 
•our  friendship. 

A  Sometimes  a  relation  to  oursdves  esciles  afietioti 
towaids  any  person.  But  there  is  always  hers  implied  a 
relation  of  sentiments,  without  which  the  other  relation 
woold  have  no  influence  K 

A  person  who  is  related  to  us^  ov^conneoted  with  us  by 
blood,  by  similitude  of  fortune,  of  adrentures,  profession, 
or  country^  soon  becomes  an  i^reeaUe  companion  to  us, 
because  we  enter  easily  and  familiarly  into  his  sentiments 
aad  eonoeplaans:  Nothing  is  strange  or  new  to  us :  Our 
imaginalidii,  passing  from  ael^  whidi  is  ever  intimately 
present  to  us,  runs  smoothly  akmg  the  relation  or  conneo- 
taoli,  atid  coneeifiss  widi  a  foil  sympi^y  the  person  who 
ill  Mitf  ly  ii^Med  to  sd£  He  randers  liimeelf  iauafcediataly 
aecepteM^  and  is  ht  once  <■  wm  easy feoting  wiA  us:  Mo 
distaMe,  no  nsene  has  place,  where  the  person  introdu- 
ced is  supposed  so  dosely  coimected  with  ua. 

Relation  has  hens  4he  same  infliufurff  as  custom  or 


*  *  • 

*  The  affection  of  parents  to  cbildreh  seems  founded  on  an  original  in- 
stinct. The  affection  towards  oihst  relations  dep^da  on^  {vrnictples  here 
vzpnumi* 
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qiudntftnoe  in  exciting  afiection»  and  from  like  causes. 
The  ease  and  satisfitcddn  which)  in  both  cases,  attend  our 
intercourse  or  commerce,  is  the  source  of  the  firiendshifk. 

3.  The  passions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  followed 
by,  or  rather  conjoined  with  benevolence  and  anger.  It  is 
this  conjunction  whidi  chiefly  distinguishes  these  afiecticHis 
from  pride  and  humility.  For  pride  and  humility  are  pure 
emotions  in  the  soul,  unattended  widi  any  desire,  and  not 
immediately  exciting  us  to  action.  But  love  and  hatred 
are  not  complete  within  themselves,  nor  rest  in  that  emo- 
ti<Mi  which  they  produce,  but  carry  the  mind  to  something 
iarther.  Love  is  always  followed  by  a  desire  of  hapfMness 
to  the  person  beloved,  and  an  aversion  to  his  misery ;  as 
hatred  produces  a  desire  of  the  misery,  and  an  aversion  to 
the  happiness  of  the  pers<m  hated.  These  opposite  de- 
sires seem  to  be  originally  and  primarily  conjioined  with 
the  passions  of  love  and  hatred.  It  is  a  constitution  of 
nature  of  which  we  ean  give  no  fiuther  explication. 

4.  Compassion  firequently  arises  where  th^ e  is  no  pre- 
ceding esteem  or  friendship ;  and  compassion  is  an  un- 
easiness in  the  sufferings  of  another.  It  seems  to  spring 
from  the  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  his  suflPeriAgs ; 
and  our  imagination  proceeds  by  dq^rees  from  the  lively 
idea  to  the  real  feding  of  another's  misery. 

Malice  and  envy  also  arise  in  the  mind  without  any  pre- 
ceding hatred  or  injury ;  thou^  their  tendency  is  exactly 
the  nme  with  that  of  anger  and  ill*will.  The  comparison 
of  ourselves  with  others  seems  to  be  the  sounceof  ^ivy  and 
malice.  The  more  unh^py  another  is,  the  more  happy 
do  we  ourselves  appear  in  our  cono^tion. 

5.  The  similar  tendency  of  compassion  to  that  of  be- 
nevolence, and  envy  to  anger,  forms  a  very  close  relation 
between  these  twosets  of  passions,  though  of  adifferent  kind  * 
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fron  that  wbteh  we»  imisted  on  abore.  It  is  not  a  resein- 
bimee  of  fecAoig  or  sentiment,  but  a  resembknce  of  ten- 
dency or  directton.  Its  efibct,  boirever,  is  the  same,  m 
prodneing  an  assoeiation  of  passions.  Compassion  is  sd- 
dam  or  never  felt  without  some  mixture  of  tttidismes«  or 
friendship ;  and  txkTf  is  naturally  aceomf^anied  with  anger 
or  ill-will.  To  desire  the  happiness  of  another;  from  what- 
ever motive,  is  a  good  preparative  to  a£Pection ;  and  to  de- 
light in  another's  misery  almost  unavoidably  begets  aver- 
sion towards  him. 

Even  where  interest  is  the  source  of  our  concern,  it  is 
conunonly  attended  with  the  same  consequences.  A  part- 
ner is  a  natural  object  of  friendship ;  a  rival  of  enmity. 

6.  Porerty,  meanness,  disappointment,  prodnce  con- 
tempt and  dialflce :  Biit  when  these  misfortunes  are  very 
great,  or  are  represented  to  us  in  very  strong  colours,  tb^ 
excite  compassion,  and  tenderness,  and  friaMlskrip.  How 
is  this  contradiction  to  be  accomited  for?  Hie  poverty  and 
meanness  of  anodier,  in  their  comm<m  appearance^  gives 
us  nneasinesis  by  a  species  of  imperfoct  sympathy;  and 
ibis  uneasiness  produces  aversion  or  dislike,  from  the  re- 
semblttice  of  senttnient.  But  when  we  enter  more  iitti- 
matefy  into  another^s  concerns,  and  wish  for  his  happiness, 
as  well  as  feel  his  misery,  friendship  or  good-will  arises 
from  the  nm3ar  tendency  of  the  indiniitions. 

A  bankrupt,  at  first,  while  the  idea  of  his  misfortunes  is 
flresb  ant)  recent,  and  while  comparison  df  bis  present  un- 
happy situaticn  with  his  former  prosperity  operates  strong- 
ly up6b  us^  meets  with  compassion  and  friendship.  After 
these  ideas  are  weakened  or  oMiterated  by  time,  be  is  in 
danger  of  compassion  and  contempt. 

T.  In  reHpis^  the^e  is  a  mixture  of  IrtnniRly  with  the  es- 
teein  or  affection :  In  contempt  a  mixture  of  pride. 

VOL.  If.  o 
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.  The  amorous  passion  is  usually  compounded  of  compla*> 
cency  in  beauty,  a  bodily  appetite,  and  friendship  or  afiec- 
tion.  The  cl<^e  relation  of  these  sentiments  is  very  obvi* 
ous,  as  well  as  their  origin  from  each  other,  by  means  of 
that  relation.  Were  there  no  other  phenomenon  to  re- 
concile us  to,  the  present  theory,  this  alone,  methinks,  were 
sufficient    - 


SECTION  IV. 


1.  The  present  theory  of  the  passions  depends  entirely  on 
the  double  relations  of  sentiments  and  ideas,  and  the  mu- 
tual assistance  which  these  relations  lend  to  each  other. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  imprqper  to  illustrate  these  prin- 
ciples by  some  farther  instances. 

2.  The  virtues,  talents,  accomplishments,  and  possessions 
of  others,  make  us  love  and  esteem  them :  Because  these 
objects  excite  a  pleasing  sensation,  which  is  related  to  love ; 
and  as  they  have  also  a  relation  or  connection  with  the 
person,  this  union  of  ideas  forwards  the  union  of  senti- 
ments accordi^Qg  to  the  foregoing  reasoning. 

But  suppose  that  the  person  whom  we  love  is  abo  re- 
lated to  us  by  blood,  country,  or  friendship,  it  is  evident 
that  a  species  of  pride  must  also  be  excited  by  his  accom- 
plishments and  possessions ;  there  being  the  same  double 
relation  which  we  have  all  along  insisted  on.  ^  The  peraoa 
is  related  to  us,  or  there  is  an  easy  transition  of  thought 
from  him  to  us ;  and  the  sentiments  excited  by  his  advan- 
tages and  virtues  are  agreeable,  and  consequently  related 
to  pride.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  people  are  naturally 
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yaiii  of  the  good  qualities  or  high  fortune  of  their  friends 
and  countrymen, 

S.  But  it  is  observable,  that  if  we  reverse  the  order  of  the 
passions,  the  same  effect  does  not  follow.  We  pass  easily 
bom,  love  and  aftction  to  pride  and  vanity;  but  not  from 
the  latter  passions  to  the  former,  though  aU  the  relations 
be  the  same.  We  love  not  those  who  are  related  to  us, 
on  account  of  our  own  merit.  What  b  the  reason  of  this 
difference?  The  transition  of  the  imagination  to  ourselves, 
from  objects  related  to  us,  is  always  easy ;  both  on  account 
of  the  relation,  which  facilitates  the  transition,  and  because 
we  there  pass  from  remoter  objects  to  those  which  are 
contiguous.  But  in  passing  from  ourselves  to  objects  re- 
lated to  us ;  though  the  former  principle  forwards  the 
transition  of  thought,  yet  the  latter  opposes  it ;  and  conse- 
quently there  is  not  the  same  easy  transfusion  of  passions 
from  pride  to  love  as  from  love  to  pride. 

4.  The  virtues,  services,  and  fortune  of  one  man  inspire 
us  readily  with  esteem  and  affection  for  another  related  to 
lum.  The  son  of  our  friend  is  naturally  entitled  to  our 
friendship:  The  kindred  of  a  very  great  man  value  them- 
selves, and  are  valued  by  others,  on  account  of  that  rela- 
tion. The  force  of  the  double  relation  is  here  fully  dis- 
puted. 

t.  Hie  followii^  are  instances  of  another  kind,  where 
the  operation  of  these  principles  may  still  be  discovered. 
Envy  arises  from  a  superioriQr  in  others ;  but  it  is  obser-> 
vable,  Aat  it  is  not  the  great  disproportion  between  us 
which  excites  that  passion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  our  proxi- 
mky.  A  great  diqproporti<m  cuts  off  the  relation  of  the 
ideas,  and  either  keeps  us  from  con^mring  ourselves  with 
what  is  remote  from  us,  or  diminishes  the  effects  of  the 
comparison. 

o2 
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A  poet  is  hot  apt  to  envy  a  philosopher,  or  a  poet  of  a 
different  kind,  of  a  different  nation,  or  of  a  duflferent  age* 
All  these  differences,  if  they  do  not  prevent,  at  least  weak- 
en the  comparison,  and  consequently  the  passion.  . 
.  This,  too!,  is  the  reason  why  all  objects  a|>pQar  great  or 
little,  merely  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  same  spe-* 
cies.  A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  diminishes  ahorse 
in  our  eyes:  But  when  a  Flemish  and  a  Webh  horse  are 
seen  together,  the  one  appears  greater  and  the  other  test, 
than  when  viewed  apart. 

From  the  same  principle  we  may  acobunt  for  that'  re* 
mark  of  historians,  that  any  party,  in  a  civil  war,  or  even 
factious  divisions,  always  choose  to  call  in  a  foreign  enemy 
at  any  hasard,  rather  than  submit  to  their  fellow-citisens* 
Ghiicciardin  applies  this  remark  in  the  wars  to  Italy;  where 
the  rdations  between  the  di£Eerent  states  are,  propedy  speak*^ 
ing,  nothing  but  of  name,  language,  and  contigiiityw  Yet 
even  these  relations,  when  joined  with  supmority^  by  ma- 
king the  comparism  more  natural,  make  it  likewise  more 
grievous,  and  cause  men  to  search  for  ^dme  other  supericK 
rity,  which  may  be  attended  with  no  relation,  and  by  that 
means  may  have  a  less  sensible  influence  on  the  imagiaa? 
tion.  When  we  cannot  bretdi  the  association,  we  feel  a 
stronger  desire  to  remove  the  superiority.  This  seems  to 
be  the  reas<ln,  why  travellerSi  though  commoifly  lacnsh  of 
their  praise  to  the  C!hinese  and  Peraiails,  take  care  to  de» 
predate  those  neighbouring  nationsi  which  may  stand.ii^ 
on  a  footing  of  rivalship  with  their  native  Country. 

6.  The  fine  arts  afford  us  parallel  instandes.  8hoiild  lui 
author  compose  a. treatise^  of  which  one  part  wate  seriom 
and  profound,  another  light  and  humorods;  every  o*s 
would  condemn  so  strange  a  mixturci  $nd  would  Uame 
him  for  the  neglect  of  all  rules  of  art  and  criticism.     Yet 
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we  accuse  not  Prior  for  joining  his  Jlma  and  Soiamtn  in 
die  same  volume ;  though  that  amiable  poet  has  perfectly 
sneceededinthegaiety  of  theone,  as  well  asinthemelan- 
diolyoftheodier.  Even  suppose  the  reader  should  peruse 
diese  two  compositions  without  any  interval,  he  would  fed 
litde  or  no  difficulty  in  the  change  of  the  passions.  Why? 
but  because  he  considers  these  perfermances  as  entirely  di& 
feroit;  and  by  that  break  in  the  ideas,  breaks  the  progress 
of  the  affections,  and  hinders  the  one  from  influencipg  or 
contradicting  the  other. 

An  heroic  and  burlesque  design,  united  in  one  picture, 
would  be  monstrous,  though  we  place  two  pictures  of  so  op* 
posite  a  character  in  the  same  chamber,  and  even  close 
together,  without  any  scruple. 

7.  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  easy  tran- 
sition of  the  imagination  should  have  such  an  influence  on 
all  the  passions.  It  is  this  very  caecumstance  which  forms 
all  the  relations  and  connections  amongst  objects.  We 
know  no  real  connection  between  one  thing  and  another. 
We  only  know,  that  the  idea  of  one  thing  is  associated 
with  that  of  another,  and  that  the  imaginstion  makes  an 
easy  transition  between  them.  And  as  the  easy  transition 
of  ideascanddiat- of  sentiments  mutually  asaist^eiidi  other ; 
we  m^  beforehand  expect,  Ihat  this  principle  must  have 
araigh^  influaice  on  all  our  internal  movements  and  at- 
feolions. ' AnA ^Kpetience  suffieitntly confirms  theiheory. 
ii'tku^  not<6*gS)^eatall'the  fon^ing  instanoes:  ^Bippose* 
that  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion  through  a  coun^ 
trjr  to  whidi  we  are  both  utter  strangers;  it  is  evident 
diat.  If  the  pvospects  be  beantiftd,  the  roads  agveeable,  and 
the  fields  finely  cultivated,  tUs  mttj  serve  to  put  me  in 
good  humour,  both  with  myself  and  fellow»travdier.  But 
as  the  country  has  no  connection  with  myself  or  friend^  it 
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am  never  be  the  immediate  cadse  eiflier  of  sd^valoe  or  of 
regard  to  him:  And  therefore,  if  I  found  not  the 
on  some  other  object,  which  bears  to  one  of  us  a  closer 
lation,  my  emotions  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  the 
overflowings  of  an  elevated  or  humane  disposition,  than  as 
an  establisbed  passion.  But  supposing  the  agreeable  pro- 
spect before  us  to  be  surveyed,  either  from  his  country-seat 
or  from  mine;  this  new  connection  of  ideas  gives  a  new 
direction  to  the  sentiment  of  pleasure  derived  from  the 
prospect,  and  raises  the  emotion  of  regard  or  vanity  ao> 
cording  to  the  nature  of  die  connection.  There  is  not 
here,  metfainks,  much  room  for  doubt  <Hr  difficulty. 


SECTION  V. 


1.  It  seems  evident,  that  reason,  in  a  strict  senses  as 
meaning  the  judgment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  can  never, 
of  itself,  be  any  motive  to  the  will,  and  can  have  no  influ- 
enoe  but  so  &r  as  it  touches  some  passion  or  affection.  Ah' 
strad  rdatiom  of  ideas  are  the  object  of  curios^,  not  of 
volition.  And  mattien  offatb^  where  they  are  neither  good 
nor  evil,  where  they  neither  excite  desire  nor  aversion,  are 
totally  indifPerent ;  and  whether  known  or  unknowPt  whe- 
dier  mistaken  or  rightly  apprehended,  cannot  be  rq;arded 
as  any  motive  to  action. 

2.  What  is  commonly,  in  a  popular  sense,  called  reason, 
and  is  so  much  recommended  in  moral  discourses^*  is  no* 
thing  but  a  general  and  a  calm  passion,  whidi  tidies  a  com*- 
prehensive  and  a  distant  view  of  its  olgect,  and  actuates  the 
will,  without  exciting  any  sensible  emotion.    A  man,  we 
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say,  is  diligent  in  his  profession  from  reason ;  that  is,  from 
a  calm  desire  of  riches  and  a  fiortuie.  A  man  adheres  to 
justice  from  reason ;  that  is,  from  a  cahn  regard  to  public 
good,  or  to  a  character  with  himself  and  others. 

8.  The  same  oligects  which  recommend  themselves  to 
reason  in  this  s^ise  of  the  word,  are  also  the  objects  of 
what  we  call  passion,  when  they  are  brought  ^ear  to  us, 
and  acquire  some  other  advantages,  either  of  external  si* 
taation,-or  congrutty  to  our  internal  temper ;  and  by  that 
means  excite  a  turbulent  and  sensible  emotion.  •  EvU,  at 
a  great  distance^  is  avoided,  we  say,  from  reason :  Evil, 
near  at  hand,  produces  aversion,  horror,  fear,  and  is  the 
object  of  piassion. 

4.  The  common  error  of  metaphysicians  has  lain  in  as-' 
cribing  the  direction  of  the  will  entirely  to  one  of  these 
principles,  and  supposing  the  other  to  have  no  infliienoe< 
Men  often  act  knowingly  against  their  interest:  It  is  not 
therefore  the  view  of  the  greatest  possible  good  which  al*> 
ways  influoices  them.  Men  oftea  counteract  a  violent  pas- 
sion in  prosecution  of  their  distant  interests  and  designs : 
It  is  not  therefore  the  present  uneasiness  alone  which  de- 
termines them*  In  general,  we  inay  observe,^ that  both 
these  principles  operate  on  the  will ;  uid  where  they  are 
contrary,  thiit  either  of  them  prevails,  according  to  the  ge- 
neral  character  or  pres^iidisposition  of  the  person.  What 

we  tfdl  Mreift^  4f^^^ 

(MtewMMi^iftf  the  tiKleii^^^^^^^  We  iiMiy^I^ob^ty^' 

that  there  is  no  person  so  constantly  postessed  of  thisvii^^. 
toe,  as  H^ver,  on  asiy  occasion,  to  yield  to  the  sc^citation 
«f  Tbieat  affisetien  and  desiie.  From  these  variirtioiis  of 
temper  proceeds  the  great  difficulty  of  dedding  with  re- 
gard to  die  future  actions  and  resolutions  of  men,  where 
there  is  aiiy  contlrarie^  of  motives  and  passions. 
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SRCTJON  VI. 


1.  We  ^lMdlJii»n»«iWi«grte«oipe  of tfipfi^jgirQmttKt.nnctf 
"wkklk  m)d§r  a^jfttfimn^sim  qv  ykimtf  which  befg^hteapr 
^iminigh  AnViemodoiL 

.  Jt  49  a.pcQpiiily  JA.hwiW  PAturei  ;hat  any  emotipa  whioh 
attends  «  liailim  j^  ^Asily  cpoy^tod  into  it;  tboiigh  ja 
tiwir  wbuB^s  tbey  b^  QriginaUjr  diffisront;  froQi»  a|i4  is^w 
QontrMj  to.Qi^  otb«r«  It  is.true»  w  «49r  to  caiig^  »  foth- 
ffiHt.WQn  atfiox^t  .pmion9$  9»d  joake  one  prqcliice  tha 
other*  tbtfe  ifl  always  required  a  double  relatiooiy  laccord* 
ing  to  the  theory  above  delivered*  Bu{;  whw  two  pai^ 
akiPP  .^^irisc^y  .piKidwad  by  th^ir  separate  cau9esi  and 
^»  both  ppFesent  in  tb^  .miad«  they  readily  miiig^  aii4 
imt0.a  :tbpugh  th^  haye  but  one  relation*  and  are  mnn^ 
timp^  writbQut  aoy.  Tlie  predominant  j[MM;9ion  awftUowi 
up  1^  .ip^rior,  pud  oo^yertsit  into  itsgUL  The  apii;it% 
wh#u,PUoe  excited,  eaaily  receive  a  change  in  their  dirac* 
Uop  J  and  it  i^  natural  to  imagine  that  tl4»  change  will 
CQiue  £rpw  the  prevailing  affectiau*  The  connectiQU  iSf 
y^.mmy  cf^mt  /clpser  between  any  ^o  pfis^oqfl^  then 
betwe«^  a^y  p#fl|§i<ui  aipd  indifference. 
.  Whan  a  persoQ  is  once  heartily  in  Igve^  the.Utt)^  fvalU 
^  i^apri^ea  of  his  np^tveaiii  ,the  jealpi^es^V^  qwMrrela  to 
frtw^  tk^t  qQwmfifci^  ia  ao  «Nb^.;  ;)9^^TOr  uiqpl^Naitt 
they  bi9t  and  rather  connected  with  4qger.iui4  hvtiwdf  mn 
j^  foim4.  hi  mwy  in8taace«»  tp  give  .additional  foice  to 
tbe  ppaywJiiMI  P^^M^v  it  i«  a  poQuooi^  lurtiAca  qf  fipliij^ 
t*awii)J«ibw.  t^y  .w9^iW  affect  my  p^rsw  y*<y  mN^)biy'.a 
imttar  of  6mtf  JQf  which  thty  intmd  to  iufpr^i^  bi«%  ftriift  •to 
wcit4>  hi^  mrlo^^ys  detoy  as  }ppg  «^  pos^ib^e  .the  aaijafyiug 
of  it ;  and  hf  th«t  iaeai>s  rs^m  W  WXA^y  .and  mpatamfoe 
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to  Ibe  itttouMt,  Jbefbie  tbey  |(iye  him  a  full  inaUgh^.  into,  the 
biMin^A*.  .  The j  know : that  ibk  fiiiciwity 
hiia  i«tp  ;tlie  pesaioQ  whidk  they  puqoKMie  to  ridse^ 
•sshl  the  objyect  jb  its  influeBce  on  the  mindt  A  soldier 
•dvaodog  to  battle  is  naturally  inspired  with  epurage  an4 
cgnfiriance  when  he  ithioks  tehis  fiiands  atid  i^ttow-sot* 
diers*  and  is  struck  with  fear  and  terror  when  he  reflects 
an  the  eneaigr*  WhAtenter  new  etDotta»i  therefore,  pro-" 
eeeds  from  the  £nmer^  nal»raUy  i«ipr^iaas  the  eouzage;  as 
the  Mine  emotion  piMeedingfromdMP  latiar .augments  the 
fMT.  Hence»  in  martial  diacipUn^  Jdie  tmifproMty  and 
lustre  of  habit,  the  regularji^.of  Hgmfes  and  motions^  with 
all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  war,  ^icour^ge  oursehras  and 
eut  alliens ;  urMle  tthe  same  objects  in  the  enemy  9txike  :tfkr«- 
rpr^iato  vs^  thot^  egreeable  and  beautiful  in  thenwelve^ 
Hope  is,  in  itself,  in  a^eeable  passion,  and  sUied  to 
friendship  and  benevolenoe ;  yet  it  is  able  sometimes  to 
blow,  up  anger»  whan  that  is  the  pnedominatit  passions 

9.  Since  piaskms^  however  independent,  ave  naturally 
transfiiaed  into  each  other,  if  they  be  both  present  at  the 
same  time;  it  follows,  that  whan  jgood  or  evil  isplacadm 

such  a  situaimn  as  to  cause  any  particnlarfHnotiep,  besides 
its  direct  passion  of  desire  or  anramiofi,  this  latter  passbn 
must  acquire  new  fmrce  and  Tioleiice. 

.S.  This  oflaen  happens  when  any  plyect  ejceites  cantioaiy 
paasioM.  For  it  ia  .obserrahfe,  Ihat  ma  opposatkm  lof  paa* 
sbns  eommonly  causes  a  nesnr  emotion  m  the  spirits,  and 
prcdnoes  moie  disorder  than  the  ccBcurmnoa  of  ^myiMo 
afectiontofiiBqnattferea,  Thisagwimnrien'ii-  eatil|taiBti*^ 
▼erted  JniK>/t]|e  pradomkieiltfiaasblni  asc^in^iniHiir  inataiP 
aa%  ia  obfuitediiOiiiNraiaeititvialeiae^hqrc^ 
alsdttob  itw<la]d{h«F»atri¥^^)iiadiiteBet  vidhnoioiipesi* 
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ti<»i.  Henoe  we  nataraUy  desire,  what  is  forbid»  and  often 
take  pleasure  in  perfiNrming  actions  merdy  because  they 
are  unlawful.  The  notion  of  du^,  when  oppodte  to  the 
passions^  is  not  always  able  to  overooibe  them ;  and  when 
it  fails  of  that  effect,  is  apt  rather  to  increase  and  irritate 
them,  by  producing  an  opposition  in  our  motiyes  and  prin- 
ciple* 

4.  The  same  eflfect  follows,  whether  the  opposition  arise 
from  internal  motives  or  external  obstacles.  The  passion 
commonly  acquires  new  force  in  botii  cases.  The  effi>rts 
which  the  mind  makes  to  surmount  the  obstacle  excite  the 
spirits,  and  enliven  the  passion. 

5.  Uncertunty  has  the  same  efiect  as  opposition.  The 
agitation  of  the  thought,  the  quick  turns  which  it  makes 
from  one  view  to  anotiier,  the  variety  of  passions  which 
succeed  each  other,  according  to  tiie  di£brent  views :  All 
these  produce  an  emotion  in  the  mind ;  and  this  emotion 
transftises  itself  into  the  predominant  passion. 

Security,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes  the  passions.  The 
mind,  when  left  to  itself  immediately  languishes ;  and  in 
order  to  preserve  its  ardour,  must  be  every  moment  sujv 
ported  by  a  new  flow  of  passion.  For  tiie  same  reasofn, 
despair,  tiiougfa  contrary  to  security,  has  a  like  influence. 

6.  Nothing  more  powerftiUy  excites  any  affiMJtk>n :  than 
to  conceal  some  part  of  its  object,  by  throwing'it  into  a 
kind  of  shade,  whi^^  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows 
enopi^  to  {Mepossessttsin  favour  of  the  object,  letfves  still 
some .  work  for  the  imagination.  Besides  that  obscurity  is 
aUmys  attended  witli  a  land  of  uncertainty,  the  effort 
^Rdnah'the^fancy- makes  to  complete!  the  idea  rouses 'the 
spirits,  and  gives  an  additional  force  to  the  passion.^ 

7.  >  As  despair  and  security,  though  oontraiy,  produce 
the  same  eftcts;  so  absence  is  observed  to  have  cioiiinufy 
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eflBscts,  md,  in  different  cimciBBBtttioeB,  either  increases  or 
JSnaoUkes  our  aflfoction.  Rochefbncault  has  very  well 
remarked,  that  absence  destroys  weak  passions,  bnfc  ii^ 
creases  strong;  as  the  wind  extinguishes  a  candle,  but 
blows  np  a  fire.  Long  absence  naturidly  n^eakens  our  idea, 
and  diminishes  the  passion :  But  where  the  afiection  is  so 
strong  and  lively  as  to  support  itself,  the  uneasiness  arising 
from  absence  increases  the  passion,  and  gives  it  new  force 
and  influence. 

8&  When  the  soul  applies  itself  .to  .the  performance  of 
any  action,  or  the  conception  of  any  object,  to  which  it  is 
not.  accustomed,  there  is  a  certain  unpliableness  in  thefii- 
culties,  and  a  di£Scuky  of  Ae  spirits  moving  in  their  new 
diveetion.  As  this  difficulty  excites  the  spirits,  it  is  the 
soiiroe  of  wonder,  surprise,  and  dtsUl  the  emotions  which 
arise  from  novdiy,  and  is  in  itself  agreeable,  like  every 
thing  which  enlivens  ^the  mind  to  a  moderate  degree.  But 
though  surprise  be  agseeaUe  in  itsell^  yet,  as  it  puts  the 
spirits  in  agitation,  it  not  only  augments  6ur  agreeable  af- 
fections, but  also  our  painful,  according  to  the  foregoing 
principle.  Hence  every  thing  that  is  new  is  most  affisct- 
ing,  and  gives  us  either  more  pleasure  or  pain,  than  what^ 
strictly  sppaking,  should  naturally  follow  from  it.  When 
it  often  returns  upon  us,  the  novelty  wears  off;  the  pas- 
sions subside ;  the  hurry  of  the  spirits  is  over ;  and  we  sur- 
vey the  object  with  greater  jtranqniUity* 

9.  The  imagination  and  affisctions  have  a  close  union 
together.  The  rivacity  of  the  former  gives  force  to  the 
latter.  Hence  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  a£kcts  us  more  than  any  other  pleasure 
which  we  may  own  superior,  but  of  idbose  nature  we  are 
wko^  ignorant.  Of  the  one  we  can  form  a  particular  and 
determinate  idea :  The  other  we  conceive  under  the  gene- 
ral notion  of  pleasure. 
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Angr  tirtiifaotioii,  which  we  lately  eiqayed^  aiid  of  wliich 
the  memory  is  fredi  and  xeont,  operates  on  the  will  with 
BKore  violencey  than  another  of  which  the  traces  i|ie  decay* 
ed  and  ahnost  obttfeerated*  • 

A  pieasiiie)  which  is  anitable  to  the  way  of  life  in  which 
we  are  eogaged,  ezciles  mate  our  desire  and  appetite  than 
another  which  is  foreign  to  it 

Nothing  is  mote  capable  of  infiising  any  paision  into 
the  mind  than  eloqnence,  by  which  olgects  ase  xepiesentr 
ed  in  the  strongest  and  most  lively  colonrs.  The  bare  opi- 
mon  of  another,  eqaecialiy  when  enfixrced  with  passion, 
will  cause  an  idea  to  heme  an  infloence  npon  u%  thongh 
that  idea  might  odierwise  have  been  entively  neglected. 

It  is  remarkably  that  liTely  paisiimfi  commonly  attend 
a^  lively  imagination.  Inth]Breqpeqty.asweUasinothef% 
thC'feroe  of  the  passion  depends  as  muchxm  the  temper 
of  Ae  perspn,  as  on  the  nature  and  sitnation  of  the  olgect 

>(V1iat  is  distant  either  in  {daoexxr  time^  haf  not  eqaal 

■nd  contigmms. 


I  pretend  not  to  have  here  ezhavsted  this  subject  •  It  is 
mlBcient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  made  it  appear  that, 
in  th^  prdduction  and  conduct  of  the  passions,  there  is  a 
certain  regular  mechanism,  which  is  susceptible  of  as  ac- 
curate a  disquisition,  as  the  laws  of  motion,  optics,  hydro- 
statics, or  any  part  of  natural  phflosophy.  - 
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SECTION  I. 


OF  THE  GENERAI.  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALS. 

JLI18PUTS8  with  men^  pertinaciously  obstinate  in  their  prin- 
ciples, aze^  of  all  others,  the  most  irksome ;  except,  per- 
haps, those  with  persons  entirely  disingenuous,  who  really 
do  not  believe  the  opinion  they  defend,  but  engage  in  the 
controversy  from  afifectation,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
or  fix>m  a  desire  of  showing  wit  and  ingenuity  superior  to 
the  rest  of  mankind*  The  same  blind  adherence  to  their 
own  arguments  is  to  be  expected  in  both ;  the  same  con- 
tempt of  their  antagonists ;  and  the  same  passionate  vehe- 
mence in  enforcing  sophistry  and  fiedsehood.  And  as  rea- 
soning is  not  the  source  whence  either  disputant  derives 
his  tenets,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  logic,  which  speaks 
not  to  the  affections,  will  ever  engage  him  to^mbrace  sound- 
er principles. 

Those  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions, 
may  be  ranked  among  the  disingenuous  disputants ;  nor  is 
it  conceivable,  that  any  human  creature  could  ever  seri- 
ously believe,  that  all  characters  and  actions  w^re  alike  en- 
titled to  the  affection  and  regard  of  every  one.  The  diffe- 
rence which  nature  has  placed  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, is  so  wide,  and  this  difference  is  still  so  much  farther 
widened  by  education,  example^  and  habit^  that  whei«  the 
opposite  extremes  come  at  once  under  our  apprehension. 
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there  is  no  soepticisn  so  scnipuloas,  and  scarce  aiqr 
ranee  so  determined,  as  abscdately  to  deny  all  distinction 

\between  them.  Let  a  man's  insensibility  be  ever  so  great, 
he  most  often  be  touched  with  the  images  of  eight  and 
WRONG ;  and  let  his  prejudices  be  ever  so  obstinate^  he 
must  observe,  that  others  are  susceptible  of  like  impres- 
sions. The  only  way,  therefore,  of  converting  an  anta- 
gonist of  this  kind,  is  to  leave  him  to  himselC  For,  finding 
that  nobody  keeps  up  the  amtroversy  with  him,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  will,  at  last,  of  himself,  firom  mere  weariness,  oome 
over  to  the  side  of  common  sense  and  reason* 

There  has  been  a  controversy  started  of  late  much  bet- 
Aer  worth  ezaminatioii,  concenmig  the  general  feundation 
of  morals;  whether  tibey  be  derived  firom  reason  or  from 
SENTIMENT ;  whether  we  attain  the  knowledge  of  thera  by 
a  diain  o£  argumeiit  and  induction,  or  by  an  immediate 
feeling  and  finer  internal  sense;  whether,  like  all  sound 
judgment  of  tiriith  and  fidsehood^  ihey  should  be  the  sane 
to  every  rational  intelligent  being ;  or  whether,  like  the 
perception  of  beauty  and  deformity,  they  be  founded  en- 
tirely on  the  particular  fabric  and  eanstitution  of  the  hu- 

^^an  species. 

The  ancient  philosophers,  though  they  often  affirm  that 
virtue  is  nothing  but  conformity  to  reason,  yet,  in  general, 
seem  to  consider  morals  as  deriving  their  existence  fipom 
taste  fltod  seittiment  On  the  other  hand,  our  fliodem  «- 
qnirel*s,  though  they  also  talk  much  of  the  beauty  of  virtue^ 
and  ddbrmiQr  of  vice,  yet  have  commonly  endeavoured  to 
aecoimt  fer  dliese  distinctions  by  metaphysical  reasonii^ 
and  by  deductions  fi^im  the  most  abstract  principles  of  the 
understanding.  Such  confusion  reigned  in  these  subjects, 
that  an  oppositi^  of  the  greatest  consequence  could  pre* 
vail  between  onef  system  and  another,  and  even  in  the  parts 
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of  dUnoit  eftch  indmdvtl  system ;  mA  y«t  nobody,  till  very 
lately,  was  eter  sensible  of  it  The  elegant  Lotxl  Shaftes- 
bmy^  who  first  gave  occasion  to  remark  tlite  distinction, 
■ad  mbo^  in  general,  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  an^ 
cients,  is  not^  hinself,  entireiy  free  frcnn  the  same  coiA- 


Xt  nmstbe  acknowledged,  that  both  sides  of  the  question 
are  susceptible  of  specious  arguments.  Moral  distinctionfl^ 
k  may  be  said,  are  discernible  by  pure  reiucn  .*  Else,  whence 
the  many  d&qiutes  that  reign  in  ccnnmon  life,  ns  well  as  in 
philosophy,  with  regard  to  this  subject ;  the  long  chain  of 
prooft  often  produced  on  both  sides,  the  example  cited,  the 
autherities  appealed  to,  the  analogies  employed,  the  fal- 
lacies detected,  the  inferences  drawn,  and  the  several  con- 
chisions  adjusted  to  their  proper  principles  ?  Truth  is  dis-X 
pntable ;  not  taste :  What  exists  in  the  nature  of  things 
is  the  standard  of  our  judgment :  what  each  man  feels 
within  himself  is  the  standard  of  sentimeiYt.  Propositions 
in  geometry  may  be  proved,  systems  in  physics  maybe  con- 
troverted; bat  the  faannony  of  verse,  the  tenderness  of  pas- 
sion,  the  briUiancy  of  wit,  must  give  immediate  pleasure./ 
No  man  reasons  concerning  another's  beauty ;  but  fre^ 
qoently  concerning  the  justice  or  injustice  of  his  actioM. 
In  every  criminal  trial,  the  first  object  of  the  prisoner  is  to 
disprove  the  facts  alleged,  and  deny  the  actions  imputed  to 
him :  The  second,  to  prove  that,  even  if  these  actions  were 
real,  they  migh^t  be  justified  as  innocent  and  lawful.  It  is 
confessedly  by  deductions  of  the  understanding,  that  the 
first  point  is  ascertained :  How  can  we  suppose  that  adi& 
ferent  faculty  of  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  other  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  would  resolve  all  monl 
determinations  into  seitfmMfil,  may  endeavour  to  show,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  reason  ^er  to  draw  conclusicms  of  thk. 

VOL.  II*  p 
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nature.  To  virtue,  say  they,  it  belongs  to  be  amhiftfc^  and 
vice  odious*  This  forms  their  very  nature  or  essence.  But 
can  reason  or  argumentation  distribute  these  diflerent  epi- 
thets to  ai^  subjects,  and  pronounce  beforehand,  that  this 
must  produce  love,  and  that  hatred?  Or  what  other  rea- 
son can  we  ever  assign  for  these  affections,  but  the  origi- 
nal &bric  and  formation  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  na- 
turally adapted  to  receive  them  ? 

y0^  The  end  of  all  moral  speculations  is  to  teach  us  our  du- 
ty ;  and,  by  proper  representations  of  the  deformity  of  vice 
and  beauty  of  virtue,  beget  correspondent  habits,  and  en- 
gage us  to  avoid  the  one,  and  embrace  the  other.  But  is 
this  ever  to  be  expected  from  inferences  and  conclusions 
of  the  understanding,  which  of  themselves  have  no.  hold  of 
the  affections,  or  set  in  motion  the  active  powers  of  men  ? 
They  discover  truths:  But  where  the  truths  which  they 
discover  are  indifFereut,  and  beget  no  desire  or  aversion, 
they  can  have  no  influence  on  conduct  and  behaviour. 
.What. is  honourable,  what  is  fair,  what  is  becoming,  what 
is  noble,  what  is  generous,  takes  possession  of  the  heart, 
and  animates  us  to  embrace  and  maintain  it.  What  is  intel- 
ligible, what  is  evident,  what  is  probable,  what  ia  true,  pro- 
cures only  the  cool  assent  of  the  understanding;  and  grati- 

\fying  a  speculative  curiosity,  puts  an  end  to  our  researches. 

/'^    Extinguish  all  the  warm  feeling  and  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  virtue,  and  all  disgust  or  aversion  to  vice ;  ren- 
der men  totally  indifferent  towards  these  distinctions ;  and 
morality  is  no  longer  a  practical  study,  nor  has  any  ten- 
..dency  to  regulate  our  lives  and  actions. 

These  arguments  on  each  side  (and  many  more  might  be 

yf^produced)  are  so  plausible,  that  I  am  apt  to  suspect  they 
may,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  be  solid  and  satisfactory, 
and  that  reason  and  serUimeni  concur  in  almost  all  moral  de- 
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terminations  and  conclusions.  The  final  sentence,  it  is  pro- 
bablC)  which  pronounces  characters  and  actions  amiable,  or 
odious,  praiseworthy  or  blameable ;  that  which  stamps  on 
them  the  mark  of  honour  or  infamy,  approbation  or  cen^- 
sure ;  that  which  renders  morality  an  active  principle,  and 
constitutes  virtue  our  happiness,  and  vice!  our  misery :  It  is 
probable,  I  say,  that  this  final  sentence  depends  on  some 
internal  sense  or  feeliiig,  which  nature  has  made  universal 
in  the  whole  species.     For  what  else  can  have  an  influence  - ' 
of  this  nature  ?  But  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  such  a  *^  ^ 
sentiment,  and  give  a  proper  discernment  of  its  object,  it  is 
often  necessary,  we  find,  that  much  reasoning  should  pre- 
cede, that  nice  distinctions  be  made,  just  conclusions  drawn, 
distant  comparisons  formed,  complicated  relations  exa- 
mined, and  general  facts  fixed  and  ascertained.    Some  spe-.."^ 
cies  of  beauty,  especially  the  natural  kinds,  on  their  first 
appearance,  command  our  affection  and  approbation ;  and 
where  th^  fail  of  this  effect,  it  is  impossible  for  any  rea- 
soning to  redress  their  influence,  or  adapt  them  better  to 
our  taste  and  sentiment.     But  in  many  orders  of  beauty,^ 
particularly  those  of  the  finer  arts,  it  is  requisite  to  emfrfoy 
mach  reasoning,  in  order  to  feel  the  proper  sentiment ; 
and  a  false  relish  may  frequently  be  corrected  by  argument 
and  reflection.     There  are  just  grounds  to  conclude  that 
BK>ral  beauty  partakes  much  of  this  latter  species,  and  de- 
mands the  assistance  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  in  order   . 
to  give  it  a  suitable  influence  on  the  human  mind.  ^ 

But  though  this  question,  concerning  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  be  curious  and  important,  it  is  needless  for 
us,  at  present,  to  employ  farther  care  in  our  researches 
concerning  it.  For  if  we  can  be  so.  happy,  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry,  as  to  discover  the  true  origin  of  morals,  it 
will  then  easily  appear  how  far  either  sentiment  or  reason 
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enters  into  all  detennmaliaiis  of  tUs  Datose  K    In 

to  attidn  thk  porpoae,  we  ahall  endeavour  to  follow  avexy 

yfeimple  mrrbad :  We  shall  tfialjze  that  ooaqdieatkm  fd 
mental  qoalitiesi  whichibnnwhat9]]|OOBmottlifc^wec8& 
Pbbsohal  MsaiT :  We  shall  eonadeff  erery  attxibvie  of 
the  mindy  whkh  renders  a  man  an  object  either  of  eitocBa 
and  afiectiony  or  of  hatred  and  conteoft;  every  hahik  or 
sentiment  or  fiu»dty,  which,  if  ascribed  to  any  persoD^ia** 
plies  either  praise  or  Uame^  and  may  eater  into  any  paaai 
gyric  or  satire  of  his  character  and  manners.    The  ^ds 
sensibility  which,  on  this  head,  is  so  universal  among  ma»- 
kind,  gives  a  philosopher  sufficient  assarance^  that  he  ca» 
never  be  omsiderably  mistaken  in  framing  the  catsAqgne^ 
or  incur  any  danger  of  misplacing  the  objects  of  his  oon^ 
templation :  He  needs  only  enter  into  hia  own  breast  fiir 
a  moment,  and  consider  whether  or  not  he  dionld  desire 
to  have  this  or  that  quality  ascribed  to  him,  and  whedier 
such  or  such  an  imputation  would  proceed  from  a  friend 
or  an  enemy.     The  very  nature  of  language  gnidos  ns  al- 
most infallibly  in  forming  a  judgment  of  this  naitum;  and 
as  every  tongue  possesses  one  set  of  words  which  sse  ta- 
ken in  a  good  sense,  and  another  in  the  opposite^  the  least 
acquaintance  with  the  idiom  suffices,  without  any  reasoD* 
ing^  to  direct  us  in  collecting  and  arran^g  the  estimaUe 

\or  blameable  qualities  of  men.  The  oidy  objeet  of  lea* 
soning  is  to  discover  the  circumstances  on  both  sides, 
which  are  common  to  these  qualities;  to  observe  that  par- 
ticular in  which  the  estimable  qualities  agree  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  blameable  on  the  olher;  and  thence  to 
reach  the  foundation  of  ethics,  and  find  those  universal 
principles,  from  which  all  censure  or  approbation  is  idtip 

*  See  Appendix  I. 
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mately  derived.  As  this  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  ab-\ 
stract  science,  we  can  only  expect  success  by  following  the 
experimental  method,  and  deducing  general  maxims  from 
a  comparison  of  particular  instances.  The  other  scienti-/ 
fical  method,  where  a  general  abstract  principle  is  first 
established,  and  is  afterwards  branched  out  into  a  variety 
of  inferences  and  conclusions,  may  be  more  perfect  in  it- 
self, but  suits  less  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and 
is  a  common  source  of  illusion  and  mistake,  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  subjects.  Men  are  now  cured  of  their  passion 
for  hypotheses  and  systems  in  natural  philosophy,  and  ' 
will  hearken  to  no  arguments  bmt  those  which  are  derived 
from  experience.  It  is  frdl  time  they  should  attempt  a  like 
Dcfinrmatiaa  m  all  maml  disquiaidons ;  and  tcject  every 
ajntemof  etfaks,  however  subtile  or  ingeniovB,  whicih  is 
not  feiiided  on  &ct  and  observatkn. 

We  shall  bqgin  <mr  inquiry  on  (Us  hwad  by  th€  ooim- 
deratioii  of  the  sodal  virtues,  Benevokmce  and  Juistioe : 
The  expljcatann  of  them  wiU  probnUy  give  ms  eoiapeniAgp 
by  whidi  the  others  may  be  accounted  for. 
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PART  L 


It  may  be  esteemed,  perhaps,  a  superfluous  task  to  prove 
that  the  beneyolent  or  softer  affections  are  estimable  ; 
and,  wherever  they  appear,  engage  the  approbation  and 
gQ€4-wiU  of  mankind.  The  epithets,  sodabk,  good-nor 
turedf  hunume,  merq^  grak^  Jriendly^  genermtSy  hem- 
ficad^  or  their  equivalents,  are  known  in  all  languages,  and 
universally  express  the  highest  merit  which  human  nature 
is  capable  of  attaining.  Where  these  amiable  qualities  are 
attended  with  birth  and  power,  and  eminent  abilities,  and 
display  themselves  in  the  good  government  or  useful  in- 
struction of  mankind,  they  seem  even  to  raise  the  posses- 
sors of  them  above  the  rank  of  human  nature^  and  make 
them  approach,  in  some  measure,  to  the  divine.  Exalted 
capacity,  undaunted  courage,  prosperous  success ;  these 
may  only  expose  a  hero  or  politician  to  the  envy  and  ill- 
will  of  the  public :  But  as  soon  as  the  praises  are  added 
of  humane  and  beneficent;  when  instances  are  displayed 
of  lenity,  tenderness,  or  friendship ;  envy  itself  is  silent, 
or  joins  the  general  voice  of  approbation  and  applause. 
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.  When  Pericles,  die  great  Athenian  statesman  and  ge- 
neral^  was  on  his  deathbed,  his  surrounding  friends,  deem- 
ing him  now  insensible,  began  to  indulge  their  sorrow  for 
their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  his  great  qualities 
and  successes,  his  conquests,  and  victories,  the  unusual 
length  of  his  administration,  and  his  nine  trophies  erected 
over  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  You  forget,  cries  the 
dying  hero,  who  had  heard  all ;  you/orget  the  most  emi- 
nent of  my  praiseSi  while  you  dwell  so  much  on  those  vulgar 
advantages  in  which  fortune  had  a,  principal  share.  You 
have  not  observed  that  no  citizen  hcLs  ever  yet  worn  mourning 
on  my  account  ^ 

In  men  of  more  ordinary  talents  and  capacity,  the  social 
virtues  become,  if  possible,  still  more  essentially  requisite ; 
there  being  nothing  eminent,  in  that  case,  to  compensate 
for  the  want  of  them,  or  preserve  the  person  from  our  se- 
verest hatred,  as  well  as  contempt.  A  high  ambition,  an 
elevated  courage,  is  apt,  says  Cicero,  in  less  perfect  cha- 
racters, to  degenerate  into  a  turbulent  ferocity.  The  more 
social  and  softer  virtues  are  there  chiefly  to  be  regarded. 
These  are  always  good  and  amiable  ^. 

The  principal  advantage  which  Juvenal  discovers  in  the 
extensive  capacity  of  the  human  species,  is,  that  it  renders 
our  benevolence  abo  more  extensive,  and  gives  us  larger 
Opportunities  of  spreading  our  kindly  influence  than  what 
are  indulged  to  the  inferior  creation  ^.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  confessed,  that  by  doing  good  only,  can  a  man  truly  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  being  eminent.  His  exalted  station, 
of  itself,  but  the  more  exposes  him  to  dapger  and  tempest. 
His  sole  prerogative  is  to  afford  shelter  to  inferiors,  who 
repose  themselves  under  his  cover  and  protection. 

•  Flut.  in  Peridc.  ^  Cic  de  Offidis,  fib.  1. 

*  Sat  XT.  139.  et  leq. 
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But  I  forget  that  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  re- 
commend generosity  and  benevol^M^  or  to  paint,  in  their 
true  colours,  all  the  genuine  charms  of  the  social  virtues. 
These,  indeed,  sufficiently  engage  every  heart,  on  the  first 
apprehension  of  them ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  abstain  from 
some  sally  of  panegyric,  as  often  as  (hey  occur  in  dis- 
course or  reasoning.  But  our  object  here  being  more  the 
speculative  than  -the  practical  part  of  morals,  it  will  suffice 
to  remark  (what  will  readily,  I  believe,  be  allowed,)  that 
no  qualities  are  more  entitled  to  the  general  good->will  and 
approbation  of  mCankind  than  beneficence  and  humanity, 
firiendship  and  gratitude,  natural  affliction  and  public 
spirit,  or  whatever  proceeds  from  a  tender  sympathy  with 
others,  and  a  generous  concern  for  our  kind  and  species. 
These,  wherever  they  appear,  seem  to  transfuse  them- 
selves, in  a  manner,  into  each  behcdder,  and  to  call  forth, 
in  their  own  behalf^  the  same  favourable  and  affectionate 
sentiments  which  they  exert  on  all  around. 


MMbbMm 


PART  11. 


We  may  observe,  that  in  displaying  the  praises  of  any 
humane,  beneficent  man,  there  is  one  circumstance  which 
never  fkils  to  be  amply  insisted  on,  namely,  the  happiness 
and  satisfaction  derived  to  society  fVom  his  intercourse  and 
good  offices.  To  his  parents,  we  are  apt  to  say,  he  en- 
dears himself  by  his  pious  attachment  and  duteous  care, 
still  more  than  by  the  connections  of  nature.  His  children 
never  feel  his  authority,  but  when  employed  for  their  ad- 
vantagew  With  him,  the  ties  of  love  are  conaojidated  by 
beneficence  and  friendship.     The  ties  of  friencbhip  ap- 
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proach,  in  a  fond  observance  of  each  obliging  office^  to 
thoae  of  love  and  inclination.  His  domestics  and  depen- 
dents have  in  him  a  sure  resoorce^  and  no  longer  dread 
the  power  of  fortune,  but  so  far  as  she  exercises  it  over 
lkim«  IVom  him  the  hungry  receive  food,  the  naked 
clothing,  the  ignorant  and  slothftil  skill  and  industry. 
Like  the  sun,  an  inferior  minister  of  Providence,  be  cheers, 
invigorates  and  sustains  the  surrounding  world. 

If  confined  to  private  life,  the  sphere  of  his  activity  is 
narrower ;  but  his  influence  is  all  benign  and  gentle.  If 
exalted  into  a  higher  station,  mankind  and  posterity  redp 
ihe  fruit  of  his  labours. 

As  these  topics  of  praise  never  fail  to  be  employed,  and 
with  success,  where  we  would  inspire  esteem  for  any  one ; 
may  it  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the  Utolitt  result- 
ing from  the  social  virtues,  forms,  at  least,  a  part  of  their 
merit,  and  is  one  source  of  that  approbation  and  regard 
so  imiversally  paid  to  diem  ? 

When  we  recommend  even  an  animal  or  a  plant  as  use- 
yU  and  ben^ieioi^  we  give  it  an  applause  and  recommenda- 
tion suited  to  its  nature.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  reflec- 
tion on  the  baneful  influence  of  any  of  these  inferior  beings 
idways  inspires  us  with  the  sentiment  of  aversion.  The 
eye  is  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  corn-fields  and  loaded 
vineyards ;  horses  grazing,  and  flocks  pasturing :  But  flies 
the  view  of  briers  and  brambles,  afibrding  shelter  to 
wolves  and  serpents. 

A  machine,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  vestment,  a  house 
w^U  contrived  for  use  and  conveniency,  is  so  far  beautiful, 
and  is  contemplated  with  pleasure  and  approbation.  An 
experienced  eye  is  here  sensible  to  many  excellencies  which 
escape  persons  ignorant  and  uninstructed. 

Can  any  thing  stronger  be  said  in  praise  of  a  profession, 
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such  as  merGhandise  or  manufacture,  than  to  observe  the 
advantages  which  it  procures  to  society  ?  And  is  not  a 
monk  and  inqubitor  enraged  when  we  treat  his  order  as 
useless  or  pernicious  to  mankind  ? 

The  historian  exults  in  displaying  the  benefit  arising 
from  his  labours.     The  writer  of  romance  alleviates  or  de- 
nies the  bad  consequences  ascribed  to  his  manner  of  com* 
position. 
y^     In  general,  what  praise  is  implied  in  the  simple  epithet 
\^U9efulf  What  reproach  in  the  contrary ! 

Your  gods,  says  Cicero ',  in  opposition  to  the  Epicu- 
reans, cannot  justly  claim  any  worship  or  adoration  with 
whatever  imaginary  perfections  you  may  suppose  them 
endowed.  They  are  totally  useless  and  inactive.  Even 
the  Egyptians,  whom  you  so  much  ridicule,  never  conse- 
crated any  animal  but  on  account  of  its  utility. 

The  sceptics  assert  \  though  absurdly,  that  the  origin 
of  all  religious  worship  was  derived  from  the  utility  of 
inanimate  objects,  as  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  support  and 
well-being  of  mankind.  This  b  also  the  common  reason 
assigned  by  historians  for  the  deification  of  eminent  he- 
roes and  legislators  ^« 

To  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  children ; 
meritorious  acts,  according  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circumstance  of 
public  utility  is  ever  principally  in  view ;  and  wherever 
disputes  arise,  either  in  philosophy  or  common  life,  con- 
cerning the  bounds  of  duty,  the  question  cannot^  by  any 
means,  be  decided  with  greater  certainty,  than  by  ascer- 
taining, on  any  side,  the  true  interests  of  mankind.     If 

>  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  »  Sext.  Emp.  advenus  Matb.  lib.  Tiii. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  pasiim. 
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•oy  iklse  opiiuon,  embraced  from  appearances,  has  been 
found  to  prevail ;  as  soon  as  farther  experience  and  sound- 
er reasoning  have  given  us  juster  notions  of  human  affairs, 
we  retract  oiur  first  sentiment,  and  adjust  anew  the  boun- 
daries of  moral  good  and  eviL 

Giving  alms  to  common  beggars  is  naturally  praised ; 
because  it  se^ns  to  carry  relief  to  the  distressed  and  indi- 
gent :  But  when  we  observe  the  encouragement  thence 
arising  to  idleness  and  debauchery,  we  regard  that  species 
of  charity  rather  as  a  weakness  than  a  virtue. 

Tjfnmmeide,  or  the  assassination  of  usurpers  and  op- 
pressive princes,  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient  times ;  be- 
cause it  both  freed  mankind  from  many  of  these  monsters, 
and.  seemed  to  keep  the  others  in  awe  wh<Mn  the  sword  or 
poin^d  could  not  reach.  But  history  and  experience 
having  s^ice  convinced  us,  that  dii$  practice  increases  the 
jtelousyand  cruelty  of  princes,  a  Timoleon  and  a  Brutus, 
fboc^h  t^&Lted  w](h  indulgence  on  account  of  the  preju- 
dices of  their  tixQesi  are  )now  considered  as  very  improper 
models  fyt  imitatipn. 

Liberality  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  benefi-*\ 
cence :  But  when  it  occurs,  that  the  homely  bread  of  the 
honest  and  industrious  is  ofiien  thereby  converted  into  de- 
licious cates  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal,  we  soon  retract 
our  heedless  praises.  The  regrets  of  a  prince,  for  having 
lost  a  day,  were  noble  and  generous ;  but  had  he  intend- 
ed to  have  spent  it  in  acts  of  generosity  to  his  greedy 
courtiers,  it  was  better  lost  than  misemployed  after  that 
manner. 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on  the  pleasures  and  conv^ 
niences  of  life,  had  long  been  supposed  the  source  of  every 
corruption  in  government,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  fac- 
tion, sedition,  civil  wars,  and  the  total  loss  of  liberty.     It 
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was  tiberefore  tmiversally  regfMrded  as  a  vice,  and  was  an 
object  cf  declamation  to  all  satirists  and  severe  moralists. 
Those  V9ho  prove,  or  attempt  to  prove,  that  such  refine- 
ments rather  tend  to  the  increase  <^  industry,  civility,  and 
arts,  regulate  anew  our  nufreU  as  well  as  peHtkal  scoti- 
ments,  and  represent,  as  laudable  or  kmocent,  what  had 
formerly  been  regarded  as  pernicious  and  bhuned^le. 
^  Upon  the  whole^  then,  it  seems  undeniable^  dbaf  notUog 
can  bestow  more  merit  on  any  human  creature  thsn  the 
sentiment  of  benevolence  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  and  thai 
apart,  at  least,  of  its  merit,  arises  from  its  tendency  to 
«  promote  the  interests  of  our  species,  and  bestow  happi- 
N^ess  on  human  society.  We  carry  our  view  into  the  sa* 
lutary  consequences  of  such  a  chaaracter  end  diGposition; 
and  whatever  has  so  benign  an  influence^  and  forwards  so 
desirable  an  end,  is  beheld  with  complacency  and  plei^ 
sure.  The  social  virtues  are  never  regarded  without  thm 
benefida!  tradendes,  nor  viewed  as  barren  and  unfhrilftiL 
The  happiness  of  mankind,  the  order  of  sodety,  the  har^ 
mony  of  families,  the  mutual  support  o{  friends^  are  al- 
ways considered  as  the  result  of  the  gentle  dominion  over 
the  breasts  of  men. 

How  considerable  a  part  of  their  merit  we  ought  to  as- 
cribe U)  their  utility,  will  better  appear  from  future  disqui- 
sitions * ;  as  well  as  the  reason  why  diis  drcumstance  has 
such  a  command  over  our  esteem  and  approbation  ^ 

•  Seet.  Ill,  and  IV.  *  Sect.  V. 
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PART  L 

JL  HAT  Justice  is  useful  to  society,  and  consequently  that 
part  of  its  merit,  at  least,  must  arise  from  that  considera- 
tioot  k  would  be  a  superfluous  undertaking  to  prore. 
That  public  utiliCy  is  the  sofe  origin  of  Justice^  and  that 
refleetionfl  cm  the  beneficial  consequences  of  this  virtue  are 
the  sofe  foundation  of  its  merit ;  this  proposition^  being 
more  curious  and  important^  will  better  deserve  our  ex- 
amination and  inquiry! 

Let  us  suppose,  that  nature  has  bestowed  <m  the  human 
race  such  proAise  timndame  of  all  eagtemal  coaveaieiices, 
that,  without  any  uncertainty  in  the  event,  without  any 
care  or  industry  on  our  part,  every  individual  finds  him- 
self  fully  provided  with  whatever  his  most  voracious  appe- 
tites can  want,  or  luxurious  imaginatiott  wish  or  desire. 
His  natural  beauty,  we  shall  suppose,  surpasses  all  acqui- 
red cxmaments :  The  perpetual  clemeacy  of  the  seasons 
renders  useless  all  clothes  or  covering :  The  raw  herbage 
affords  him  the  most  delicious  fieure;  the  clear  fountain. 
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the  richest  beverage.  No  laborious  occupation  required : 
No  tillage :  No  navigation.  Music,  poetry,  and  contem- 
plation, form  his  sole  business :  Conversation,  mirth,  and 
friendship,  his  sole  amusement 

It  seems  evident,  that,  in  such  a  happy  state,  every  other 
social  virtue  would  flourish,  and  receive  tenfold  increase  ; 
but  the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  justice,  would  never  once 
have  been  dreamed  of.  For  what  purpose  make  a  parti- 
tion of  goods,  where  every  one  has  already  more  than 
enough  ?  Why  give  rise  to  property,  where  there  cannot 

j/possibly  be  any  injury  ?  Why  call  this  object  minef  when, 
upon  the  seizing  of  it  by  another,  I  need  but  stretch  out 
my  hand  to  possess  myself  of  what  is  equally  valuable  ? 
Justice,  in,  that  case,  being  totally  Useless,  would  be  an 
idle  ceremonial,  and  could  never  possibly  have  place  in 

^he  catalogue  of  virtues. 

We  see,  even  in  the  present  necessitous  condition  of 
mankind,  that,  wherever  any  benefit  is  bestowed  by  nature 
in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leave  it  always  in  common 
among  the  whole  human  race,  and  make  no  subdivisions 

"^^pf  right  and  property.  Water  and  air,  though  the  most 
necessary  of  all  objects,  are  not  challenged  as  the  property 
of  individuals ;  nor  can  any  man  commit  injustice  by  the 
most  lavish  use  and  enjoyment  of  these  blessings.  In  fer- 
tile extensive  countries,  with  few  inhabitants,  land  is  re- 
garded on  the  same  footing.  And  no  topic  is  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  those  who  defend  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  as 
the  unexhausted  use  of  them  in  navigation.  Were  the 
advantages  procured  by  navigation  as  inexhaustible,  these 
reasoners  had  never  had  any  adveri^ries  to  reAite ;  nor 
had  any  claims  ever  been  advanced  of  a  separate,  exclu* 
sive  dominion  over  the  ocean. 
It  may  happen,  in  some  countries,  at  some  periods,  that 
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there  be  established  a  property  in  water,  none  in  land  * ; 
if  the  latter  be  in  greater  abundance  than  can  be  used  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  former  be  found  with  difficully, 
in  very  small  quantities. 

Again :  Suppose,  that  though  the  necessities  of  the  hu- 
man race  continue  the  same  as  at  present,  yet  the  mind  is 
so  enlarged,  and  so  replete  with  friendship  and  generosity, 
that  every  man  has  the  utmost  tenderness  for  every  man, 
and  feels  no  more  concern  for  his  own  interest  than  for 
that  of  his  fellows :  It  seems  evident,  that  the  Use  of  Jus- 
tice would,  in  this  case,  be  suspended  by  such  an  exten- 
sive benevolence^  nor  would  the  divisions  and  barriers  of 
property  and  obligation  have  ever  been  thought  of.  Why 
should  I  bind  another,  by  a  deed  or  promise,,  to  do  me 
any  good  office,  when  I  know  that  he  is  already  prompted, 
by  the  strongest  inclination,  to  seek  my  happiness,  and 
would,  of  himself  perform  the  desired  service ;  except 
the  hurt  he  thereby  receives  be  greater  than  the  benefit 
accruing  to  me :  In  which  case  he  knows  that,  from  my 
innate  humanity  and  friendship,  I  should  be  the  first  to 
oppose  myself  to  his  imprudent  generosity.     Why  raise 
landmarks  between  my  neighbour's  field  and  mine,  when 
my  heart  has  made  no  division  between  our  interests ;  but 
shares  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  with  the  same  force  and 
vivacity  as  if  originally  my  own  ?  Every  man,  upon  this 
supposition,  being  a  seccmd  self  to  another,  would  trust 
all  his  interests  to  the  discretion  of  every  man ;  without 
jealousy,  without  partition,  without  distinction.     And  the 
whole  human  race  would  form  only  one  family ;  where 
all  would  lie  in  common,  and  be  used  freely,  without  re- 
gard to  property ;  but  cautiously  too,  with  as  entire  re- 

*  Oeaona,  chap.  xiii.  and  xxi. 
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gafd  to  the  neeeanties  of  each  inditidualy  m  if  our  owa 
interests  were  moat  intiiiiaitely  concemed. 

In  the  preient  dii^KMitiGOi  of  the  huflMn  bean,  it  trottld 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  complete  mtaoces  of  alieh  en- 
larged affisetioDs;  but  still  we  may  obaen^i  diat  the  case 
of  families  aj^oaches  towards  it;  and  the  strcAigHer  ^ 
mutual  beneroknce  is  among  the  indlTidiudSy  die  neatrsr 
itapproacbes;  till  all  distinction  of  property  be,  in  a  great 
measurei  lost  and  oonfbunded  among  (&em*  Between 
married  persons,  the  cement  of  friendship  is  by  the  laws 
supposed  so  strong  as  to  abolish  all  division  of  possessimiSy 
and  has  often,  in  reality,  the  fi>rce  aseribed  to  it.  And  it 
is  observable,  that,  daring  the  ardour  of  new  entfanisiasms, 
when  evei^  principle  is  inflamed  into  extravaganoe^  the 
community  of  goods  has  frequently  been  attempted  $  and 
nothing  but  experience  of  its  inconremences,  from  Ae  re* 
turning  or  disguised  selfishness  of  men,  could  make  the 
imprudent  fanatics  adopt  anew  the  ideas  of  justice  and  of 
separate  property.  So  true  is  it  that  this  virtue  derives 
its  existence  entirely  from  its  necessary  use  to  the  inter- 
course and  social  state  of  mankind. 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  reverse  die  fere- 
going  suppositions ;  and,  carrying  every  thing  to  the  op- 
posite extreme,  consider  what  would  be  the  eflbct  of  these 
new  situations.  Suppose  a  society  to  fidl  into  such  want 
of  all  common  necessaries,  that  the  utmost  frugality  and 
industry  cannot  preserve  the  greater  number  from  perish- 
ing^ and  the  whole  fix>m  extreme  misery :  It  will  readily, 
I  believe,  be  admitted,  that  the  strict  laws  of  justice  are  sus- 
pended,  in  such  a  pressing  emergence,  and  give  place  to 
the  stronger  motives  of  necessity  and  self-preservation.  Is 
it  any  crime,  after  a  shipwreck,  to  seize  whatever  means  or 
instrument  of  safety  one  can  lay  hold  of,  without  regard  to 
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foimfer  iJMiilatiabs  of  property?  Otafackji  besieged  wen 
jfmAsMhg  irfth  benger ;  cor  we  imegibe.  ih«t  imb  will 
see  any  means  of  preservation  before  them,  mbA  lose 
tlMir  lives,  ftom  a  Mrupnkm.  ragotd  ta  what^  in  other  si- 
loatieiMi^  wodU.  be  the  ifaks  of  eqaikj^  and  instice?  TbaS^ 
U«  and  TfeKl>t9ra7  of  tint  Virtue  ia  to  j>roctire  htippi* 
iiesa  and  seeatity,  by  pmserrai^  order  in  society':  But 
where  Ae  aoidelyismady  to  perisii  tmm  extreme  neoessH 
ty,  no  gfMter  etil  can  be  dre&died  finMtt.  violence  aad  ill* 
justice;  and  every  man  may  nowprjovido  tat  iusuMihf 
all  tltemeilna  whicii  pnidei|ce  cm  dictate,  or  humUity 
povdii  TbepaUic^eveniftlesainrgeiiiiie^easities,opeBsy^ 
granariae widignt theconBent  of  pcopneton ;  sb justly aap*- 
posing^  that  the  authori^  of  mn^istracy  nuaj,  eontistait 
with  equity,  extend  so  fiir :  But  were  any  nomber  of  mctat 
to  aasemble,  without  the  tie  of  laws  or  civil  jorisdiGtiosi ; 
Wotrld  an  equal  partition  of  bread  in  a  famine^  though  ef- 
fected by  power  and  even  vioknee^  be  iregarded  as  crimi^ 
nal  or  injurious  ? 

Suppose,  likewise,  that  it  shouM  be  a  vhrtoons  asan's  fate 
to  fidl  into  the  society  of  rufians;  remote  firom  the  pro* 
tection  of  laws  and  government ;  what  conduct  mdit  he 
embrace  m  that  melandioly  situation  ?  H^  aeea  9u(A  a  des- 
perate rapaeiousiiess  prevail;  such  a  disregard  to  equity^ 
such  contempt  of  order^  such  stupid  Uindnesi  to  future 
consequences,  as  mutt  immediately  have  the  niost  tragical 
ccmdurion,  and  must  terminate  in  destruction  to  the  greater 
umnber,  and  in  a  total  dissolution  of  society  to  the  .i«at» 
He,  meanwhile^  cattKaveno  other  expedient  than  to  arm 
hitnself,  to  whomever  the  swprd  he  se^^es^  or  the  bodlderi 
Duay  belmig :  To  make  provision  of  all  meims'of  defame 
and'  securi^ :  Aed  his  particular  negfud  to  jUstioe  being 
tio  longer  of  Use  to  hi^  own  safitjr  or  thetof  odievs,^  he 
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fnnst  consult  the  dictates  of  seU^preservatkm  alone,  with- 
out concern  for  those  who  no  longer  mek'it  his  «are  and 
attention. 

When  imy  man,  even  in  political  societyi  renders  hlo^ 
self  by  his  crimes  obnoxious  to  the  pnUic,  he  is  punished 
by  the  laws  in  his  goods  and  person;  that  is,  the  ordinaiy 
rules  of  justice  are,  with  regard  to  him,  suspended  for  a 
moment ;  and  it  becomes  equitable  to  inflict  on  him,  for 
the  hm^  of  society,  what  otherwise  he  could  not  suffer 
withoot  wrong  or  injury. 

The  rage  and  violence  of  public  war;  what  is  it  but  a 
suspension  of  justice  among  thie  warring  parties^  who  per* 
ceive  that  this  virtue  is  now  no  longer  of  any  fue  or  advaa* 
tage  to  them?  The  laws  of  war,  which  then  sticceed  te 
those  of  equity  and  j  ustice,  are  rules  calculated  for  the  od* 
lowaiagA  and  yiSiiy  of  that  particular  state  in  which  men 
Nre  now  pliioed*  And  were  a  civiliaed  nation  engaged  "with 
barbarian^,  who  observed  n6  rules  even  of  war ;  the  former 
roust  also  suspend  their  observance  of  them,  where  they  no 
longer  serve  to  any  purpose;  and  inust  render  every  ac- 
tion or  rencounter  as  bloody  and  pernicious  fts  possible  to 
the  6r8t  aggressors.       * 

Thus,  the  rules  of  equity  or  justice  depend  entirely  on 
the  particular  state  and  condition  in  which  men  are  placedi 
and  owe  their  origin  and  existence  to  that  Utility,  which 
Insults  to  the  public  irom  their  strict  and  regular  obser* 
Vance,  Reverse,  in  any  considerable  circumstance^  the 
condition  of  men :  Pr/xloce  extreme  abundance  or  jE^xtremi^ 
necessity:  Implant  in  the  human  breast  perfect  moderation 
and  hiHhaiUty,  4>r  perfect  rapacioiisness.  and  malice:  By 
rendering  juatice.totally  ttaslsss,  you  thereby  tqtally  destroy 
its  assenpe,  and  susp^id  its  obligation  upon  mankind. 
The  tommon  ibitu#ti<m  of  society  is  a  mediupn  iimidst  all 
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these  extremes*.  We  are  natarally  partial  to  ourselves  and  \^ 
to  our  friend^ ;  but  ar^  capable  pf  learning  the  advantage 
resulting  from  a  more  equitable  conduct  Few  enjoyments 
are  given  us  from  the  open  and  liberal  hand  of  nature  \ 
hat  by  art,  labour^  and  industry,  we  can  extract  them  in 
great  abundance*  Hence  the  ideas  of  property  become 
necessary  in  all  civil  society :  Hence  justice  derives  its  use* 
fiilness  to  the  pid>lic :  And  hence  alone  arises  its  merif  / 
and  moral  obligation*  '^ 

*  « 

These  conclusions  are  so  natural  and  obvious,  that  they 
have  not  escaped  even  the  poets  in  their  descriptions  of 
the  felicity  attending  the  golden  age  or  the  reign  pf  Sa- 
turn. The  seasons,  in  that  first  period  of  nature,  wer^  S9 
temperate,  if  we  credit  these  agreeable  fictions,  that  there 
.was  no  necessity  for  men  to  provide  themselves,  with  clq^ieB 
and  houses,  as  a  security  against  the  violence  of  beat  and 
cold :  The  rivers  flowed  with  wine  and  milk ;  The  oaks 
yielded  honey :  And  Nature  spontaneously  produced  her 
greatest  delicacies*  Nor  were  these  the  ^ief  advantage^ 
of  that  happy  age.  Temp^ts  were  not  alone  removed 
from  nature ;  but  those  more  furious  tempests  were  un- 
known to  human  breasts,  which  now  cause  such  uproar, 
and  engender  such  confusion*  Avarice,  ambition,  cruelty, 
selfishness,  were  never  heard  of:  Cordial  affection,  comr 
passion,  sympathy,  were  the  only  movements  with  which 
the  mind  was  yet  acquaintedt  ISven  the  punctilious  dis- 
tmction  of  mme  and  thine  was  banished  from  fimppg  that 
happy  race  of  mortal^,  and  carried  with  it  the  very  notion 
of  property  and  obligation,  justice  and  injustice. 

This  poOical  fiction  of  the  golden  age  is,  in  some  r^ 
spects,  of  a  piece  with  the  /Mheophioal  fiction  of  the  sMs 
of  nature ;  only  that  the  former  is  represented  as  the  most 
charming  and  most  peaceable  condition  which  can  possim 

8« 
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\Aj  be  imagined ;  wh^eas  die  latter  is  paintecl  out  as  a 
state  of  mutual  war  and  Tiolence,  lattended  witli  ik€  tiidst 
extreme  necessity.  On  the  first  origin  of  xiidnkmdy  we  ari 
told,  llieir  ignorance  and  savage  natnre  #ere  so  prevaieirt^ 
£hat  they  could  give  no  mutual  trust,  but  musi^each  de** 
pend  upon  himself,  and  his  own  force  or  cuiming  fer  ]pro- 
tection  and  security.  No  law  was  heard  of:  No  ruUi  ofjas- 
tice  known :  No  distinction  of  property  regardied :  Power 
was  the  only  measure  of  right ;  and  a  perpetual  war  of  bH 
iigainst  all  was  the  result  of  men's  untamed  selfishness  and 


Whether  such  a  condition  of  human  nature  could  evtf 
aistf  ori  if  it  did,  could  continue  bo  k>ng  as  td  merit  th^ 
a{q[>elIation  of  a  state,  may  justly  be  dolifoted.  Men  are 
necessarily  bom  in  a  family-sotiety  at  least;  and  are  tmn- 
ed  up  by  their  parents  to  some  nil^  of  (feotidtiel  and  behs^ 
viottr*  But  this  must  be  admitted,  that,  if  such  a  state  df 
mutual  war  and  violence  was  ever  reieil,  the  suspension  df 
all  laws  of  justiee,  from  their  absolute  inutSity,  ii  a  heees>> 
sary  and  infallible  consequence. 

The  more  we  vary  our  tiews  frf  hutiif&h  life,  and  the 
dewet  btkd  more  uiiusual  the  lights  are  in  which  ife  ntttfey 
itf  the  more  shall  we  be  convinced,  that  the  ori^n  her^ 
assigned  for  the  virtue  of  jUsltice  is  real  and  satisfactory. 

Were  there  a  species  o^creatiirei  ititerihingled  with  men^ 
which,  though  rational,  were  possessed  of  such  inferior 
^str^dgtb,  both  of  body  and  mittd>  ^tit  they  Were  iricapabte 
df  all  resistance,  and  could  iiever,  upon  the  highfei^  .prcn^ 
vocation,  make  us  feel  the  effects  of  their  rei^ehtment ;  th^ 
m^cessarytonse^uence,  I  think,  is,  that  w^  should  beboAnd, 
t^  the  laws  6f  humanity,  to  ^td  ^iltletiitege  to  thfese  crat- 
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tiq^e^y  but  sl^ould  not,  properljr  spe^^ing^  lie  und^  axxj 
xesfmnt  of  justice,  .mt)i  regard  to  them^  uor  pould  ihej 
po^e^js  any  right  or  property  exclusive  of  si|(jb  arbitrary 
lonb.  Our  intercourse  with  them  could  not  be  called  sor 
ciefy^  vbiclji  supposes  a  degree  of  equality ;  but  absolute 
comnifuid  on  the  one  side^  and  serrile  obedi^ce  on  the 
other*  Whatever  we  cove(^  they  must  instandy  resign. 
Our  permission  is  the  only  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their 
possessions :  Our  compassion  and  kindness  the  only  check 
by  which  they  curb  our  lawless  will :  And  as  no  incon- 
venience ever  results  from  the  exercise  of  a  power  so  firm- 
ly established  in  nature^  the  restraints  of  justice  and  prOf 
perty^  being  totally  usduiy  would  never  have  place  in  so 
unequal  a  confederacy. 

This  is  plainly  the  situation  of  men  with  regard  to  ani- 
mals ;  and  how  far  these  may  be  said  to  possess  reason,  J 
leave  it  to  others  to  determine.  The  great  superiority  of 
civilized  Europeans  above  barbarous  Indians,  tempted  us 
to  imagine  ourselves  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to 
them,  and  made  us  throw  off  all  restraints  of  justice,  and 
even  of  humanity,  in  our  treatment  of  them.  In  many  na- 
tions, the  female  sex  are  reduced  to  like  slavery,  and  are 
rendered  incapable  of  all  property,  in  opposition^  to  their 
lordly  tnasters.  But  though  the  males,  when  united,  have 
in  all  countries  bodily  force  sufficient  to  maintain  this  se- 
vere tyranny ;  yet  such  are  the  insinuations,  address,  and 
charms  of  their  fair  companions,  that  women  are  common- 
ly able  to  break  the  confederacy,  and  share  with  the  other 
sex  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  society. 

Were  the  human  species  so  framed  by  nature  as  that 
each  individual  possessed  within  himself  every  faculty,  re- 
quisite both  for  his  own  preservation,  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  kind :  Were  all  society  and  intercourse  cut  off 
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between  ihan  and  man,  by  the  primary  intention  of  the 
Supreme  Creator:  It  seems  evident,  that  so  solitary  a  be^ 
ing  would  be  as  much  incapable  of  justice  as  of  social  dis« 
toul'se  Bikd  conversation.  Where  mutual  regards  and  for-* 
bearance  serve  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  they  would  never 
direct  the  conduct  of  any  reasonable  mkn.  The  headlong 
course  of  the  passions  would  be  checked  by  no  reflection 
on  future  consequences.  And  as  each  man  is  here  suppo- 
sed to  love  himself  alone,  and  to  depend  only  on  himself 
and  his  own  activity  for  safety  and  happiness,  he  would, 
on  every  occasion^  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  challenge 
the  preference  above  every  other  being,  to  none  of  which 
he  is  bound  by  any  ties,  either  of  nature  or  of  interest. 

But  suppose  the  conjunction  of  the  sexes  to  be  establish'^ 
^d  in  nature,  a  family  immediately  arises ;  and  particular 
rules  being  found  requisite  for  its  subsistence,  these  are  im'« 
mediately  embraced,  though  without  comprehending  the 
test  of  mankind  within  their  prescriptions.  Suppose  that 
several  families  unite  together  into  one  society,  which  is 
totally  disjoined  from  all  others,  the  rules  which  preserve 
peace  and  order  enlarge  themselves  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
that  society ;  but  becoming  then  entirely  useless,  lose  their 
ytotce  when  carried  one  step  farther.  But  again,  suppose 
that  several  distinct  societies  maintain  a  kind  of  intercourse 
for  mutual  convenience  and  advantage,  the  boundaries  of 
justice  still  grow  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of 
men's  views,  and  the  force  of  their  mutual  connection; 
History,  experience,  reason,  sufficiently  instruct  us  in  this 
natural  progress  of  human  sentiments,  and  in  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  our  regards  to  justice,  in  proportion  as  we 
sbecome  acquainted  with  the  extensive  utility  of  that  virtue. 
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Ijp  we  examine  the  partkudar  laws  by  whi€b  jnstioe  is  di# 
rected,  and  property  determined,  we  shall  stQl  be  presented 
with  the  same  eonclusien.  The  good  of  mankind.is  the 
only  object  of  all  these  laws  and  r^olations.  Not  only  is 
it  requisite  for  the  peace  and  interest  of  soeieQr,  that  men's 
possessions  should  be  separated ;  but  the  rules  which  we 
follow,  in  making  the  separation,  are  such  as  can  best  be 
contrived  to  serve  ikrther  the  interests  of  socie.ty* 

We  ^all  suppose,  that  a  creature  possessed  of  reason, 
but  unacquainted  with  human  nature,  deliberates  with  him^ 
idf  what  Rules  of  justice  or  property  would  b^t  pnmiote 
public  interest,  and  establish  peace  and  seenrlty  among 
mankind  c  His  m€»st  obvious  thought  would  be^  to  assign 
the  largest  possession  to  the  most  extensive  virtue,  and 
give  every  <Hie  die  power  of  doing  good,  proportioned  to 
his  inclination.  In  a  perfect  theoeraqr,  where  a  being  in* 
finitely  intelligent  governs  by  particular  vcdidons^  this  rule 
would  certainly  have  place,  and  might  s^ve  to  the  wisest 
purposes:  But  were  mankind  to  execute  si|ch  a  law,  so 
great  is  the  uncertainty  of  merit,  •  both  from  its  natural  <^ 
scurity,  and  from  &e  self-conceit  of  each  individual,  that 
no  determinate  rule  of  conduct  would  ever  result  fiom  it; 
and  the  total  dissolution  of  society  must  be  the  immediat^e 
consequence.  «  Fanatics  may  suppose,  that  dommon  is 
famided  on  graccj  and  that  sainU  alone  inherit  the  earihi 
•  but  the  civil  maigistrate  very  justly  puts  these  sublime  theo- 
fists  on  the  same  footing  with  common  robber%  and  teaches 
them,  by  the  severest  discipline^  that  a  rule,  whidi  in  spe- 
culation may  seem  the  most  advantageous  to  society,  may 
yet  be  found  in  practice  totally  pernicious  and  destructite* 
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That^tbere  were  rdiguma  fanatics  of  this  kind  in  Eng- 
land during  the  civil  war^  ve  l/^Urn  from  history;  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  these  principles 
0xcited  sttdt^  iu>i»^r  ib  mtinkilid»  m  «oop  Mig^  th^  4|a- 
Ipttms  ciithufiSa«l»  to  rantoiK^i  or  iit  lea^t  POM^ml  tlmr 
lebets.'  .BsA9p$  th» isveUeri  yfhf>  dfw^ 
biitko  or^roperlgr»  w$f:^  i  kipd  ofpolUiml  fmatic^  which 
aiMUtt  from  Ihe  reUgiims  q[)^i^  aud  more  openly  avpwed 
theiiipiBteBrfoiis^  M.  carrying  a  more  {i^sible  ^^p#ar«^ncei 
oC  being  pKaeticable  ki  J;h(ffa9fdve8,  as  well  a$  we^^l  to  hu« 
man  societyt 

b  jmiaty  'indeed^  be  copfisss^di  that  nature  is  tK>  liJjPf ral 
to  inaiikjod*  that)  were  all  her  presents  equally  divided  a** 
«kiiigtl}e  aptiibt^  vnd  iioprov^d  by  art  md  induitiyit  «v)^ 
>|idmdqdrir»^d»0i^oy  all  th^  io9oess$ri^  tiuid  even  tmft 
of>he  comfiofrts  of  life ;  nor  ypukl  m^r  \»  Ji^^tp  tQ  wy  iU^ 
bttt  spoh  as  m^ht  aficidettlaUy  airjs^  jGrom  the  sickly  fhun^ 
ttbA  constitiii»m  of  bis  h^^^y-'  ^  vimt  sl^o  be  cp^ess^d, 
that  wherever  ve  depart  Jfrpwi  this  *qi|ali^,  Wi^  riib  A^ 
|Nx>r  of  more  satiafiBtf^tiOn  than  we  add  to  the  ri|:b ;  mi 
tiwt  the  slight  graUAclition  (of  a  frivolous  va(iw(ty  in  ow  ior 
«tividiial,  frequently  costs  more  tkm  bread  to  mwy  iaau«* 
•Inesy  and  en^ea  proYid0e$«  It  «iAy  appear  witha}»  Uijpt  the 
WtAt  6£  nquality,  as  it  wwld  b^  highly  U0tful,  ia  not  alto- 
:|gether'sm/]rac<ticw&fe  /  but  hAS  taken  plaqe,  at  least  ja  an 
imperfect  dtgre^  in  some  jepublics ;  particularly  that'Of 
'Sparta ;  wh^^  it  was  attended^  it  is  s^iid)  with  the  moi^t 
Nbeneficial  (H»sequenees.  Not  to  mention^  that  the  A^aa- 
iftiAv  iaw$»  ao  freiquendy  clainiod  in  Bame^  andx:apried  io- 
to-eitecution  in  many  Greek  cities,  proceeded,  all  of  .tbrn, 
-from  the  general  idea  of  the  utility  of  this  principle, 
y^  But  historians,  and  even  common  senses  may  iulbian<us, 
•  that  ^however  specious  these'  ideas  of  perfect  equalily  may 
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JKW^k^  to  die  most  }«strf»ieiM|]gmim  m4»  iw(^.4if  (n^ 
YKBifcbig  9VI4NE  jani  iMiggtey  iii#  few^i  ^w^  it  vmvfHMh 

4ftD»  is  feqnisite  to  w»tA  wuy  w^p^li^  09  Ms  %^t  ap- 
poaoMiee ;  and  theniQst  serene  ^iiMlkiliW}  tp  punish  aa4 
ncfaness  iu  JBut  besides  tbat  so  vm^  autbw^^wst.  90001 
-dcgeoenile  into  tgrxmuiy^  fuid  b^  exerted  witb  fmsnt  pw 
'tiiditbs;  who  can  posrfbly.beyogseggcdof  i(»  jn  wph  asw 
ituation  as  is  heiB.supiMHid?  Fiu&ct eqiiaiUf  ^f .pfi^ASiB^'^ 
;aion8,  deatMigriof  aU  anbordituMa«i>  tBeakens  ^vtv^nel;  tfae 
aMthonty^ofiiuigialxaiqryflHEidniiatv^dfi^  / 

to  a  level,  as  well  as  property*  ;  ^ 

.  We  nuw  cpAolad^  nh^iQifiN^  tbut^  jgapK^j^  eitaUish 
^s  for  Ae  nsgokliPO;  of  projpeirty,  we  min^trb^  mqiii^itrt^d 
wilh  the  nature  and  9ititalJ09^wuij  qm^tn^^ct^ppfaa- 
jisicies  5fhkh  :inay  be  AJse^  thopgh  sp^onsi  iipd  nni^t 
jiMtoh  for  those  jnfes»  whi{^  ai«»  o9  tfas  wholes  ipost  um- 
fidfiMbefi^ffials  Vulgsr  ac^m^  aiid  i^igM  eicpei^ieiice  ave 
anfficient  for  ihis  puiposei  where  9iep  giv^  |ia^  wAy  tp  too 
jielfish  ayidity»  .or  too  eKteosive^enUiilswsDi. 

iWho  sees  not,  for  instaao^  ib$t  wh«tev!^  is  produced 
or  impiDTsd  by  man's  art  or  indiistry»  ongbt  for  ever  to  b^ 
secured  to  him,  in  order  to  give  encourf^oment  to  auch 
'Mu^  halMts  and  acc<»pliahme)»ts  ?  That  the  property 
-ought  also  deaoeod  to  obildraa  a»d  rdaitions,  for  tfa^e 
-saaie  nu^l  pnrpose  ?  That  it  amy  be  aliennted  by  consent, 
in  order  to  beget  that  commerce  and  ii^ereourse  which  is 
so  ben^ekd  to  human  society  ?  And  that  all  contracts  and 
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promised  ought  carefully  to  be  fulfiUed,  in  otdex  U>  Btcutm 
nititual  ^ttst  aftd  confidence  bywhicli  the  genmlt^mitPmi 
-of  mankind  is  so  muc^h  ptxmioted  ? 

Examine  tlie  writers  on  the  laws  cffnatlurey  and  yea  will 
idways  find,(  that,  whatever  princ^les  they  «et  oi|t  with^ 
they  ane  sure  to  tiMlnitiate  here  at  last,  and  to  ai^gn,  as 
the  ultimate  rdason  Coir  every  mle  which  they  establish^ 
die  convenience  and  necessities  of  mankind.  A  conoea- 
wm  thus  cKKMtied,  teoppoi^tion  to  systems,  has  more  aor 
thority  than  if  it  had  be^  made  in  prosecution  of  them* 

What  other  reason.  Indeed,  could  writers  ever  give  why 
this  must  be  mine  and  that  fows,  since  uninstrncted  na^ 
tnre,  surely^  never  made  any  such  distinction  ?  The  objects 
whieh.receive  these  i^peUations  ^ete  of  themselves  foreign 
to  us;  they  are  totally  diqoined  and  separated  from  us ; 
and  nothing  but  the  geiiend  mterests  of  society  ^m  form 
the  c(mneetioa* 

(Sometimes  the  mterests  of  society  may  require  «  rule  of 
justice  in  a  particular  cas^  but  may  not  determine  any 
particular  rule,  among  several,  which  are  all  equally  bene- 
ficiaL  In  that  case  the  dighUti  analogies  are  laid  hold  o( 
in  order  to  prevent  that  indiferenoe  and  ambiguity  whidi 
would  be  the  source  of  perpetual  dissension*  Thus,  pos- 
sesion alone,  and  first  possession,  is  supposed  to  convqr 
property,  where  nobody  else  has  any  preceding  daim  and 
pretension*  Many  of  the  reasonings  of  lawyers  are  of  this 
analogical  nature,  and  depend  on  very  slight  connecttons 
of  the  imagination* 

Does,  any  cme  scruple,  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  violate 
nil  f^gard  to  the  private  property  of  individuals,  and  saer^ 
fice  to  public  interest  a.  distinction  which  had  been  osta- 
y/blished  for  the  sake  of  that  interest  ?  The  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  supreme  law :  All  otiiev  particular  laws  are  sub- 
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tyrdiilate  to  it,  and  dependent  on  it :  And  if,  id  the  omu- 
mon  course  of  things,  they  be  Ibilowed  and  regarded,  it  is 
only  because  the  public  safety  and  interest  commoiJp  de** 
ttand  so  equal  and  impartial  an  administration 

Sconetimes  both  tUSify  and  emaloffy  fiiiil,  and  leave  the 
laws  erf"  justice  in  total  unceitdnty*'  Thtis^  it  is  highly  re- 
quisite, that  prescription  or  l<»ig  possession  should  c<mvey 
property ;  but  what  number  of  days»  or  monthS)  or  years, 
should  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose^  it  is  impossible  for 
reason  alone  to  determine.  CMl  Jaws  here  supply  the 
place  of  the  natural  cockj  and  assign  different  terms  for 
prescription,  according  to  the  diflferent  miUiHes  pr<^x>sed 
by  the  le^slator.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promis6ory«notes»  ^ 
by  the  laws  of  most  countries,  prescribe  sooner  th^n  bond% 
and  mortgages,  and  contracts  <)#a  more  formal  nature. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  all  questions  of  pro* 
perty  are  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  civil  laws,  whieh 
extend,  restrain,  modify,  and  alter  the  rules  of  natural  jus* 
tice,  according  to  the  particular  convemence  of  each  com* 
mnnity.  The  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  constant  re* 
ference  to  the  constitution  of  government,  the  manners^ 
the  climate,  the  religion,  the  commerce,  the  situation  of 
each  society.  A  late  author  of  genius,  as  well  as  learnings 
has  prosecuted  this  subject  at  large,  and  has  established 
from  these  principles  a  system  of  political  knowledge^ 
which  abounds  in  ingenious  and  brilliant  thoughts,  and  is 
not  wanting  in  solidity  *• 

TVhat  13  a  man's  property  9  Any  thing  which  it  is  lawful  \ 
for  him,  and  for  him  alone  to  use.     But  what  ruk  have  we 
by  which  we  can  disHnguish  these  ctfjedsf  Here  we  must 
have  recourse  to  statutes,  customs,  precedents,  analogies 

•  See  Non  [R.] 
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tk^  Vitimntf^  P Wt>  m  W)wh  ^J  aU  professedly  ^;enx|infte^ 
\i8  the  intex^  md  .b Wl^iKa^  of  .humaa  sociely*  Wher^ 
Ihis  .^oterf  fliPVXDt^  .ii^99l^4eratimi,  nqthi^g  can  appjear 
JOPFA  nrbi|iMi«|d|^  JtApatp^f^  ^qd  avea  sapentkiom,  thaf 
#U  QV  mert  rf  tlte  jlw^«  jof  justice  and  of  property^ 

TboM  wb^  rjdioid^  yjidg^r  superstitionsy  and  eiqpoise  ^e 
f<dly  of  poitwMl4rr^8Lr^i(^meat6y  days,  places,  posturcfi^ 
flpparel,  ha^p  An  fifisff  t9fik  >  while  they  consider  $il  the 
qnaliti^.a«d.J?dAt^««  Qf  th^  objects,  and  discover  no  ader 
quate  mm^  &r  .tI^t.%ffi?ptiQP  or  antipathy,  veneration  or 
horror,  vhloh  hat.e  so  nv^y  an  ijUflaence  over  a  consi- 
derable part  of  nvstafA  A  /Syrian  would  have  starved 
rather  tibim  twft^  pig^<P#S  eif^  Egyptian  would  not  hav^ 
iqppra%ched  baoon ;  %i(  if  tli^ese  species  of  food  be  .eoca- 
ibMMd  bj  tb0  a^fifs  of ^igh^  emell,  or  taste^  or  scrutini- 
zed by  itbf^.spien^eaQ  of  p^^fnistryj  medicine,  or  physics,  no 
difl^eMe  i$  /bv^  foupd  ,b^tween  them  and  any  other  spe- 
€ie%  nor  mu  ^b^t  pf  epise  pircumstance  be  pitched  on^ 
which  iQny.fliSvNrdit  j«$(  foupdfttion  for  the  religious  pas* 
aioo.  A  fowl  .op  Tbiir/^9y  is  lawful  food ;  on  Frldfiy  sr 
jKHninabLe;  £ggs»  mi  this  bous^  and  in  this  diocese,  are 
permitted  daring  hmt;  fi  hundred  paces  farther,  to  eat 
^em  is  a  damnable  sin»  This  earth  or  building,  yester- 
day^ .was  profaoe ;  to-sday,  hy  the  muttering  of  certain 
words,  it  has  become  holy  and  sapred.  Such  reflections  as 
jthese,  in  the  mouth  of  a  i^iilpsopher,  one  may  safely  say, 
axe  too  obvious  to  have  any  influence ;  because  they  must 
jalways,  to^very  man,  occur  at  first  sight;  and  where  they 
prevail  not  of  themselves,  they  aire  surely  obstructed  by 
education,  prejudice,  and  passion,  not  by  ignorance  or 
mistake. 

It  may  appear  to  a  careless  view,  or  rather  a  too  ab- 
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Mracted  reSectioa)  that  tfiere  enters^  a  liise  ^up^^stitiofi  lii*- 
to  all  the  sentiments  of  justice ;  and  that,  if  a  man  expose 
its  oli^t,  at  Whlit  ^e  call  property^  to  the  same  scrutiny 
of  Mtee  and  ttaehce,  he  will  not,  bj  the  moiit  akrciurate  in^ 
tp&rji  &bd  BXif  foundation  tbt  ihe  difiereiic^e  ktiwle  by  mt^ 
Ihil  seBtira^iilkt-  I  int^  lawliiDy  nourhh  in^sfelf  fiHb^in  ffiti 
free;  bnt  the  fruit  of  another  of  the  saiM  speer^  t^  pace^ 
6fi{  it  il;  critj^idal  for  me  to  touch.  Had  I  wof^  this  itppa^ 
tA  m  hour  a^$  I  h^  iherit^  the  s^vei^t  ptf^ii^mum^ 
bm  a  ttto)  by  pttniomtkig  a  fe#  xhagical  syllallM^^  Km^ 
fiKyw  vender^  it  fit  for  my  use  and  service.  Wefi  tt» 
house  placed  in  the  neighbouring  territory,  itfaa^b6Ail^ifi0' 
biOTal  fat  m6  to  dwell  kx  it;  but  heSskg  b«^  bft  tliii^  t»de 
the  river,  H  is  sub^e^i  id  la  dUferetrl  m^iiiidpft)  law^  «&d  b^ 
fti  becoming  Iftine  I  ffiWr  iSo  bhune  or  censut^.  Th^ 
M&ne  species  of  rea^ohiitig,  itimy  be  thought^  ^hich  so  Mie^ 
tessflilly  eposes  isnperi^lidit^iH  is  akb  applkiable  to  jii&tice^ 
libr  is  it  possibly  m  the  ^ne  ca^  tame  than  itf  tli«l  «idi6iv 
to  poim  Out)  in  the  dbjei^f^  Aat  pi'^dfe  quality  o(r  ^itcmfiJ- 
staiit^  which  is  the  ft>i:fodlkti<in  df  the  sentlmfent* 

But  there  is  this  mftf^riat  dilOEbr^iii^^  betw^n  ^i^ferMti^k 
iMd  ^MUei  t^t  th«  TotAfi^  k  fKfbkms^  uiidlid^  and  bttt^ 
Aeh^Ohiei  dielatief  i^kblMltftiSly  r^quiSttd  to tefeliyi^b^fng 
mf  iaSelkitiiAf  afid  exiitin^  §f  is^iiiy,  '  WMeii  #e  fibstatfilft 
Item  thfe  eirculh^U^d^  (fiif  R  is  tod  Apfkffis^  ^^t  to  be 
dV^ltook^dJ  it  mn^  t)^^]^i;«d|  ftftf  fan  )^^;d&^  b  ^%hl 
and  property  seem  entirely  withdttt  fetitiOMIc^,  ttfii  flmdl 
is  the  :gHfs$est  ^d.ift6&«  ^ttl^  l^up^AHMofti  Wdt»  the 
ftler^ts  <^iocieiy  ty^WI§y  ^§ftil^  $(f  i^  W  lifiteftelUgiblk 

«iiH  i»h6iUd  ehatig^  A6  lilfUH^  tf  Uy  flctUbs  #ttik  fif^^ 
to  a  particular  object,  as  why  the  reciting  of  aliturgy  by  a 
priest,  in  a  certain  habit  itid  pol^re,  should  dedicate  a 
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heap  of  brick  and  timber,  and  rrader  it»  dmoeforth  and 
for  ever,  sacred  *•   '  ;     . 

These  reflections  are  far  from  weakening  the  obligations 
of  justice,  or  diminishing. any  tbii^  from  the  most  sacred 
Attention  to  property.  On  the  contrary,  such  sentiments 
pkttBt,  acquire  new  force  &om  the  present  reasoning.  For 
what  stronger  foundation  can  be  desired  or  coliceivied  (or 
any  duty,  than  to  observe,  that  human  society,  or  e^eii 
)iiioaao  nature,  could  not  subsist,  wi^out  the  estflhlisbaM^nl 
of  it^aad  will  still  arrive  at  greater  d^reesof  happineatf 
And  perfection,  the  more  inviolable  the  regard  is  whicjh  i^ 
paid  to  that  duty  J 

'  Tb$  dilemma  seems  obyiJDUs  i  As  jofittice  evidently  tendf 
ioj  promote  public  utilHy,  tfnd  to  suf^n  civil  soQi^jty^  tbs 
«entimjent  of  justice  is  eitli^rderived  from  our  reflecting  oa 
that  tenden^,  or,  like  htmger,  thirst,  and  other  a^>etite8^ 
resto toent,  love  of  life,  itttaohment  to  ofispring^  and  other 
pa^nons^:  ^i^ises.  from  a  simpl(e  original  instinct  in  the  hu* 
Juan  breast,  which  nature  has  ioiplanted  for  like  salutary 
purposes,  If  the  latt^  be  the  due,  it  follows,  thut  proper- 
ty, which  is  the  object  of  justice,  is  also  distinguished  by  a 
simp W  original,  instinct,  and  is  iipt  ascertained  by  any.  aiv 
gumMt  or  rejection;  But  who  is  there  that  ever  heard  of 
sudi  aiQ  instinct  ?  Or  is  this  a  subject,  in  which  new  dls^ 
cdveri^  can  be  madQ  ?  W^  inay  1^  well  expect  to  di^cover^ 
in  the  hofdy,  new  sens^s^  whidi  had  befi»r^  esoiped  the  oh- 
ilervatioii  of  all  mankifid* 

'  Bt|t  tt^rth^,  though  it  seems  a  very  simple  proposition 
to  jBUy^  that  nature, /by  ^  instinctive  sentunent,  distin- 
guishes pf  opfprty,'  yet  in  reality  we  shall  find,  that  there  ar^ 
Irequired^r  that  jii^pose  taa  thousand  difibrent  iilstinots^ 
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and  thbae  emplogred  aboatobjccts  of  the  greatest  intricacy 
and  nicest  diacemment.  For  when  a  definition  o£  proper* 
^  18  required^  that  relation  is  found  to  res<^lve  itself  into 
taMf  possession  acquired  by  occupation,  by  industry,  by 
prtQScriptioiiy  by  inheritance,  by  contract  &c«  -  Can  we 
think  that  nature,  by  an  original  instinct,  instructs  us  in* 
all  these  methods  of  acquisition  ? 

These  wiurdsy  too^  inheritance  ^nd  contract  ;stand  for 
ideas  infinitely  complicated ;  and  to  define  them  exactly,, 
a  hundr^  volumes  of  laws,  and  a  thousand  volumes  of 
commentators,  have  not  been  found  sufiicient.  Does  na- 
ture^ whose  instincts  in  men  are  all  simple,  embrace  sucl^ 
complicated  and  artificial  objects,  and  create  a  rational 
creature^  without  tnisting  any  thing  to  the  operation  of  bist 
reason? 

« 

But  even  though  all  this  were  admitted,  it  would  not  be 
satisfactory.  Positive^laws  casi  eertalnly  transfer  property. 
It  is  by  another  original  instinct  tbc^t  we  recognise  the  au- 
thority of  kings  and  ^senates,  and  mark  all  the  boundaries 
of  their  jurisdiction?  Judges,  too,  even  though  their  sen- 
tence be  erroneous  and  illegal,  must  be  allowed,  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  ordei)  to  have  d^ci^ive  authority,  and 
ultimately  to  determine  property*  Have  we  original,  in- 
nate ideas  of  praetors,  and  chancellors,  and  juries  ?  Who 
sees  not,  that  all  th^t^  institutipps  grise  merely  from  the 
necessities  of  human  societgr  ?  •  ^ 

AU  birds  of  the  sarnie  sp^ies^  in  every  age  and  country, 

'    *  •  ■ 

build  their  nests  alike :.  In  this  wesee  the  force  of  instinct. 
Men,  in  different  times  and  places,  frame  their  houses  dif- 
ferently :  H^r^  yre  perceive  the.  influence  of  ref^on  and 
custom.  A  like  inferencp  may  be  drawn  from  comparing 
'the  instinct  of  generation  arid  the  institution  of  property. 
How  great  soever  the  variety  of  municipal  law%  it  must 
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dur;  bectfdse  the  pixtposes  to  ^hich  &ef  tetiA  in  t^ety* 
^here  exactly  simllai'.  In  like  maiififer,  «A  iNMaMt-lilirt  A 
roof  and  walls,  irindaws  and  cbimtieys)  tboiigh  dStteiAflfid 
in  their  shape^  ^gnre,  lihd  materials,  lite  fmrpM^  «f  dl0 
Kittet,  directed  ta  the  tOtirtoiehdeB  oT  fattAhui  llStf  ^hfkn 
yer  not  more  plainly  theiir  origin  fWntf  reassdn  tit^  tAeft^ 
tion,  than  do  those  of  the  former,  whicfa  point  aU  to-a  like 
tod. 

I  need  hftt  mentioh  the  tariatf ons^  which  aH  ttfe  ttSt^^^ 
property  receive  fVom  the  finer  turms  and  conneetbiis  rf 
the  imagination,  and  fVom  ^e  stfbtiltied  and  abstracdoiV9 
of  law-topics  and  reasonings.  There  is  no  possibility  ti 
reconciling  this  observation  to  the  notion  of  origikkil  ih^ 
stincts*, 

Wh&t  ftlbne  wilt  beget  a  donbt  concerning  the  tfifeory 
on  whicli  1  insist,  id  the  hiftnence  of  education  and  ac^ 
quired  habits,  by  whidx  we  tte  SO  accustomed  to  bla^e  in* 
Justice,  that  we  are  not,  in  every  instance,  conscions  of  dny 
immediate  reflection  oil  the  pernicious  consequences  at  it 
i^he  vie^s  the  most  famiBar  to  n^  are  apt,  for  that  very 
reason,-: to  escape  us ;  and  Whflt  We  h&ve  very  fhequendy 
pe.rfo.rmed  from  certain  niotlves.  We  are  apt  lilcewi^  to  con- 
tinue  mechanically,  without  recalling,  on  every  occasion, 
the  reflections  which  first  detef'tiiined  UST.  Hie  conveilSence, 
or  rather,  necessity,  which  leads  to  ju^tce^  Is  so  universal, 
tod  every  where  points  so  ftitich  to  the  sattle  rtiles;  that  the 
hal)it  takes  place  iii  ftU  societies ;  flnd  it  h  not  without 
some  scrutiny  that  we  ate  &bl6  to  ascertain  its  tme  oii^. 
The  matter,  however,  is  not  s6'6b^cnre,  but  that,  even  in 
Common  fife,  we  have  ^yefy  moment  recottrse  16  tfa^ 
principle  of  public  utility,  and  Ask,  IVhai  must  toeome  6f 
the  tvorldj  if  tuck  prddices  prevail?  How  couht  MiOp  tub- 
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tuiwidersuch  diatn-ders  f  Were  the  distinction  or  sq>A- 
ration  of  possessioi^s  entirely  useless,  can  any  one  concern 
fihat  it  eyer  should  have  obtained  in  society  ? 

Thus  we  seem,  upon  the  wholes  to  have  attained  a 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  that  principle  here  insisted  on, 
and  can  determine  ^hat  degree  of  esteem  or  moral  appro- 
bation may  result  froifk  reflections  on  public  interest  and 
utQity.  The  necessity  of  justice  to  the  support  of  society 
is  the  SOLE  foundation  of  that  virtue ;  and  since  no  moral 
excellence  is  more  highly  esteemed,  ^e  may  conclude  that 
this  cLroamstaUce  of  usefulness  has,  in  general,  the  stroi^^ 
est  energy,  and  most  entire  command  over  bar  sentimeatft 
It  most  therefi>re  be  the  source  of  a  consideBflibla  pati  of 
the  merit  ascrflbed  to  humanity,  beiievolene^  friendrinp^ 
public  tfpirit,  and  other  social  virtues  of  that  stamp;  as  it 
is  the  SOLE  source  of  the  mor4  i^ppobatsqn  paid  to  flde^ 
lity,  justice.  Veracity,  integrity,  and  tho^  other  estimable 
md  useful  qualities  and  pi3n<^le8y  It  is  entirely  agrees 
able  to  the  rules  of  philosophy,  and  even  of  ^onmioij  hsm 
son,  where  any  ptindide  has  been  fiMind  to  haw  a  gNiok 
force  and  energy  m  one  instance^  to  ascfftie  to  it  >  a'  like 
energy  in  all  similar  instances.  Thi9  indeed  is^KewtcNi^ 
chief  rule  of  philosophisi^  \ 

* 
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"^  XlAD  every  man  sufficient  Mgacitg  to  perceive,  at  all  tknesi 
the  strong  interest  which  binds  him  to  the  observance  of 
justice  andequily,  and  stflraiptt  ^mnrf  sufficient  to  perse- 
vere in  a'st^ady  adherance  to  a  gettcml  and  distant  inta* 
rest,  in  opposition  to  the  allurements  of  present  pleasiire 
and  advantage ;  there  had  never,'  in  that  case,  been  any 
siidb  thing  as  goveminent  or  political  society;  but  each 
man,  following  his  natural  liberty,  had  lived  in  entire  peace 
and  hannony  with  all  others.    Whit  need  of  positive  law 

\where  nataiBl  justice  is,  cf  it^el^  a  sufficient  restndnt  7 
Why.  create  magistrates,  where  there  Aever  arise  any  dis* 
order  or  laiq^uil^  7  Why  abridge  our  native  freedord,  when, 
in  every  instance,  the  utmost  exertibn  of  it  is  found  inti6^ 

Xtent  and  beneficial  ?  It  is  evident,  that,  if  government  were 
totally  useless,  it  never  could  have  place,  and  that  the  sole 
foundation  of  the  duty  of  allegiance  is  the  advaniage 
which  it  procures  to  society,  by  preserving  peace,  and  or- 

^s^er  among  mankind. 

When  a  number  of  political  societies  are  erected,  and 
maintain  a  great  intercourse  together,  a  new  set  of  rules 
are  immedialely  discovered  to  be  us^fvl  in  that  particular 
situation ;  and  accordingly  take  place  under  the  title  of 
LAWS  OF  NATIONS.    Of  this  kind  are  the  sacredness  of  the 
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persons  of  ambassadors,  abstainiiig  from  pokoned  arms, 
quarter  in  war,  with  others  of  that  kind,  which  are  plain- 
ly calddated  for  the  advantoffe  of  states  and  kingdoms,  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

The  rules  of  justice,  such  as  prevail  among  individuals, 
are  not  entirely  suspended  among  political  societies.    All 
princes  pretend  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  princes ; 
and  some,  no  doubt,  without  hypocrisy.     Alliances  and 
treaties  are  every  day  made  between  independent  states, 
which  would  only  be  so  much  waste  of  parchment,  if  they 
were  not  found,  by  experience,  to  have  some  influence 
and  authority.     But  here  is  the  difference  between  king- 
doms and  individuals.     Human  nature  cannot,  by  any 
means,  subsist  without  the  association  of  individuals ;  and 
that  association  never  could  have  place,  were  no  regard 
pttd  to  the  laws  of  equity  and  justice.     Disorder,  confu- 
sion, the  war  of  all  against  all,  are  the  necessary  conse-* 
qaences  of  such  a  licentibus  conduct.    But  nations  can 
subsist  without  intercourse.    They  may  even  subsist,  in 
some  degree,  upder  a  general  war.    The  observance  of 
justice,  though  useful  among  them,  is  not  guarded  by  so 
strcmg  a  necessity  as  among  individuals ;  and  the  moral 
Migaiicn  holds  prqx^rtion  with  the  us^ubieM.    AH  polin 
ticians  will  allow,  and  most  philosophers,  that  reasons  of 
STATB  may,  in  particular  emergencies,  dispense  with  the 
ndes  of  justice,  and  invalidate  any  treaty  or  alliance,  where 
die  strict  observance  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  .in  a  omih 
nderable  degree,  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties*  But 
nothing  less  than  the  most  extreme  necessity,  jIL  is  confess- 
,^  can  justify*  individuals  in  a  breach  of  pA>inise,  or  an 
invasion  of  the  properties  of  others. 

In  a  confederated  commonwealth,  such  as  the  Achaean 
republic  of  old,  or  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  United  Provin- 

r8 
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oet  m  modem  tioies ;  as  the  league  liaa  here  a  peculiar 
utUUff  the  oonditiona  of  onion  have  a  peculiar  sacredness 
attd  authority^  and  a  yiolation  of  them  would  be  regarded 
as  no  less,  or  even  as  more  criminal^  than  any  private  in- 
jurj  or  injustiee.  ^ 

The  long  and  helpless  infancy  of  man  requires  the  com- 
bination of  parents  for  the  subsistence  of  their  young ;  and 
that  oomlHnation  requires  the  virtue  of  Chastity  or  fld^ 
li^  to  the  marriage-bed.  Without  such  an  utilify^  it  will 
readily  be  owned,  that  such  a  virtue  would  never  haVe 
been  thought  of  K 

An  infidelity  of  this  nature  is  much  more/iemictbirs  in 
women  than  in  men.  Hence  the  laws  of  chastity  are  much 
stricter  over  the  one  sex  than  over  the  other. 

These  rules  have  all  a  reference  to  gaieration ;  and  y^t 
women  past  child-bearing  are  no  more  supposed  to  be  ex- 
empted from  them  than  those  in  the  flower  of  their  youth 
ytad  beau^.  General  rtdea  are  often  extended  beyond  the 
prineiple  whence  they  first  arise ;  and  thb  in  all  matters  of 
"^slaste  and  sentiment.  It  is  a  vulgar  story  at  Paris^  that^ 
during  the  rage  of  the  Mississippi,  a  hurop-badced  fellow 
went  every  dqr  into  the  Rue  dx  Quincsmpoix,  where  the 
stodcjoU>ers  m^  in  great  crowds,  and  was  well  paid  for 
allowing  them  to  make  use  of  his  hulnp  as  a  desk,  in  ordar 
to  sign  their  contracts  upon  it.  Would  the  fortune  whidi 
he  raised  by  this  expedient  make  him  4  handsome  fellow, 
tbongfa  it  be  confessed  that  personal  beau^  arises  veiy 
AMich  firom  ideas  of  utili^  ?  The  iteaginati<m  is  influ^iiced 
by  associations  of  ideas ;  which,  though  they  arise  at  first 
from  the  judgment,  are  ilot  easily  alter^  by  evel7  parti- 
cular exception  that  occurs  to  us.  To  which  we  may  add^ 

•  Bm  nan  [7L] 
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in  the  present  case  dTchastity,  Aat  the  example  ct  the  oM 
would  be  pernicious  to  the  yoong^  and  that  women^  con- 
tinually foreseeing  that  a  certain  time  would  bring  thera 
the  liberty  of  indulgence,  would  naturally  advance  that 
period,  and  think  more  lightly  of  this  whole  duty,  so  re- 
quisite to  society* 

Those  who  live  in  the  same  family  have  such  frequent 
opportunities  of  Mceace  of  this  kind,  that  nothmg  could 
ptesearve  purity  of  manners,  were  marriage  allowed  amcmg 
the  nearest  relations,  or  any  intereourse  «#  love  between 
them  ratified  by  law  and  custom.  Ihcist,  therefore^  be* 
ing  psmieums  in  a  superior  degree,  has  also  a  superior 
turpitude  and  moral  deformity  annexed  to  it. 

What  is  the  reason  why,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  one 
night  marry  a  half-sister  by  the  father,  but  not  by  the  mo* 
ther  ?  Plainly  this :  The  manners  of  the  Athenians  were 
so  reserved,  that  a  man  was  never  permitted  to  approach 
the  women's  apartment,  even  in  the  same  family,  unless 
where  he  visited  his  own  mother.  His  step-mother  and 
her  children  were  as  much  shut  up  from  him  as  the  wo» 
men  of  any  other  family,  and  there  was  as  little  danger 
of  any  criminal  coirespondence  between  them.  Uncles 
and  nieces,  for  a  like  reason,  might  marry  at  Athens; 
but  neither  these,  nor  half-brothers  and  sisters,  could 
contract  that  alliance  at  Rome,  where  the  intercourse  was 
more  open  between  the  sexes.  Public  utility  is  the  cause 
of  all  these  variations. 

To  repeat,  to  a  man's  prejudice,  any  thing  that  escaped 
him  in  private  conversation,  or  to  make  any  such  use  of 
his  private  letters,  is  highly  blamed.  The  free  and  social 
intercourse  of  minds  must  be  extremely  checked  where 
no  such  rules  of  fidelity  are  established. 

Even  in  repeating  stories,  whence  we  can  foresee  no  iti 
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• 
coDgegnmclw  to  result,  die  glviiig  <Sf  one's  aadior  b  re- 
garded as  a  piece  of  indiscretion,  if  not  of  immoralily. 
These  stories^  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  receiving 
all  the  usual  variations,  frequently  come  about  to  the  per- 
sons concerned,  and  produce  animosities  and  quartels  a- 
mong  people,  whose  intentions  are  tiie  most  innocent  and 
inofiensive. 

To  pry  into  secrets,  to  open  or  even  read  the  letters  %A 
others,  to  play  the  spy  upon  their  words,,  and  IocJls^  and 
actions,  what  habits  more  inconvenient  in  society  ?  What 
]iabits,  of  oHisequence,  more  blameable? 
'.  This  principle  is  also  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  law 
of  good  manners ;  a  kind  of  lesser  morality,  calculated  for 
the  ease  of  company  and  conversation.  Too  much  or  too 
little  ceremony  are  both  blamed ;  and  every  thing  which 
promotes  ease,  without  an  indecent  familiarity,  is  useful  and 

laudable. 

Constancy  in  friendships,  attachments,  and  fiimiliaiities, 
b  commendable,  and  is  requisite  to  support  trust  and  good 
correspond^ice  in  society.  But  in  places  of  general,  though 
casual  concourse,  where  the  pursuit  of  health  and  pleasure 
brings  people  promiscuously  together,  public  conveniency 
has  dispensed  with  this  maxim ;  and  custom  tiiere  pro- 
motes an  unreserved  conversation  for  the  time,  by  indul- 
ging the  privilege  of  dropping  afterwards  every  indifferent 
acquaintance,  without  breach  of  civility  or  good  manners. 

Even  in  societies,  which  are  established  on  principles  the 
most  immoral,  and  the  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of 
the  general  society,  there  are  required  certain  rules,  which 
a  species  of  false  honour,  as  well  as  private  interest,  enga- 
ges the  members  to  observe.  Robbers  and  pirates,  it  has 
oflen  been  remarked,  could  not  maintain  their  pernicious 
confederacy,  did  they  not  establish  a  new  distributive  jus- 
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tice  among  tliemselves,  4uid  recall  those  laws*  ^  equity 
•#hich  they  have  violated  with  thereat .•ofmaiflculd; 
.  I  hate  a  drinking  compahioo,  says  th^.  Gr^  pvcivevi^ 
who  never  ibrgets.  The  follies  of  the  last  debauch  should 
he  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  in  order  to  give  full  scope  to 
.the  follies  oC.the  next* 

Among  nations  where  an  immoral  galkmtry,  if  joovered 
with  a  thin  veil  of  mystery,  is  in  some  degree  authorised 
by  custom,  there  immediately  arise  a  set  of  rules,  calcula- 
ted for  the  conveniency  of  that  attachment  The  fiunous 
court  or  parliament  of  love  in  Provence  formerly  decided 
all  difficult  cases  of  this  nature. 

In  societies  for  play,  there  are  laws  required  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  game ;  and  these  laws  are  different  in  each 
game.  The  foundation,  I  own,  of  such  societies,  is  frivo- 
lous ;  and  the  laws  are  in  a  great  measure,  though  not  al- 
together, capricious  and  arbitrary.  So  far  is  there  a  mate- 
rial difference  between  them  and  the  rules  of  justice,  fide- 
lity, and  loyalty.  The  general  societies  of  men  are  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the  species ;  and  the 
public  conveniency,  which  regulates  morals,  is  inviolably 
established  in  the  natuf  e  of  man,  and  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  The  comparison,  therefore,  in  these  respects,  is 
very  imperfect  We  may  only  learn  from  it  the  necessi- 
ty of  rules,  wherever  men  have  any  intercourse  widi  each 
other. 

They  cannot  even  pass  each  other  on  the  road  without 
rules.  .Waggoners,  coachmen,  aid  postillions  have  princi- 
ples by  which  they  give  the  way ;  and  these  are  chiefly 
founded  on  mutual  ease  and  convenience.  Sometimes  al- 
so they  are  arbitrary,  at  least  dependent  on  a  kind  of  car 
pricious  analogy,  like  many  of  the  reasonings  of  lawyers ". 

•  See  Note  [Y.] 
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To  canytke  BWtter  fiurther,  we  may  obMnre,  that  it  is 
impossibfe  for  aien  so  nrach  as  to  mordtr  each  frther  1^^ 
out  ttatttatr  '^  laaximn,  and  an  idea  of  juuAee  and  ho- 
aooiv  War  has  ita  laws  as  well  as  peace ;  and  even  that 
iportiTe  kind  of  w«i^  carried  <«  among  wvestkr%  baaDer^ 
cudgel  players,  gladiators,  is  ^regulated  by  fixed  princqdesb 
Ciommon  interest  and  vtili^  beget  infidliUy  «  standard  of 
vif  ht  and  wmng  anong  the  parties  concerned. 
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WHY  UTILITY  FL£A«ES« 


PART   I. 


It  seems  so  natural  a  thought  to  ascribe  to  their  utility  the 
praise  which  we  bestow  on  the  social  virtues,  that  one  would 
expect  to  meet  with  this  principle  every  where  in  moral 
writers,  as  the  chief  foundation  of  their  reasoning  and  in- 
quiry.    In  common  life,  we  may  observe,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  utility  is  always  appealed  to ;  nor  is  it  supposed 
that  a  greater  eulogy  can  be  given  to  any  man,  than  to  dis- 
play his  usefulness  to  the  public,  and  enumerate  the  ser- 
vices, which  he  has  performed  to  mankind  and  society. 
What  praise,  even  of  an  inanimate  form,  if  the  regularity 
and  elegance  of  its  parts  destroy  not  its  fitness  for  any  use- 
ful purpose  !  And  how  satisfactory  an  apology  for  any  dis- 
proportion or  seeming  deformity,  if  we  can  shew  the  neces- 
sity of  that  particular  construction  for  the  use  intended  ! 
A  ship  appears  more  beautiful  to  an  artist,  or  one  mode- 
rately skilled  in  navigation,  where  its  prow  is  wide  and 
swelling  beyond  its  poop,  than  if  it  were  framed  with  a  pre- 
cise geometrical  regularity,  in  contradiction  to  all  the  laws 
of  mechanics.   A  building,  whose  doors  and  windows  were 
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exact  squares,  would  hurt  the  eye  by  that  very  proportion ; 
as  ill  adapted  to  the  figure  of  a  human  creature,  for  whose 
service  the  fabric  was  intended.  What  wonder  then  that 
a  man,  whose  habits  and  conduct  are  hurtful  to  society, 
and  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  every  one  who  has  an  in- 
tercourse with  him,  should,  on  that  account,  be  an  object 
of  disapprobation,  and  communicate  to  every  spectator  the 
strongest  sentiment  of  disgust  and  hatred  K 

But  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  these  effects 
of  usefulness,  or  its  contrary,  has  kept  philosophers  from 
admitting  them  into  their  systems  of  ethics,  and  has  in- 
duced them  rather  to  employ  any  other  principle,  in  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But  it  is  no 
just  reason  for  rejecting  any  principle,  ccmfirmed  by  expe- 
rience, that  we  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  its 
origin,  nor  are  able  to  resolve  it  into  other  more  general 
principles.  And  if  we  would  employ  a  little  thought  on 
.the  present  subject,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  account  fer 
the  influence  of  utility,  and  to  deduce  it  from  principles, 
.the  most  known  and  avowed  in  human  nature. 
y^^FrcfOi  the  apparent  usefulness  of  the  social  virtues,  it  has 
readily  been  inferred  by  sceptics,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
that  all  moral  distinctions  arise  from  education,  and  weie 
at  first  invented,  and  afterwards  encouraged,  by  the  art  of 
.politicians,  in  order  to  render  men  tractable,  and  subdue 
their  natural  ferocity  and  selfishness,  which  incapacitated 
them  for  society.  This  principle,  indeed,  of  precept  and 
education,  must  so  far  be  owned  to  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence, that  it  may  frequently  increase  or  diminish,  be- 
yond their  natural  standard,  the  sentiments  of  approbation 
or  dislike;  and  may  even,  in  particular  instances,  create, 

•  SeeNaxi[Z.] 
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without  any  natural  principle,  a  new  sen  tim  wt  of  this  kind ; 
as  it  is  evident  in  all  superstitious  practices  and  observan- 
ces :  But  that  all  moral  affection  or  dislike  arises  frotn  this 
origin,  will  never  suvdy  be  allowed  by  any  judiciotts,inqui- 
rer.  Had  nature  made  no  such  dhtinctiop>  firand^  on 
the  original  constitution  of  the  mind,  the  words  honour* 
able  and  sham^iily  lovd^  and  odiousy  noble  and  deqficabkt 
had  never  had  place  in  any  language;  nor  could  politiciansy 
had  they  invented  these  terms,  ever  have  been  able  to  ren- 
der them  intelligible,  or  make  them  convey  any  idea  to  the 
audience.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more  superficial  than 
this  paradox  of  the  sceptics ;  and  it  were  well  i^  in  the 
« abstruser  studies  of  logic  and  metapfe^sic%  we  copld  as 
easily  obviate  the  cavils  of  that  sect,  as  in  the  practical 
and  more  intelligible  sciences  of  politics  and  morals*  ^ 

The  social  virtues  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  have  a  ^ 
natural  beauty  and  amiableness,  which  at  first,  antecedent 
to  all  precept  or  education,  recommends  them  to  the  esteem 
of  uninstructed  mankind,  and  engages  their  affections. 
And  as  the  public  utility  of  these  virtues  is  the  chief  dr-  ^ 
.cumstance  whence  they  derive  their  merits  it  follows,  that 
the  end,  which  they  have  a  tendency  to  promote^  must  be 
some  way  agreeable  to  us,  and  take  hold  of  some  natural 
affection.  It  must  please,  either  from  considerations  of  sel& 
interest,  or  from  more  generous  motives  and  regards.* 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  as  every  man  has  a  strong 
connection  with  socie^,aad  perceives  theimpossibilityofhis 
solitary  subsistence,  he  becomes,  on  that  account,  fiivour- 
able  to  all  those  habits  or  principles  which  prpmote  order 
in  society,  and  insure  to  him  the  quiet  possession  of  so  in- 
estimable a  blessing.  As  much  as  we  value  our  own  hap- 
piness and  welfare,  as  much  must  we  applaud  the  practice 
of  justice  and  humanity,  by  which  alone  the  social  con- 
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federacy  can  be  maintaiaed,  and  every  man  reap  the  firuits 
of  mutual  protectbn  And  assistance. 

This  deduction  of  morals  from  self-lovey  or  a  regard  to 
private  interest,  is  an  obvious  thought^  and  has  not  arisen 
wholly  from  the  wanton  sallies  and  sportive  assaults  of  l]ie 

\8ceptics.  To  mention  no  others,  Pblybius,  one  of  the  gra^ 
vest  and  most  judicious,  6s  well  as  most  moral  writers  of 
antiquity,  has  assigned  the  selfish  origin  to  all  our  senti- 
ments of  virtue  *•  But  though  the  solid  practical  sense  of 
that  author,  and  his  aversion  to  all  vain  subtilties,  render 

f  his  authority  on  the  present  subject  very  considerable ;  yet 
is  not  this  an  afiair  to  be  decided  by  authority,  and  the 
voice  of  nature  and  experience  seems  plainly  to  oppose ' 

N|he  selfish  theory. 

We  frequendy  bestow  praise  on  virtuous  actions,  per- 
formed in  very  distant  ages  and  remote  countries ;  where 
the  utmost  subtilty  of  imagination  would  not  discover  any 
af^pearanoe  of  self-interest,  or  &)d  any  connection  of  our 
present  happiness  and  security  with  events  so  widely  se- 

A  generous,  abrave^  a  noble  deed,  performed  by  an  ad* 
versary,  commaiids  our  approbation ;  while  in  its  conse- 
quences it  may  be  acknowledged  prejudicial  to  our  parti- 
cular interest. 

When  private  advantage  concurs,  with  general  afiection 
for  virtue,  we  readily  perceive  and  avow  the  mixture  of 
these  distinct  sentiments,  which  have  a  very  difierent  feel- 
ing and  influence  on  the  mind.  We  praise,  perhaps,  with 
more  alacrity,  where  Uie  generous,  humane  action,  contri- 
butes to  our  particular  interest :  But  the  topics  of  praise, 
which  we  insist  on,  are  very  wide  of  this  circumstance. 

•  Sm  Non  [AA} 
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And  we  may  attempt  to  brmg  oyer  others  to  our  senti- 
ments, without  endeavouriDg  to  convince  them  that  they 
reap  any  advantage  from  the  actions  which  we  recommend 
to  their  approbation  and  applause. 

Frame  the  model  of  a  praise-worthy  character,  conttsto 
ing  of  all  the  most  amiable  moral  virtues :  Give  instances 
in  which  these  display  themselves  after  an  eminent  and  ex- 
traordinary manner:  You  readily  engnge  the  esteem  and 
approbation  of  all  your  audience,  who  never  so  much  aft 
inquire  in  what  age  and  country  the  peFs<m  lived  who  pos* 
aessed  these  noUe  qualities ;  a  circumstance)  however,  of 
all  others  the  most  material  to  self-love,  or  a  conicem  for 
onr  own  individual  hiqppiness* 

Once  on  a  time  a  statesman,  in  the  sbocfc  and  contest 
of  parlies,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  procure,  by  bis  eloquence^ 
die  banishment  of  an  able  adversary ;  whom  he  secretly 
fiidlowed,  otforing  him  money  for  hb  support  duviiig  his 
esdle^  and  soothing  him  with  topics  of  consalation  in  his 
misfortunes.  Ala$  I  cries  the  banished  statesmai^  with  whmi 
regretuntstlkavemy/HembmikiMcUfy  wkeneamemmki 
are  M  gemtmu  I  Virtue,  though  in  an  enemy»  here  pleased 
him;  And  ire  ako  ^vah  the  just  tribute  of  praise  and  ap» 
probation ;  wx  do  we  retract  these  sentiment^  when  we 
heat  that  the  action  passed  at  Athena  about  two  thousand 
yearsago^  andthat  the  persons'  names  were  Eschines  and 
Demosthenes. 

What  i$  Aat  it>me?  There  are  few  oceasiooa  when  this 
quesdcn  is  not  pertinent:  And  had  it  that  universal^  in«- 
fiAlible  infiuenoe  jnpfX)aed|  it  would  turn  into  ridieole  every 
composition,  and  almost  every  conversatien^  which  oontain 
MBj  praise  or  eensnie  of  men  and  manni^s. 
.  It  is. but  a  weak  subtarfuge,  when  jpressed  by  these  facts 
and  arguments^  to  say  that  we  transport  outsdves^  by  the 
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force  of  imagination,  into  distant  ages  and  countrtes,  and 
consider  the  advantage  which  we  should  have  reaped  from 
these  characters  had  we  been  contemporaries,  and  had  anj 
commerce  with  the  persons.  It  is  not  conceivable  how 
a  real  septiaaent  or  passion  can  ever  arise  from  a  known 
tiftti^iMyy  mterest;  especially  when  our  r^o^  interest  is  ^till 
kept  in  view,  and  is  often  acknowledged  to  be  entirely  dis* 
tact  fixm  tlie  iaipginary,  and  even  sometimes  oppoBite  to 
it 

,  A  man,  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  prec^nce^  cannot  iQok 
down  without  trembling ;  and  the  sentiment  of  liwiyinar jr 
danger  actuates  him^  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  and  be- 
lief of  real  safety.  But  the  imagination  is  here  as»sted  by 
the  presenceof  a  striking  object ;  and  yet  prevails  not,  ex- 
oept  it  be  also  aided  by  novel^,  and  the  unusual  appear- 
y/ance  ctikm  object  Custom  soon  reconciles  lis  to  heights 
and  precipices,  and  wears*  off  these  false  and  delusive  ter- 
rors. The  reverse  is  observaMe  in  the  estimates  which 
we  form  of  characters  and  manners;  and  the  more  we  ha<^ 
bitnate  ourselves  to  an  accurate  scrutiny  of  morals^  the 
more  delicate  feeling  do  we  acquire  of  the  most  minute 
diatinctiona  between  vice  and  virtue.  Such  frequent  oo« 
casion,  indeed,  have  we,  in  common  life,  to  pronounce  all 
kinds  of  moral  determinations,  that  no  oibgect  of  this  kind 
can  be  new  or.  unusual  to  us  {  nor  could  BnjfdUe  views  or 
prqxMsessions  maintain  their  ground  against  an  escpe- 
rienoe  so  common  and  fiuniliar.  Ea^menctf  being  chiefly 
what  forms  the  associataons  of  ideas,  it  is;  inqpossible  that 
any  association  could  estaUkh  and  support  itself  in  di- 
rect opposidon  to  that  principle. 

Usefulness  is  agieeable,  and  engages  our  approbation^ 
This  is  a  matter  cS  fiict,  .confirmed  by  daily  observation. 
But  m^  f  For  what  ?  For  some  body's  interest,  surely. 
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Whose  interest  then  ?  Not  our  own  only ;  for  our  iqipro- 
bation  frequendy  extends  farther.  It  must  therefore  be 
the  interest  6(  those  who  are  served  by  the  charaoter  or 
action  approved  of;  and  these,  we  may  conclude,  however 
remote,  are  not  totally  indifferent  to  us.  By  opening  up 
this  principle,  we  shall  discover  one  great  source  of  moral^/ 
distinctions. 


PART  11. 


SxLV-LOVE  is  a  principle  in  human  nature  of  such  ex* 
tensive  energy,  and  the  interest  of  each  individual  is  in 
general  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  community, 
that  those  philosophers  were  excusable,  who  fimcied  that 
all  our  4x>ncerh  for  the  public  might  be  resolved  into  a 
concern  for  our  own  happiness  and  pi«servatioo«  They 
saw,  eveiy  moment,  instances  of  approbation  or  Uame,  sa* 
tis&ction  or  displeasure,  towards  characters  and  adiens ; 
they  cknominated  the  objects  of  these  sentiments,  virtues 
or  vices ;  they  observed,  that  the  former  had  a  tendeni;^  t<> 
increase  the  happiness,  and  the  latter  the  misery  of  man-* 
kind;  they  adced,. whether  it  vrere  possiUe  diat  we  could 
have  any  general  concern  for  society,  or  any  disinterested 
resentment  of  the  welfiure  or  injury  of  odiers ;  thqr  found 
it  simpler  ia  consider  all  these  sentiments  as  modifications 
of  sd&love;  and  they  disopvered  a  pretence,  at  least,  for 
this  unity  of  principle,  in  that  dose  union  of  intenst  which 
is  so  observable  between  the  public  and  eacbindividaaL 

But  notwithstanding  this  frequent  confusion  of  interests, 
it  is  easy  to  attain  what  natural  philosophers,  after  Lord 
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Bacon,  have  aSeetod  to  call  the  experimeniiimcniciSf  or  that 
experiment  which  points  out  the  right  wnj  ia  adiy  doubt 
ox  ambiguity.  We  have  found  instan^ses  in  which  private 
interest  was  separate  frpm  public;  in  which  it  was  efv^n 
contrary ;  and  yet  we  observed  the  moral  sentiment  to  coii- 
tinue,  notwithstanding  this  disjunction  of  interests.  And 
wherever  these  distinct  interests;  sensibly  concurred,  we  al- 
ways found  a  sensible  increase  of  the  sentiment,  and  a  more 
warm  a£Pection  to  virtue,  and  detestation  of  vice,  or  what 

^/Ve  properly  call  gratitude  and  revenge.  Compelled  by  these 
instances,  we  must  renounce  the  theory  which  accounts  for 
every  moral  sentiment  by  the  principle  of  self-love.  We 
must  adopt  a  more  public  affection,  and  allow  that  the  in- 
terests of  society  are  not,  even  on  their  own  aocouaty  en- 
tirely indiifereiit  to  us.  Usefulness  is  only  a  tendeaqr  to 
a  certain  end ;  and  it  is  Iei  eobtradiction  in  terms,  diat  any 
thing  pleaafes  as  mesuii  to  an  end,  where  the  enditsdf  no* 
wis0  affecta  ns«  If  nseiiilnefls,  therefore,  be  a  source  of 
moral  senttnent,  and  if  this  usefulness  be  not  always  con- 
sidered with  a  reference  to  s^;  it  follows,  that  every  thing 
which  colitribnt^  to  the  bapphiess  of  society  recommends 
itself  directly  to  our  approbation  and  good*wiU.  Here  is 
a  principla  which  aeooiint*,  in  great  part,  for  the  origin 
of  moraUty :  And  tfvhat  need  we  seek  for  abstruse  and  re- 
naote.  systems^  when  diere  occurs  one  so  obvious  and  na- 

\{i»al  •  ? 

Have  we  any  difficulty  to  comprAend  the  force  of  hu- 
manity and  boisvolenoe?  Or  to  conceive,  that  the  very 
aspect  of  happaacis,  jcy,  prosperily^  gives  pleasui*e ;  that 
ofpain^''sn£bring,.8drtow,  cottmtmicates uneasiness?  The 
human  otentenance,  says  Horace^,  borrows  smiles  or  tears 

•  8«c  NoTK  [BB.] 
^  Uti  xideBtibui  stridMity  its  ientibus  adieot 
Humani  rultus.  Hor. 
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(rom  the  human  countenance.  Reduce  a  person  to  soIn 
tiide,  and  he  loses  all  enjoyment,  except  either  of  the  sen- 
sual or  apeculatire  kmd ;  and  that  because  the  movements 
of  his  heart  are  not  forwarded  by  correspondent  move- 
ments in  his  fellow-creatures.  The  signs  of  sorrow  and 
mourning,  though  arbitrary,  a£fect  us  with  melancholy ; 
but  the  natural  symptoms,  tears,  and  cries,  and  groans, 
never  fail  to  infiise  compassion  and  uneasiness.  And  if  the 
edicts  of  misery  touch  us  in  so  lively  a  manner,  can  we 
be  supposed  altogether  insensible  or  indifferent  towards  its 
causes,  when  a  malicious  or  treacherous  character  and  be- 
haviour  are  presented  to  us  ? 

We  ent^r,  I  shall  suppose,  into  a  convenient,  warm,  V 
well-contrived  apartment:  We  necessarily  receive  a  plea- 
sure from  its  very  survey ;  because  it  presents  us  with  the 
pleasing  ideas  of  ease,  satisfaction,  and  enjoyment.  The 
hospitable,*  good-humoured,  humane  landlord  appears. 
This  circumstance  surely  must  embellish  the  whole ;  nor 
can  we  easily  forbear  reflecting,  with  pleasure,  on  the  satis- 
faction which  results  to  every  one  from  his  intercourse  and 
good  offices. 

His  whole  family,  by  the  freedom,  ease,  confidence,  and 
calm  enjoyment  diflused  over  their  countenances,  suffi- 
ciently express  their  happiness.  I  have  a  pleasing  sympa- 
thy in  the  prospect  of  so  much  joy,  and  can  never  consi- 
der the  source  of  it  without  the  most  agreeable  ^notions. 

He  tells  me  that  an  oppressive  and  powerful  neighbour 
had  attempted  to  dispossess  him  of  his  inheritance,  and 
had  long  disturbed  all  his  innocent  and  social  pleasures.  I 
feel  an  immediate  indignation  arise  in  me  against  such  vio- 
lence and  injury. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  he  adds,  that  a  private  wrong  should 
proceed  from  a  man  who  had  enslaved  provinces,  depopu-* 
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lafced  cities^  mA  m^de  the  field  and  scaffold  t^ewd^widi 
human  blood*  I  am  siruqk  with  honror  fit  the  pffCMpeOI  of 
ao  much  wmry^  wd  9m  9cta«ted  by  the  atroagettt  wiipa- 
thy  agauist  xx»  imthor. 

In  gtnera^  it  is  eertftii),  tbn^  vherei^r  we  90^  whaftever 
we  reflect  on  or  converse  ebo«t»  every  thing  itiU  pMMBnty 
US  with  the  view  of  human  happinesa  or  manrjtf  md  cs>- 
citeg  in  our  breast  a  aympa Aetic  oiaTenient  of  pleasnse  or 
uneasiness.  In  our  serious  occopabonsy  in  our  cardeas 
Sunusements,  this  principle  still  exerts  its  Si^ire  energyw 

A  man  who  enters  the  theatre  is  immediate^  fltnid 
with  the  view  of  so  great  a  multitude,  participating  oC  one 
coHunon  amusement;  and  expmences»  from  their  Tery 
aspecti  a  superior  sensibility  or  dispoaitioa  of  being  albei* 
ed  with  every  sentiment  which  he  shares  with  hia  ftlfow* 
creeltures. 

He  observes  the  actors  to  be  animated  by  the  appear- 
•Me  of  a  fullattdience»  and  raised  to  a  degree  of  enthvsiasai 
which  they  cannot  command  in  any  solitaxy  or  calm  mth 
ment 

Every  movement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  skiUul  poe^  ie  com- 
municated, as  it  were,  by  magic  to  the  speetatoxs ;  who 
weep,  tremble^  resent,  r^ice,  and  are  inflamed  with  aH 
the  variety  of  passions  which  actuate  the  several  person* 
ages  of  the  drama. 

Where  any  event  crosses  our  wishes,  and  interriqitB  the 
happiness  of  the  favourite  characters,  we  feel  a  sensible 
anxie^  and  concern.  But  where  their  sufferings  proceed 
from  the  treachery,  cruelty,  or  tyranny  of  an  enemy,  our 
bveasts  are  aflEscted  with  the  liveliest  resentment  against  the 
author  of  these  calamities. 

*  It  is  here  esteemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  to  repre- 
sent any  thing  cool  and  indifferent     A  distant  friend,  or 
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ft  confidexit^  ivho  has  no  umftdMle  isterett  in  the  catas- 
trophe^ onglrt^  if  possible,  to  be  avoided  bf  tbapMt»  as 
comBumkatiDg  a  like  ladifbrence  to  the  andieBee,  aad 
cbfrfrmg  the  pvogresa  of  the  passionar 

Few  species  of  poetry  are  moie  eatartadnng  dnui  pas- 
tmal;  and  evefy  one  ia  sensible,  that  (^  cAief  aonrea  of 
its  pleasure  arises  from  those  images  of  a  g^itle  and  ten- 
der tranqaiUity  whidi  it  reprceents  in  ita  personages,  and 
cf  which  it  oonmiiukicates  a  like  sentiment  to  the  reader. 
SannaaariuS)  iHk)  transferred  the  scene  to  the  se»*shovc^ 
though  he  presented  the  most  magnificent  object  in  nature, 
is  c«N|i6sBed  to  have  enred  in  his  choice.  The  idea  of  toil, 
kbour,  and  danger,  suflered  b j  the  fiaberman,  is  painfid ; 
by  an  unaroidable  sympathy  which  attends  every  concep- 
tioD  of  bunan  happiness  or  misery. 

When  I  was  twenty,  says  a  French  poet,  Ovid  was  my 
favovzite :  Now  I  ans  forty,  I  declare  for  Horace.  We 
oiter^  to  be  sure^  more  readily  into  sentiaunts  which  re- 
semble those  we  feel  every  day :  But  no  passion,  when  well 
rqaresented,  can  be  entirely  indifferent  to  as ;  because  there 
is  none  of  whidi  every  man  has  not  with  him,  at  least,  the 
seeds  and  first  principles*  It  is  the  business  of  poetry  to 
bring  every  affisction  near  to  ss  by  lively  imagery  and  re- 
presentation, and  make  it  look  like  truth  and  reality  ;  a 
certain  proof  that,  wherever  the  reality  is  found,,  ofur 
minds  are  disposed  to  be  strongly  afiected  by  it» 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which  the  fitte  of 
states,  provinces,  or  many  individuals  is  affected,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  even  to  those  whose  welfiire  is  not  mt' 
mediately  engaged*  Such  intelligence  is  propagated  with 
celerity,  heard  with  avidi^,  and  inquired  into  with  attain' 
tion  and  concern.   The  interest  of  society  appeanf  on  this 

occasion,  to  be  in  some  degree  the  interest  of  each  tndt- 

s8 
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vidual«  The  imagination  is  sure  to  be  affected ;  thougk 
the  passions  excited  may  not  always  be  so  strong  and  steady 
as  to  have  great  influence  on  the  conduct  and  behaviour. 

The  perusal  of  a  history  seems  a  calm  entertainmmt ; 
but  would  be  no  entertainment  at  all,  did  not  our  hearts 
beat  with  correspondent  movements  to  those  which  are 
described  by  the  historian. 

Thttcydides  and  Guicdardin  support  with  diflEicnlty 
our  attention ;  while  the  former  describes  the  trivial  ren- 
counters of  the  small  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  Utter  the 
harmless  wars  of  Pisa.  The  few  persons  interested,  and 
the  small  interest,  fill  not  the  imagination,  and  engage  not 
the  affections.  The  deep  distress  of  the  numerous  Athe- 
nian army  before  Syracuse ;  the  danger  which  so  nearly 
threatens  Venice ;  these  excite  compassion ;  these  move 
terror  and  anxiety. 

The  indifferent,  uninteresting  style  of  Suetonius,  equally 
with  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  may  convince  us  of 
the  cruel  depravity  of  Nero  or  Tiberius ;  but  what  a  dif- 
ference of  sentiment  i  While  the  former  coldly  relates  the 
acts,  the  latter  sets  before  our  eyes  the  venerable  figures 
of  a  Soranus  and  a  Thrasea,  intrepid  in  their  fate,  and  on- 
ly moved  by  the  melting  sorrows  of  their  fi*iendsand  kin- 
dred. What  sympathy  then  touches  every  human  heart ! 
What  indignation  against  the  tyrant,  whose  causeless  fear 
or  unprovoked  malice  gave  rise  to  such  detestable  barba- 
rity ! 

If  we  bring  these  subjects  nearer ;  if  we  remove  all  sus- 
picion of  fiction  and  deceit ;  what  powerful  concern  is  ex- 
cited, and  how  much  superior,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
narrow  attachments  of  self-love  and  private  interest !  Po- 
pular sedition,  party  zeal,  a  devoted  obedience  to  factious 
leaders ;  these  are  some  of  the  most  visible,  though  less 
laudable  effects  of  this  social  sympathy  in  human  nature. 
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.  The  frivolousness  of  the  subject,  toes  ^^  ™&y  observe,  is 
not  able  to  detach  us  entirely  from  what  carries  an  image 
of  human  sentiment  and  affection. 

When  a  person  stutters,  and  pronounces  with  difficulty, 
we  even  sympathize  with  this  trivial  uneasiness,  and  suffer 
for  hint.  And  it  is  a  rule  in  criticism,  that  every  combi- 
nation of  syllables  or  letters,  which  gives  pain  to  the  organs 
of  speech  in  the  recital,  appears  also,  from  a  species  of  sym- 
pathy, harsh  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Nay,  when  we 
run  over  a  book  with  our  eye,  we  are  sensible  of  such  un- 
harmonious  composition ;  because  we  still  imagine,  that  a 
person  recites  it  to  us,  and  suffers  from  the  pronunciation 
of  these  jarring  sounds.     So  delicate  is  our  sympathy  ! 

Easy  and  unconstrained  postures  and  motions  are  always 
beautiful:  An  air  of  health  and  vigour  is  agreeable:  Clothes 
which  warm,  without  burdening  the  body ;  which  cover, 
without  imprisoning  the  limbs,  are  well-fashioned.  In 
every  judgment  of  beau^,  the  feelings  of  the  person  af- 
fected enter  into  consideration,  and  communicates  to  the 
spectator  similar  touches  of  pain  or  pleasure  *.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  we  can  pronounce  no  judgment  concern- 
ing the  character  and  conduct  of  men,  without  consider* 
ing  the  tendencies  of  their  actions,  and  the  happiness  or 
misery  which  thence  arises  to  society  ?  what  association  of 
ideas  would  ever  operate,  were  that  principle  here  totally 
inactive^? 

If  any  man,  from  a  cold  insensibility,  or  narrow  selfish* 
ness  of  temper,  is  unaifected  with  the  images  of  human 

*  **  D«oeiitior  eqniu  ^us  aitiicte  lunt  ilia ;  sad  idem  Telociar.     Pulcber 
"  wpectii  fdt  athlflU,  cujus  UcertiM  ezereiutio  ezpreiait;  idem  certamini  pa» 
"  ratior.     Nunquam  enim  spedef  ab  uiUitate  dividitnr.     Sed  hoc  quidem 
**  discernere  modid  judicii  est.**     Quintilian  Inst.  lib.  viii.  c^  5. 
^  See  Non  [CC] 
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happioess  or  misery,  he  must  be  equally  indiffisrent  to  the 
images  of  vice  and  Tirtoe :  As,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  al- 
ways found,  that  a  warm  concern  tost  the  interests  of  our 
species  is  attended  with  a  delicate  feeling  of  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions ;  a  strong  resentment  of  injury  done  to  men ;  a 
lively  approbation  of  their  welfare.  In  this  particular, 
though  great  superiority  is  observable  of  one  man  abovie 
another ;  yet  none  are  so  entirely  indiflferent  to  the  inte- 
rests of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  to  perceive  no  distinctions 
of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
tendencies  of  actions  and  principles.  How,  indeed,  can 
we  suppose  it  possible  in  any  one,  who  wears  a  human 
heart,  that  if  there  be  subjected  to  Jiis  censure  one  cha- 
racter or  system  of  conduct  which  is  beneficial,  and  an- 
other which  is  pernicious  to  his  spedes  or  community,  he 
will  not  so  much  as  give  a  cool  preference  to  the  former, 
or  ascribe  to  it  the  smallest  merit  or  regard  ?  Let  us  sup- 
pose such  a  person  ever  so  selfish ;  let  private  interest  have 
engrossed  ever  so  much  his  attention;  yet  in  instances 
where  that  is  not  concerned,  he  must  unavoiciably  feel  wome 
propensity  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  make  it  an  object 
of  choice,  if  every  thing  else  be  equal.  Would  any  man, 
who  is  walking  along,  tread  as  willingly  on  another's  gouty 
toes,  whom  he  has  no  quarrel  with,  as  on  the  hard  flint 
and  pavement?  Hiere  is  here  surely  a  difference  in  the 
case.  We  surely  take  into  consideration  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  others,  in  weighing  the  several  motives  of 
action,  and  incline  to  the  former,  where  no  private  regards 
draw  us  to  seek  our  own  promotion  or  advantage  by  the 
injury  of  our  fellow-creatures.  And  if  the  principles  of 
humanity  are  capable,  in  many  instances,  of  influencing 
our  actions,  they  roust,  at  all  times,  have  aome  authority 
over  our  sentiments,  and  give  us  a  general  approbation  of 
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what  is  useftd  to  society,  tind  blamte  of  what  is  daDgerons 
dr  pemfCMWS.  Hie  degrees  of  these  s^itiments  may  be 
die  8ttli§e6t  of  controT«rfty ;  but  the  reality  of  their  exist- 
ence^ oHe  Ahottld  think,  aiiist  be  Admitted  in  erery  theory 
or  sy^dem. 

A  oreeSttre^  dt>solttOely  maliciottsaihd  qpiteful,  were  there 
Miy  sueh  in  nMut^,  mudt  be  wor^  than  iadififerent  to  Ihe 
images  of  i^ee  and  virtue.  All  his  sentiments  must  be  in- 
tForted)  and  directly  opposite  to  those  whidi  prevail  in  the 
humMi  ^)e<sies.  Whatever  bontribtttes  to  the  good  of  man*- 
kbtkd^  US  il  trosdes  the  constant  bent  of  his  wishes  ahd  de- 
sireS)  mtist  |)rodUGe  Uneftsiness  and  disapprobation ;  asid) 
oil  the  contrary,  whatever  is  the  sotiree  of  disorder  and 
misery  in  society,  must,  for  the  same  reason,  be  regarded 
witb  pleesttre  Mid  complaoaney.  Timon,  who^  probably 
from  his  afflicted  spleen,  more  than  any  invetemte  nudice, 
was  denominated  theman4iateis  embraeed  Alcibiades  with 
great  fondness.  Go  on,  mighoig!  cried  he^  wquire  thewn^ 
jHdentet>fAB  peopk:  Y<m  witt  ente  dcof^  I  ftns^  be  ^ 
emtft  t^yr&a  calamiiiei  fy  tkem*:  Conld  we  admit  the  two 
piinciples  of  the  Manicheans^  it  is  an  infidlible  oonsequenoe 
that  their  sentiments  of  human  ftetions,  as  Well  aa  bf  every 
thing  elsi^  must  be  totally  opposite,  and  that  ev^y  instance 
of  justice  and  humanitf,  6rom  its  iaecessary  tendency^  must 
please  the  one  deity  and  displease  die  other.  All  iaaii«- 
kind  so  far  resemble  the  good  jfrtinoiple,  that,  Ivhere  in« 
terest,  <^  revenge,  ot  envy,  prevents  not  oiir  disp08iti6n» 
we  are  always  inclined,  from  our  natural  phillmtfarojpLyv  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  happiness  of  socie^^  nnd  eonse*- 
quently  to  vikttie  above  its  opposite.  Absolute^  unprovo- 
ked, disinterested  malice,  has  never,  perhaps,  plaice  in  any 

*  Plutarch  in  vita  Ale. 
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human  breast ;  or  if  it  had,'  must  there  pervert  all  the  sel^ 
timents  of  morab,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  humanity*  If 
the  cruelty  of  Nero  be  allowed  entirely  voluntary,  and  not 
rather  the  effect  of  constant  fear  and  resentment;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Tigellinus,  preferably  to  Seneca  or  Burrhus» 
must  have  possessed  his  steady  and  uniform  approbation. 

A  statesman  or  patriot,  who  serves  our  own  country,  in 
our  own  time,  has  always  a  more  passionate  regard  paid 
to  him,  than  one  whose  beneficial  influence  operated  on 
distant  ages  or  remote  nations ;  where  the  good,  resulting 
from  his  generous  humanity,  being  less  connected  with  us, 
seems  more  obscure,  and  afiects  us  with  a  less  lively  sym« 
pathy.  We  may  own  the  merit  to  be  equally  great,  though 
our  sentiments  are  not  raised  to  an  equal  height  in  both 
cas6s.  The  judgment  here  corrects  the  inequalities  of  our 
internal  emotions  and  perceptions ;  in  like  manner,  as  it 
preserves  us  fix>m  error,  in  the  several  variations  of  images, 
presented  to  our  external  senses.  The  same  object,  at  a 
double  distance,  really  throws  on  the  eye  a  picture  of  but 
half  the  bulk ;  yet  we  imagine  that  it  appears  of  the  same 
sise  in  both  situations ;  because  we  know  that^  on  our  ap- 
proach to  it,  its  image  would  expand  on  the  eye,  and  that 
the  di£ference  consists  not  in  the  object  itseli^  but  in  our 
position  with  regard  to  iu  And,  indeed,  without  such  a 
correction  of  appearances,  both  in  internal  and  external 
sentiment,  men  could  never  think  or  talk  steadily  on  any 
subject;  while  their  fluctuating  situations  produce  a  con- 
tinual variation  on  objects,  and  throw  them  into  such  dif- 
ferent and  contrary  lights  and  positions  K 

The  more  we  converse  with  mankind,  and  the  greater 
(ocial  intercourse  we  maintain,  the  more  shall  we  be  £EimiU<* 

»  See  Note  [DD.] 
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uized  to  these  general  preferences  and  distinctions,  without 
which  onr  conversation 'and  discourse  could  scarcely  be 
rendered  intelligible  to  each  other.     Every  man's  interest 
is  peculiar  to  himself  and  the  aversions  and  desires  which 
result  from  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  a£fect  others  in  a  like 
degree.     General  language,  therefore,  being  formed  for 
general  use,  must  be  moulded  on  some  more  general  views, 
and  must  affix  the  epithets  of  praise  or  blame,  in  confor- 
mity to  sentiments  which  arise  from  the  general  interests 
of  the  community.     And  if  these  sentiments,  in  most  men, 
be  not  so  strong  as  those  which  have  a  reference  to  private 
good ;  yet  still  they  must  make  some  distinction,  even  in 
persons  the  most  depraved  and  selfish ;  and  must  attach 
the  notion  of  good  to  a  beneficent  conduct^  and  of  evil  to 
the  contrary.     Sympathy,  we  shall  allow,  is  much  fainter 
than  our  concern  for  ourselves,  and  sympathy  with  persons 
remote  firom  us  much  fainter  than  that  with  persons  near 
and  contiguous;  but  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  necessary 
ibr  us,  in  our  calm  judgments  and  discourse  concerning 
the  characters  of  men,  to  neglect  all  these  differences,  and 
r&der  our  senUnients  more  public  and  social.     Besides, 
that  we  ourselves  often  change  our  situation  in  this  particu- 
lar, we  every  day  meet  with  persons  who  are  in  a  situation 
different  from  us,  and  who  could  never  converse  with  us 
were  we  to  remain  constantly  in  that  position  and  point  of 
view  which  is  peculiar  to  ourselves.     The  intercourse  of 
sentiments,  therefore,  in  society  and  conversation,  makes 
us  form  some  general  unalterable  standard,  by  which  we 
may  approve  or  disapprove  of  characters  and  manners. 
And  though  the  heart  takes  not  part  entirely  with  those 
general  notions,  nor  regulates  all  its  love  and  hatred  by 
the  universal,  abstract  differences  of  vice  and  virtue,  with- 
out regard  to  self,  or  the  persons  with  whom  we  are  more 
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intimately  connected ;  yet  have  these  moral  di^^ences  a 
considerable  influence ;  and  being  sufficient,  at  least,  for 
discourse,  serve  all  our  purposes  in  company,  in  the  pal«- 
pit,  in  the  theatre,  and  in  the  schools  *. 

Thus,  in  whatever  light  we  take  this  subject,  the  merit 
ascribed  to  the  social  virtues  appears  still  uniform,  and  »• 
rises  chiefly  from  that  regard  which  the  natural  sentiment 
of  benevolence  engages  us  to  pay  to  the  interests  of  maoi 
kind  and  society.    If  we  ccmsider  the  principles  of  the 
human  make,  'such  as  they  appear  to  daily  experience  and 
observation,  we  must,  a  priori^  conclude  it  impossible  for 
such  a  creature  as  man  to  be  totally  indifferent  to  the  well 
or  ill  being  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  not  readily,  of  fainn 
self,  to  pronounce,  where  nothing  gives  him  any  particular 
bias,  that  what  promotes  their  happiness  is  good,  what 
tends  to  their  misery  is  evil,  without  any  farther  regard  or 
consideration.    Here  then  are  the  faint  mdiments  at  leasts 
or  outlines,  of  a  general  distinction  between  actions;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  humanity  of  the  person  is  supposed  to 
increase,  his  connection  with  those  who  are  injured  or  be- 
nefited, and  his  lively  conception  of  their  misery  or  happi- 
ness ;  his  consequent  censure  or  approbation  acquires  pro- 
portionable vigour.  There  is  no  necessity  that  a  generous 
action,  barely  mentioned  in  an  old  history  or  remote  g*^ 
zette,  should  communicate  any  strong  feelings  of  applause 
and  admiration.    Virtue,  placed  at  such  a  distance,  is  like 
a  fixed  star,  which,  though  to  the  eye  of  reason  it  may  ap- 
pear as  luminous  as  the  sun  in  his  meridian,  is  so  infinite- 
ly removed  as  to  afiect  the  senses  neither  with  light  nor 
heat     Bring  this  virtue  nearer,  by  our  acquaintance  or 
coimection  with  the  persons,  or  even  by  an  eloquent  reci- 

«  See  NoTi  [£E.] 
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tal  of  the  case ;  our  hearts  are  iannediately  caught,  ow( 
sympathy  enlivened,  and  our  oool  approbation  eoaverted 
into  the  warmest  sentiments  of  friendship  and  regard. 
These  seem  necessary  and  infallibk  conseqnences  of  the 
general  principles  of  human  nature,  as  discovered  in 
common  life  and  practice. 

Again ;  reverse  these  views  and  reasonings :  Consider 
die  matter  a  potierwri ;  and  weighing  the  consequences, 
inquire  if  the  merit  of  social  virtue  be  not,  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure,  derived  from  the  feelings  of  humanity  with  which  it 
afiects  the  spectators.  It  appears  to  be  matter  of  fact,-  that 
the  circumstance  of  titililty^  in  all  subjects,  is  a  source  of 
praise  and  ^probation :  That  it  is  constantly  appealed  to 
in  all  moral  decbions  concerning  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
actions :  Tliat  it  is  the  $ote  source  of  that  high  regard  paid 
to  justice,  fidelity,  honour,  allegiance,  and  chastity:  That  it 
is  inseparable  firom  all  the  other  social  virtues,  humanity, 
generosity,  charity,  aliability,  lenity,  mercy,  and  modera- 
tion :  And,  in  a  word,  it  is  a  foundation  of  the  chief  part 
of  morals,  which  has  a  reference  to  mankind  and  our  fel- 
low-creatures. 

-  It  appears  also  diat,  in  our  general  approbation  of  cha- 
racters and  manners,  the  useful  tendency  of  the  social  vir* 
tues  moves  us  not  by  any  regards  to  sel&interest,  but  has 
an  influence  much  more  universal  and  extensive.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  tendency  to  public  good,  and  to  the  promo- 
ting of  peace,  harmony,  and  order  in  society,  does  always, 
by  affecting  the  benevolent  principles  of  our  frame,  en- 
gage us  on  the  side  of  the  social  virtues.  And  it  appears, 
as  an  additional  confirmation,  that  these  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  sympathy  enter  so  deeply  into  all  our  senti- 
ments, and  have  so  powerfiil  an  influence,  as  may  enable 
them  to  excite  the  strongest  censure  and  applause.     The 
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present  theory  is  the  simple  result  of  all  these  inferences^ 
each  of  which  seems  founded  on  uniform  experience  and 
observation* 

Were  it  doubtful  whether  there  were  any  such  princi- 
ple in  our  nature  as  humanity  or  a  concern  for  others,  yet 
when  we  see,  in  numberless  instances,  that  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  interest  of  society,  is  so  highly  ap- 
proved of,  we  ought  thence  to  learn  the  force  of  the  bene- 
volent principle ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to 
please  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the  end  is  totally  indi£fe- 
rent  On  the  other  hand,  were  it  doubtful  whether  there 
were  implanted  in  our  nature  any  general  principle  of  mo- 
ral blame  and  approbation,  yet  when  we  see,  in  number- 
less instances,  the  influence  of  humanily,  we  ought  thence 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  every  thing 
which  promotes  the  interests  of  society  must  communicate 
pleasure^  and  what  is  pernicious  give  uneasiness.  Bnt 
when  these  different  reflections  and  observations  concur 
in  establishing  the  same  conclusion,  must  they  not  be- 
stow an  undisputed  evidence  upon  it  ? 

It  is,  however,  hoped  that  the  progress  of  this  argument 
will  bring  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  present  theory,  by 
showing  the  rise  of  other  sentiments  of  esteem  and  regard 
from  the  same  or  like  principles* 
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OF  QUALITIES  USEFUL  TO  OURSELVES. 


PART  I. 


It  seems  evident,  that  where  a  quality  or  habit  is  subjected 
to  our  examination,  if  it  appear  in  any  respect  prejudicial 
to  the  person  possessed  of  it,  or  such  as  incapacitates  him 
for  business  and  action,  it  is  instantly  blamed,  and  ranked 
among  hb  faults  and  imperfections.  Indolence,  negligence, 
want  of  order  and  method,  obstinacy,  fickleness,  rashness, 
credulity ;  these  qualities  were  never  esteemed  by  any  one 
indifferent  to  a  character,  much  less  extolled  as  accom- 
plishments or  virtues.  The  prejudice  resulting  from  them 
immediately  strikes  our  eye,  and  gives  lis  the  sentiment  of 
pain  and  disapprobation. 

No  quali^,  it  is  allowed,  is  absolutely  either  blameable 
or  praise-worthy.  It  is  all  according  to  its  degree.  A  due 
medium,  says  the  Peripatetics,  is  the  characteristic  of 
virtue.  But  this  medium  is  chiefly  determined  by  utility. 
A  proper  celerity,  for  instance,  and  dispatch  in  business, 
is  commendable.  When  defective,  no  progress  is  ever 
made  in  the  execution  of  any  purpose :  When  excessive, 
it  engages  us  in  precipitate  and  ilI*concerted  measures  and 
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enterprises :  By  such  reasonings  we  fix  the  proper  and 
commendable  mediocrity  in  all  moral  and  prudential  dis- 
quisitions ;  and  never  lose  view  of  the  advantages  which 
resnlt  firom  any  character  or  habit. 

'^  Now,  as  these  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  person  pos- 
sessed of  the  character,  it  can  never  be  se{^ftw€  which  ren- 
ders the  prospect  of  them  agreeable  to  us,  the  spectators, 

\and  prompts  our  esteem  and  approbation.  No  force  of 
imagination  can  convert  us  into  another  person,  and  make 
us  fancy  that  we,  being  that  person,  reap  benefit  firom 
those  valuable  qualities  which  bekmg  to  him.  Or  if  it  did, 
no  celerity  of  imagination  could  immediately  transport  us 
back  into  ourselves,  and  make  us  love  and  esteem  the  per- 
son as  different  fi*om  us.  Views  and  sentiments  so  oppo- 
site to  known  trath,  and  to  each  olber»  could  nev^  have 
places  at  tb«  same  tiB^  in  the  same  person*  All  aospi- 
cioni  theatre,  of  selfish  regards  is  b«re  totally  excluded. 
It  is  a  quite  different  principfe  whieb  actoatea  owr  bo- 
soio,  and  interests  us  in  the  feUeity  of  tlie  person  whom  we 
contemplate.  Where  hia  natural  talents  and  ac^^uired  abi- 
lities give  us  the  proagiect  of  elevation^  advancement,  a  ft- 
gmre  in  life,  prosperous  svoeess,  a  steady  cconmaad  over 
fortune,  and  the  execution  of  great  or  advanti^gcvcMis  oa- 
dertakings ;  we  are  struck  with  such  i^^reeable  inu^^  and 
feel  a  complacency  and  regard  immediately  arise  timards 
him*  The  ideas  of  happiness^  j^,  triumplH  prosperity, 
are  connected  with  every  circumstance  oC  bis  character, 
and  diffuse  over  our  minds  a  i^easing  sentiment  of  sympa^ 
thy  and  humanily  •. 

Let  us  suppose  a  person  originaUy  firamed  so  as  t»  have 
no  manner  of  concern  for  his  feUow-creatures,  but  to  re- 

•  See  Nou  [FF.] 
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gard  tke  happtness  and  misery  of  all  aenaible  beings  with 
greater  indifference  than  even  two  contiguous  shades  of 
the  same  colour.  Let  ua  suppose^  if  the  proaperity  of  na- 
tkma  were  laid  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  min  on  the 
othefv  and  he  were  dettred  to  choose;  that  he  would  stand 
like  At  schoohoMOi's  ass,  irresolute  and  imdetermined  be- 
tween equal  motiyes ;  or  rather,  like  the  sam^  ass  be^^eai 
two  pieces  of  wood  cvr  marble,  without  any  inc^inatifm  or 
propensity  tjo  either  side..  The  consequence,  I  believe, 
must  be  allowed  just,  that  such  a  person,  being  absolutely 
iinooncemed,  either  fer  the  public  good  of  a  ccMnmuni^, 
or  the  private  utility  of  others,  would  look  on.  every  qua- 
lity, however  pernicious,  or  however  beneficial  to  society, 
or  to  its  possessor,  with  the  same  indifference  as  on  the 
most  common  and  uninteresting  object. 

But  if,  instead  of  this  fancied  monster,  we  suppose  a 
man  to  form  a  judgment  or  determination  in  the  ease,  there 
is  to  him  a  plain  foundation  of  prefer^ice,  where  every 
thing  else  is  equal ;  and  however  cool  his  choice  may  be, 
if  his  heart  be  sdflsh,  or  if  the  persons  interested  be  remote 
from  him;  there  must  still  be  a  choice  or  distinction  be* 
tween  what  is  useful  and  what  is  pernicious.   Now  this  dis* 
tindtion  is  the  same  in  all  its  parts,  with  the  maiud  disimc^ 
tioHf  whose  foundation  has  been  so  often,  and  so  much  in 
vain  inquired  after.     The  same  endowments  of  the  mind, 
m  every  circumstance,  are  agreeable  to  the  sentiment  of 
morals  and  to  that  of  humanity ;  the  same  temper  is  sus- 
ceptible of  high  degrees  of  the  one  sentiment  and  of  the 
other ;  and  the  same  alteration  in  the  objects,  by  their 
nearer  approach  or  by  connections,  enlivens  the  one  and 
the  other.     By  all  the  rules  of  philosophy,  therefore,  we 
must  conclude,  that  these  sentiments  are  originally  the 
same ;  since^  in  each  particular,  even  the  most  minute, 
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they  are  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  are  moved  by  the 
same  objects. 

Why  do  philosophers  infer,  with  the  greatest  certainty^ 
that  the  moon  is  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the  same  force  of  gr»> 
vily  that  makes  bodies  fiill  near  the  sarfiice  of  the  earthy 
bnt  because  these  effects  are,  upon  computation,  found  si* 
milar  and  equal  ?  and  must  not  this  argument  bring  as 
strong  conviction  in  moral  as  in  natural  disquisiti<Mis  ? 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  qualities  use- 
ful to  the  possessor  are  approved  of,  and  the  contrary  cen« 
sured,  would  be  superfluous.  The  least  reflection  on  what 
is  every  day  experienced  in  life  will  be  sufficient  We 
shall  only  mention  a  few  instances,  in  order  to  remove,  if 
possible,  all  doubt  and  hesitation. 

The  quality  the  most  necessary  for  the  execution  of  any 
useful  enterprise^  is  Discretion  ;  by  which  we  carry  on 
a  safe  intercourse  with  others,  give  due  attention  to  our 
own  and  to  their  character,  weigh  each  circumstance  of  the 
business  which  we  undertake,  and  employ  the  surest  and 
safest  means  for  the  attainment  of  any  end  or  purpose.  To 
a  Cromwell,  perhaps,  or  a  De  Retz,  discretion  may  ap- 
pear an  alderman-like  virtue,  as  Dr  Swifl  calls  it ;  and  be- 
ing incompatible  with  those  vast  designs  to  which  their 
courage  and  ambition  prompted  them,  it  might  really,  in 
them,  be  a  Eetult  or  imperfection.  But  in  the  conduct  of 
ordinary  life,  no  virtue  is  more  requisite,  not  only  to  ob- 
tain success,  but  to  avoid  the  most  fatal  miscarriages  and 
disappointments.  The  greatest  parts  without  it^  as  ob- 
served by  an  elegant  writer,  may  be  fatal  to  their  owner ; 
as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye,  was  only  the  more  ex- 
posed, on  account  of  his  enormous  strength  and  stature. 

The  best  character  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  too  per- 
fect for  human  nature,  is  that  which  is  not  swayed  by  tem- 
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per  of  any  kind ;  but  alternately  employs  enterprise  and 
caution,  as  each  is  tu^/U  to  the  particular  purpose  intend- 
ed Such  is  the  excellence  which  St  Eyremond  ascribes 
to  Mareschal  Turenne,  who  displayed  every  campaign,  as 
he  grew  older,  more  temerity  in  his  military  enterprises ; 
and  being  now,  from  long  experience,  perfi^ctly  acquainted 
with  every  incident  in  war,  he  advanced  with  great  firm- 
ness and  security,  in  a  road  so  well  known  to  him.  Fa* 
bius,  says  Machiavel,  was  cautious ;  Scipio  enterprising : 
And  both  succeeded,  because  the  situation  of  the  Roman 
affiiirs,  during  the  command  of  eadb,  was  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  his  genius ;  but  both  would  have  failed  had  these  si- 
tuations been  reversed.  He  is  happy  whose  circumstances 
suit  his  temper ;  but  he  is  more  excellent  who  can  suit  his 
temper  to  any  circumstances. 

What  need  is  there  to  display  the  praises  of  Industry, 
and  to  extol  its  advantages,  the  acquisition  of  power  and 
riches,  or  in  raising  what  we  call  ^^Jbrtime  in  the  world? 
The  tortoise,  according  to  the  &ble^  by  his  perseverance, 
gained  the  race  of  the  hare,  though  possessed  of  much  su- 
perior swiftness.  A  man's  time^  when  well  husbanded,  is  ^ 
like  a  cultivated  fields  of  which  a  few  acres  produce  more 
of  what  is  useful  to  life,  than  extensive  provinces,  even  of 
the  richest  soil,  when  overrun  with  weeds  and  brambles. 

But  all  prospect  of  success  in  life,  or  even  of  tolerable 
subsistence^  must  fail,  where  a  reasonable  Frugality  is 
wanting.  The  heap,  instead  of  increasing,  diminishes  dai- 
ly, and  leaves  its  possessor  so  much  more  unhappy,  as,  not 
having  been  able  to  confine  his  expenses  to  a  large  reve- 
nue^ he  will  stall  less  be  able  to  live  contentedly  on  a  small 
one.    The  souls  of  men,  according  to  Plato  *    inflamed 

•  Fluedo. 
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with  impure  appetites,  and  losing  the  body,  which  alone 
a£Porded  means  of  satisfaction^  hdver  fd)out  the  earth,  and 
haunt  the  places  where  their  bodies  are  deposited ;  pbsse^a* 
ed  with  a  longing  desire  to  recoirer  the  lost  organs  of  sen* 
sation.  So  may  we  see  worthless  prodigals^  haring-  con« 
stttned  their  fortune  in  wild  debauches,  tbrastiiig  theoK 
selves  into  every  plentiftd  table,  and  every  party  of  ple»- 
snre,  hated  even  by  the  vicious^  and  despised  even  by  foolOL 
.  The  one  extreme  of  frugality  is  ovorMX,  which,  as  it  both 
deprives  a  man  of  all  use  of  his  riches,  and  checks  hospii* 
tolity  and  every  social  enjoyment,  is  justly  censured  on  a 
double  account.  ProHgatity^  the  other  extreme,  ib  eonh- 
moody  more  hurtflil  to  a  man  himself;  and  each  of  these 
extremes  is  blamed  above  the  other,  according  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  person  who  censures,  and  according  to  hib 
greater  ot  less  sensibility  to  pleasure^  e^er  social  or  sen- 
sual. 

Qualities  often  derive  their  merit  from  complicated 
sources.  Honuty^fiiMjii  thohi  ve  praised  for  their  im- 
mediate tendency  lo  pixMnote  the  interests  of  society ;  but 
after  those  virtues  are  oiycs  estohlisfaed  upon  this  founda- 
tion, they  are  also  considered  am  advantageous  to  the  pitr- 
son  himseli^  and  as  the  aOurceof  that  trust  and  confidence, 
which  am  alone  ^ive  a  jtaan  any  consideration  in  liibi  One 
becomes  contemptabje^  no  lees  than  odious^  wiittn  he  for- 
gets the  duty  whidi,  in. this  pai^ulat,  he  owes  to  htflSMlf 
IM  weU  OS  to  society. 

Perhaps  this  consUdration  is  me  eAii^source  of  die  high 
.Uame  whidi  is  dirown  on  any  instawte  bf  failure  amunllg; 
women  in  point  of  dumiity.  The  greatest  regard  which 
can  be  acquired  by  that  sex  is  derived  frUmtbelr  fidelity ; 
and  a  woman  becomes  cheap  and  vulgar,  loses  her  rank, 
and  is  exposed  to  every  insult,  t^ho  is  deficient  in  this  par- 
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ticalan  The  sxtiallest  failure  is  here  sufficient  to  blast  het 
€hmttier»  A  fem^  Has  so  maay  cypporlunities  of  seoreU 
ly  indnlging  these  appetites^  that  nothing  ban  give  us  se* 
eurity  but  her  absolute  modesty  and  reserve;  and  irbens 
a  breach  is  once  made^  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  folly  re* 
paired*  If  a  man  behave  with  cowardice  od  one  ocdision, 
a  oontnury  coniuot  reinstates  him  in  his  character.  But 
by  what  action  can  a  woman^  whose  behaviour  has  once 
beexk  diasolnte,  be  able  to  assure  us  that  she  has  foiined 
better  resolutions,  and  has  self<>coininand  enough  Uk  carry 
them  into  execution  ?  / 

All  men^  it  is  allowed,  are  equally  desirons  of  hi^piness; 
but  few  are  successful  in  the  pursuit :  One  considevahjle 
cause  is  the  want  of  Strbngth  of  Mind,  which  might  en^ 
able  them  to  resist  the  temptation  of  present  ease  or  plea^' 
atnre,  and  carry  them  forward  in  the  search  of  more  dis^ 
tant  profit  and.  enjoyment*  Oar  affbctions,  on  a  general 
pro^>ect  of  their  objects,  fiorm  certain  ruks  of  ccmduct,  taid 
certain  measures  of  preference  of  one  above  another :  Aitd 
these  decisions,  though  really  the  result  of  our  calm  pas^- 
sions  and  propensities,  (for  what  else  can  pronoimce  any 
object  eligible,  or  the  contrary,)  are  yetsatd,  by  anatumi 
Abuse  of  terms,  to  be  the  determinations  of  pure  f^cMn 
and  lefleotimi.  But  whoti  some  of  these  objects  apptoach 
nearer  to  ns,  or  acquire  the  advantages  of  fkvourable  lights 
and  positions,  which  catch  the  heart  or  imtLgifit^n ;  our 
general  rescdutions  are  frequently  confounded,  a  small  en^ 
yejmtoA  preferred,  and  lasting  shame  and  sorrow  entailed 
upon  us*  And  however  poets  may  employ  their  wit  and 
^ioqQttnce  in  celebrating  piiBSent  plea^nre^  and  rejecting 
«11  diBtant  views  to  fame^  health,  or  fortune ;  it  is  ot^viouS 
that  this  practice  is  the  source  of  all  dissoluteness  and  dis- 
order, repentance  and  misery.  A;  man  of  a  strong  and  de- 
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temper  adheres  tenaciously  to  his  general  reso* 
lutions,  and  is  neither  seduced  by  the  allurements  of  plea- 
sure, nor  terrified  by  the  menaces  of  pain ;  but  keeps  still 
in  view  those  distant  pursuits,  by  which  he  at  once  en- 
sures his  happiness  and  his  honoui^ 

Self-satisfaction,  at  least  in  some  deiiree.  is  an  advan- 
tage  which  equally  attends  the  Fool  and  the  Wise  Man  : 
But  it  is  the  only  one ;  nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance 
in  the  conduct,  of  life,  where  they  are  upon  an  equal  fix>t- 
ing*  Business,  books,  conversation ;  for  all  of  these,  a  fool 
is  totally  incapacitated;  and,  except  condemned  by  hb 
station  to  the  coarsest  drudgery,  remains  a  iMefess  burden 
upon  the  earth.  Accordingly,  it  is  found,  that  men  are 
extremely  jealous  of  their  character  in  this  particular ;  and 
many  instances  are  seen  of  profligacy  and  treachery,  the 
most  avowed  and  unreserved ;  none  of  bearing  patiently 
the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Dicaearchus, 
the  Macedonian  general,  who,  as  Polybius  tells  us  %  open- 
ly erected  one  altar  to  impiety,  another  to  injustice,  in  or- 
der to  bid  defiance  to  mankind ;  even  he,  I  am  well  as- 
sured, would  have  started  at  the  epithet  ot/boly  and  have 
meditiited  revenge  for  so  injurious  an  appellation.  Except 
the  affection  of  parents,  the  strongest  and  most  indissolu- 
ble bond  in  nature,  no  connectbn  has  strength  sufficient 
to  support  the  disgust  arising  Urorn  this  character*  Love 
itself,  which  can  subsist  under  treachery,  ingratitude^  ma- 
lice, and  infidelity,  is  immediately  extinguished  by  it^ 
when  perceived  and  acknowledged ;  nor  are  deformi^  and 
old  age  moi-e  fatal  to  the  dominion  of  that  passion.  So 
dreadfiil  are  the  ideas  of  an  utter  inci^iacity  for  any  pur- 
pose or  undertaking,  and  of  continued  error  and  miscon- 
duct in  life ! 

*  Ub.  Xfii.  cap.  35, 
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When  it  is  asked,  whether  a  quick  or  slow  a{^rehehsioii 
be  most  vahiable?  Whether  one  that,  at  first  view,  pe- 
netrates far  into  a  subject,  but  can  perform  nothing  upon 
study ;  or  a  contrary  character,  which  must  work  out  every 
thing  by  dint  of  application  ?  Whether  a  dear  head  or  a 
copious  invention  ?  Whether  a  profound  genius  or  a  sure 
judgment  ?  In  short,  what  character,  or  peculiar  turn  of 
understanding  is  more  excellent  than  another?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  we  can  answer  none  of  these  questions,  without 
considering  whidi  of  those  qualities  capacitates  a  man  best 
for  the  world,  and  carries  him  farthest  in  any  undertaking. 

If  refined  sense  and  exalted  sense  be  not  so  U9^d  as 
common  sense,  their  rari^,  dieir  novelty,  and  the  noble- 
ness of  their  objects,  make  some  compensation,  and  ren- 
der them  the  admiration  of  mankind :  As  gold,  though 
less  serviceable  than  iron,  acquires,  from  its  scarcity,  a  va- 
lue which  is  much  superior. 

The  defects  of  judgment  can  be  supplied  by  no  art  or 
invention ;  but  those  of  Memory  frequently  may,  both  in 
business  and  in  study,  by  method  and  industry,  and  by 
diligence  in  committing  every  thing  to  writing;  and  we 
scarcely  ever  hear  a  short  memory  given  as  a  reason  for  a 
man's  failure  in  any  undertaking.  But  in  ancient  times, 
when  no  man  could  make  a  figure  without  the  talent  of 
spedung,  and  when  the  audience  were  too  delicate  to  bear 
such  crude,  undigested  hutuigues  as  our  extemporary  orar 
lorsofiferiaft  public  assemblies;  the  faculty  of  memory  was 
then  of  the  utmost  consequence^  and  was  acoordin^^y  much 
more  Talued  than  at  present.  Scarce  any  great  genius  is 
mentioned  in  antiquity,  who  is  not  celebrated  for  this  ta- 
lent ;  and  Cicero  enumerates  it  among  the  other  sublime 
qualities  of  Caesar  himself*. 

"  Fuit  in  illo  ingeniuniy  rsCio,  memoria,  literir,  cura,  cogitation  dilifentic, 
Ac.     Philip.  2. 
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Paiticifliir  euBtoms  and  maimers  alter  tbe  usduiness  of 
qfialitias  t  They  ala^.  alter  their  merit  Particuhur  situa- 
(dons  md  aocidents  bave^  in  sbme  degree^  the  same  influ* 
cnce.  He  will  always  be  more  esteemed  who  poaseases 
dioie  talents  snA  accotoplisfaments  which  suit  jhia  station 
andprofisfision,  than  her  whom  fortune  has  misjdaoed  in 
the.  part  which  she  has  assigned  him.  The  private  or 
selfish  virtueiB  are,  in  this  respect,  more  arbitrmy  than 
die  pnbUc  and  social*  In  other  respects,  they  are,  pev- 
hi^s,  less  liable  to  donbt  aad  conixoversy* 

In  this  kingdom,  such  continned  ostentation,  <f  late 
years,  ha&pE)evailed  among  dg^  in  active  life. with  regard 
topubHcepuiiiMd among  those  in  speaUaHw  with  regard 
U>  bemvolmcs ;  and  ao  many  falae  pretensions  to  each  have 
been,  no  dpubt^  detected,  that  men  of  the  world  aee  apt, 
withont  any  bad  inteoation,  to  disooirer  aiSnlleiL  incredulily 
on  the  head  of  those  moral  endowments,  and  even  some- 
times absolutely  to  deny  their  existence  and  reality*  In 
like  manner,  I  find  that  of  old  the  perpetual  caat  of  die 
Sioks  and  Cynics  concerning  virtue^  their  magnificent  pro- 
fessions and  slender  peirfomances,  brad  a  disgust  in  oum- 
kind;  •and  Lueian,  who,  though  licentious  with  regard  to 
pleasure,  is  yet,  in  other  respects,  every  moral  writer,  can- 
not sdmetimea  tdk  of  vtrttte,  so  much  boasted,  witfaoot  be- 
traying symptoms  of  spleen  and"  irony  K  Bat  surely  tliis 
pea  iiih.  delicacy,  wkenoe*ever  it  arises^  can  sever  be  car- 
ried so  iiur  as  to  make  us  deny  the  ensteneeeftefevy  epe- 
cies  of  merit,  and  all  distinrrion  of  manners  and  behaviour. 

Tdcqv.     4s<^°>  ^'^  vvmyttymt  («<  f lAd^v^M)  fvf(^Hiyn|i|r#  ^oywri* 
fnvn  wXv^^vKkuvf  M^vnfl  r^nytfitiw    Icitromen.    Id  another  place, 
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'  Besides  liiicrflMfi,  cmttumf  mtarptUe^  i$ubutrff  oisitkniy, 
fruS^dUlh  ^omiomgy  good  $aue,  pntdentej  iUettwmmi; ;  b#- 
ndcs  thwe  eBdowramits,  I  saj»  whose  very  nairas  force  an 
avowal  of  dieir  merit,  there  are  many  others,  to  which. the 
moit  detenxttned  scepticism  cannot,  for  a  moment,  refuse  « 
the  tribute  <A  praise  and  approbation.  Tmapartmoty  my  '^ 
tritfyt  pafieneey  conatcmcy^  perMverakce^  fareOumght^  const" 
dgrabmeUf  seerecy,  order  ^  msinu/atUm^  addregs^  presence  ^  ^ 
mmdi  quiekneee  qf  coBeeptixm,  JacUify  (tf  exfreesionfl  ihes^ 
and  a  thousand  more  of  the  same  kind,  no  man  will  ever 
deny  to  be  exceUences  and  perfections.  As  their  merit 
consists  in  their  tendency  to  serve  the  person  possessed  <^ 
them,  without  any  magnificent  claim  to  publie  and  social 
desert,  we  are  the  less  jealous  of  their  pretensions,  and 
neiMlily  ^dsait  them  into  the  catalogue  of  laudable  quali* 
ties.  We  are  not  sensible,  that  by  this  concession,  we 
have  paved  the  way  for  all  the  other  moral  excellences, 
and  cannot  consistently  hesitate  any  longer,  with  regard 
to  disinterested  benevolence,  patriotism,  and  humanity. 

It  seems,  indeed,  certain,  tbsl^firi^t  appearances  are  here, 
as  usual,  extremely  deceitful,  and  that  it  is  more  difficult,  in 
a  speculative  way,  to  resolve  into  self-love  the  merit  which 
vfe  ascribe  to  llie  selfish  virtues  above  mentioned,  than  that 
even  of  die  social  virtues,  justice  and  benljfioenee.  For 
this  Itftter  purpose,  we  need  but  say,  that  whatever  con* 
duct  promotes  :the  good  of  4iie  conmiunity,  is  loved, 
piriiS^ed,  and  ^esteemed  by  ^e  commukill^v  on^aceoiint  of 
tkat  utility  and  interest  of  which  every  one  partekte  i 
And  though  this  aflfecdon  and  regard  be,  in  reality,  gra^ 
tStiide,  not  self-love,  yet  a  distinction,  even  of  this  obvious 
nature,  may  not  readfly  be  made  by  superficiai  reasoib- 
ers ;  and  there  is  room,  at  least,  to  support  the  cavil  and 
<lispttte  for  a  monent.     Biit  as  qualities  which  tend  only 
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to  the  utility  of  their  possessor,  without  any  refierenoe  ia 
us,  or  to  the  community,  are  yet  esteemed  and  valued;  by 
what  theory  or  system  can  we  account  tor  this  sentiment 
from  seK^love,  or  deduce  it  from  that  favourite,  origin  ? 
There  seems  here  a  necessity  for  confessing  that  the  hap* 
piness  and  misery  of  others  are  not  spectacles  entirely  in- 
different to  us ;  but  that  the  view  of  the  former,  whether 
in  its  causes  or  efiects,  like  sunshine,  or  the  prospect  of 
well'-cultivated  plains,  (to  carry  our  pretensions  no  higher,) 
communicates  a  secret  joy  and  satisfaction ;  the  appeaiv 
ance  of  the  latter,  like  a  lowering  doud  or  barren  land- 
scape, throws  a  melancholy  damp  over  the  imaginatioB. 
And  this  concession  being  once  madej^the  difficulty  is 
over ;  and  a  natural  unforced  interpretation  of  the  phe* 
nomena  of  human  life  will  afterwards,  we  hope^  prevail 
among  all  speculative  inquirers. 


PART  IL 


It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  examine  the 
influence  of  bodily  endowments,  and  of  the  goods  of  for- 
tune, over  our  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem,  and  to 
consider  whether  these  phenomena  fortify  or  weaken  the 
present  theory.  It  will  naturally  be  expected^  that  the 
beauty  of  the  body,  as  is  supposed  by  all  ancient  mora- 
lists, will  be  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  that  of  the  mind; 
and  that  every  kind  of  esteem,  which  is  paid  to  a  man, 
will  have  something  similar  in  its  origin,  whether  it  arise 
from  hb  mentel  endowments,  or  from  the  situation  of  his 
exterior  circumstances. 

It  is  evident,  that  one  considerable  source  of  feoa^y  in 
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all  animals,  is  Aie  advantage  which  they  reapfrom^ the  par- 
ticular stmcture  of  their  limbs  and  members,  suitably  to 
the  particular  manner  of  life  to  which  they  are  by  nature 
destin^.  The  just  proportions  of  a  luM'se,  described  by 
Xenophon  and  Virgil,  are  the  same  that  are  received  at 
this  day  by  our  modem  jockeys ;  because  the  foundation 
of  them  is  the  same,  namely,  experience  of  what  is  detri- 
mental <nr  useful  in  the  animal. 

Broad  shoulders,  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints,  t^ier  1^ ; 
all  these  are  beautiful  in  our  species,  because  signs  of  force 
and  vigour.  Ideas  of  utility  and  its  contrary,  though  they 
do  not  entirely  determine  what  is  handsome  or  deformed, 
are  evidently  the  source  of  a  considerable  part  of  apj^o* 
bation  or  dislike. 

In  ancient  times,  bodily  strength  and  dexterity,  b^g 
of  greater  tise  and  importance  in  war,  was  also  much  more 
esteemed  and  valued  than  at  present.  Not  to  insist  in  Ho-> 
mer  and  the  poets,  we  may  observe,  that  historians  scruple 
not  to  mentiony&rce  cfhody  among  the  other  accomplish- 
ments even  of  Epaminondas,  whom  they  acknowledge  to 
be  the  greatest  hero,  statesman,  and  general  of  all  the 
Greeks  *.  -  A  like  praise  is  given  to  Pompey,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Romans  i>«  This  instance  is  similax;  to 
what  we  observed  above  with  regard  to  memory. 

What  derision  and  contempt,  with  both  sexes^  attend  mh- 
poUnoe ;  while  the  unhappy  olgect  is  regarded-as  one  de* 
prived  of  so  capital  a  pleasure  in  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  disabled  from  communicating  it  to  others.  JBSorreailess 
in  women,  being  also  a  species  of  Mtflifii^,  is  a  r^nroachy 

•  See  Note  [GO.] 
fUujon  apwl  Vaaar. 


Tb«r0 is  HP  irul^  j^painting <>r  9t«tuiiry  moris  indiapwr 
aubfe  tbw  tbat  of  balmciqg  tlie  figiire(s»  ami  placing  tbem 
witb  tb^;gr^4»st  fom^tn^s  on  th^ur  proper  cf^iivQ  of  gru- 
vitXi.  AftgHt^ vbjdi is.uQt jyfitly b4aiic^» is 9gly;  1^ 
c<mf^  k  oonveya  th^  disagreeable  ideas  pf  fal4  biaiiift  wd 
painS 

A  difipofiti^m  pr  turn  of  mind*  wbi<;hqii]^fies  iifliffa  to 
n^  in  the  worlds  and  advance  hb  foixtuik9§  is  ^pUtled  t^ 
efiM^  and  regard*  as  has  already  beejti  expMin^-  It  mayi 
Ui^reforei  naturally  be  su^pposed,  thf^tim  t^tofil  ppsiiesr 
sipo  pf  riches  and  ^ntbority  will  have  a  fTpasid^rfibL^  iiir 
fhience  over  these  sentiments. 

I^  w  examine  any  hypothesis,  by  which  we  can  accopnt 
for  the  ^^gard  pf^id  tp  the  rich  and  ppwerfiil :  We  /sbaU  find 
npt)0«^ti^&Gtpry,  but  that  which  derive  it  frp^  the  enjpyr 
Qiwt.  cpiwmnicated  tp  the  spectator  by  the  imager  of  prp* 
speri^j  hftppinessi  ease,  plenty,  ami^rity,  and  thi^  gTC^tifi-r 
c»tipiai  of  eirery  app^dte.  Self-loye,  for  fi^jt^c^.  vkUih 
fpipr  fuSsd  fK)  muph  to  ponsider  m  the  ^f^o^  of  f^yery 
MtotimeiHf  i»  plainly  insn%ient  for  this  p^ip^se.  Wh^rf 
w  gppdnwiU  or  frifoidship  appears,  it  is  di$cf)^  to  poo? 
ceive  on  what  w^  pm  jpund  pmr  bop^  of  adyan^g^  ^om 
the  rAdb«s  pf  p4W9  s  jlhpngh  |y^  ng^nndly  preipect  the  rich, 
eyto  bufoire  tb^  ^mp^fK  .my  snch  f»iKw^r|ible  4ji^ip9!ition 
towaidfl.Nis. 

.  W^m  aiSChfeMd  vith  die  same  sentm^)M%  when  wp  Ik 
^amm^put  of  til?  js^^^  of  tbieir  adiyity,  ^t  thfiyx^^or 
not  eyen  be  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  serving  us,  A 
prisoner  of  war,  in  all  ciyili?^  nations,  is  treated  with  a 
rsgaid  Mitod  to  his  coHditioo  j  md  riches,  it  ia  .eirjdent, 
go  far  towards  fixing  the  condition  of  any  pevsoa; '  if 

•  See  Note  [HII.] 
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hirtb  and  qpiality  entev  far  « tlMt%.  this  ilSU  aSardi  u$  an 
argmnent  to  oar  preaentpnapoaa.  For whail.ia it wm  call 
A  man  of  birth,  but  osa  wild  iadaaoeodadfeoaa  along  aiio*- 
cassioii  of  ridi  and  powerful  aacaatorsb  and  who!  iiMpiima 
onr  eataen  by  his  oonnaetidn  mt^  peBBOoa  whom  we  aa* 
taem  ?  His  ancestora,  therefore^  tlumgh  de^d^  are  respact^ 
ad,  IB  smie  measure^  on  accovnt  of theirirxchaa;  nnd,  aoi^ 
sequently^  without  any .  kind:  of  axpectalaon«    ' 

But  not  to  go  so  far  asprUoners  of  wavor  Aedaadyto 
&id  instaneas  of  this  diaintereisted  reg^vit  far  riches ;  we 
nay  only  observe,  with  a  little  attention^  time  phenomena 
whidi  occur  in  common  life  and  conrersation.  A  manj 
who  is  hiuMsel^  wa  shall  anppose^  o£a  oompatiaotftttasie, 
and  of  no  profession,  being  introduced  ito  a  boHipany  of 
atrange^  naturally  tneata  them  witk/ctiifemnt'  4agveea  of 
rcapact)  as  he  is  informed  of  their  difinhent  fbortuneB  and 
conditioBB ;  thoaigh  it  fs  impbf sible  ^at  he  am  so  aud« 
daidy  picpose^  and  perhaps  he  would  not>  accept  of^'  any 
paeoniary  advantage  from  them.  >A  tiraveller  is  always  ad», 
ndtted  into  oompasiy)  and  maets'with  ^iTSityviR  pvopor<i» 
tion  BM  his  train  and  eqsiipage<  spook  hinvsi  inan  of  great 
ormodemtefinrtHiiB.  InshentyrthddiffBratttnuikS'Ofinen 
ata»  iw  a  gteait  meiMma,  fe«galalisd  by  riab^  and  tlMt  with 
Mgard  ao  aiapenom  as  well  as  inferiors^  atrangarr  as  well 
aa  acyiamtaww* 

What  remaisW}  tharefara,  bat  toiaoncii|dey}that^4tt  ndiaa 
illiadaaked.fof  oiusselvea  oniiftiaithe  neaaa^if  ;giaitifping 
ov  a|qpetitaa^  either  at  prasFant  or  jw  jsbnie  jmagfamay  i^ 
period ;'  they  hpgei  asteemiwi  albera  laenly  frbmitbewliaM 
vkig  ithat influiiliea^  •Thsrwdecid  is: thai;  ymf'  a^tara  ^'or 
essences  'They  haii» a aKtiaat 'refcisapce ao -theooaimodltieB,' 
conveniences,  and  pleasures  of  life :  The  bill  of  a  banker, 
who  is  broke,  or  gold  ii|,a  f^^yiart  island,  would  otherwise 
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be  fiill  as  TaiuaUe.  When  we  approach  a  man,  who  k, 
BM  we  say,  at  his  ease,  we  are  presented  with  the  plea^ 
sing  ideas  of  plenty,  sadsfaetion,  cleanliness,  warmth ;  a 
cheerful  honse^  elegant  furniture,  ready  service,  and  what- 
ever is  desiraUe  in  meat,  drink,  or  appareL  On  the  con* 
trary,  when  a  poor  man  appears,  the  disagreeable  imagea 
of  want,  penury,  hard  labour,  dirty  furniture,  coarse  or 
ragged  clothes,  nauseous  meat  or  distasteful  liquor,  imme- 
diatdy  strike  our  fancy.  What  ebe  do  we  mean  by  say- 
ing that  cme  is  rich,  the  other  poor  ?  And  as  r^ard  or 
contempt  is  the  natural  consequence  of  those  different  si- 
tuations in  life ;  it  is  easily  seen  what  additional  light  and 
evidence  this  throws  on  our  preceding  theory,  with  regard 
to  all  moral  distinctions  K 

A  man,  who  has  cured  himself  of  all  ridiculous  prepos- 
sessions, and  is  fully,  sincerely,  and  steadily  convinced, 
from  experience  as  well  as  philosophy,  that  the  difference 
of  fortune  makes  less  di£Eerence  in  hairiness  than  is  vul- 
garly imagined ;  such  a  one  does  not  measure  out  degrees 
of  esteem  according  to  the  rent-rolls  of  his  acquaintance. 
He  may,  indeed,  externally  pay  a  superior  deference  to 
the  great  lord  above  the  vassal ;  because  riches  are  the 
most  convenient,  being  the  most  fixed  and  determinate 
source  of  distinction :  But  his  internal  sentiments  aire  more 
r^rnlated  by  the  personal  characters  of  men,  than  by  the 
accidental  and  capricious  favours  of  fortune. 

In  most  eountries  of  Europe,  family,  that  is,  hereditary 
riches,  marked  with,  titles  and  symbob  firom  the  sovereign, 
is  the  chief  source  of  distinctioii.  In  England,  more  re- 
gard is  paid  to  present  opulence  and  plenty.  Each  prac* 
tice  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.    Wliere  birth 

•  See  NOTB  [II.] 
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is  respected^  unactive,  spiritless  minds  remain  in  luui^^ 
indolence,  and  dream  of  nothing  but  pedigrees  and  genea- 
logies :  The  generous  and  ambitious  seek  honour^  and  au- 
thori^9  and  reputation,  and  favour.  Where  riches  are 
the  chief  idol,  corruption,  venality,  rapine  prevail :  Arts, 
manufactures,  commerce,  agriculture  flourish.  The  for- 
mer prejudice,  being  favourable  to  military  virtue,  is  more 
suited  to  monarchies.  The  latter^  being  the  chief  spur 
to  industry,  agrees  better  with  a  rq>ublican  government 
And  we  accordingly  find,  that  each  of  these  forms  of  go- 
vernment, by  varying  the  utiHfy  of  those  customs,  has  com- 
monly a  proportionable  effect  on  the  sentiments  of  man- 
kind. 


SECTION  VII. 
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Whoever  has  passed  an  evening  with  serious  melancho- 
ly people,  and  has  observed  how  suddenly  the  convei'sa- 
tion  was  animated,  and  what  sprightliness  dlffiised'  itself 
over  the  countenance,  discourse,  and  behaviour  of  every 
one,  on  the  accession  of  a  good-humoured,  lively  compa- 
nion; such  a  one  will  easily  allow,  that  Cheerfulness 
carries  great  merit  with  it,  and  naturally  conciliates  the 
good-will  of  mankind.  No  quality.  Indeed,  more  readily 
communicates  itself  to  all  around ;  because  no  one  has  a 
greater  propensity  to  display  itself,  in  jovial  talk  and  plea- 
sant entertainment  The  flame  spreads  through  the  whole 
circle ;  and  the  most  sullen  and  morose  are  often  caught 
by  it  That  the  melancholy  hate  the  merry,  even  though 
Horace  says  it,  I  have  some  difficulty  to  allow ;  because 
I  have  always  observed,  that,  where  the  jollity  is  mode- 
rate and  decent,  serious  people  are  so  much  the  more  de- 
lighted, as  it  dissipates  the  gloom  with  which  they  are 
commonly  oppressed,  and  gives  them  an  unusual  enjoy- 
ment 

From  this  influence  of  cheerfulness,  both  to  communi- 
cate itself,  and  to  engage  approbation,  we  may  perceive, 
that  there  is  another  set  of  mental  qualities,  which,  without 
any  utility  or  any  tendency  to  farther  good,  either  of  the 
community  or  of  the  possessor,  difluse  a  satisfaction  on  the 
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behdldets,  and  procure  friendship  and  regard^.'  Tb^il^  im^^ 
mediate  sensation  to  the  person  possessed  df  Aielli  b^^r))^^ 
abte  i  Others  entet  intd  the  tottie  humout,  and  caiicfa'  the 
sentimefit^  by  a  contagion  or  hatural  sympathy  *  Aftd  a)^ 
>e  cannot  fort)eai*  losing  whatever  pleases^  a  kindly  emo* 
tion  arises  towards  the  person  who  comthtiniciates  totnu^ 
satisfactiotli  He  is  a  more  animating  speetlicle  i  .His'pi*e^ 
sen^e  diftises  oter  us  more  serene  complacency  and  ttjoy^ 
m^t :  Our  imagination,  entering  into  hi»  fe^Kligs  and  din^ 
position,  is  affected  in  a  niore  agreeable  manili^r^thall^tf 
a  melancholy,  dejected^  stillen,  anidbus  temper  wer^  ptts 
•ented  to  bs.  Hence  the  aflfection  and  apptobattoh  wUdk 
attend  the  former ;  the  aversion  and  disgtilit  with  Whioh 
we  regard  the  latteir  •* 

Few  men  would  toty  th^  chirractfer  which  Csssar  glimk 
of  Cassius. 

« 

He  loTes  no  plmy. 
As  thou  ddit,*  Anthony :  tie  bean  no  music  : 
Seld6to  Itt  stnlks ;  and  smllM  in  such  k  ftoit,  ^ 

AAiflieimx:k«dliiMa*y;uidMottttdhii4iHlt  ..        ^  > 

Hiat  could  be  movdd  to  faultf  4t  any  ikiag. 

Not  only  such  men,  as  Csesar  adds,  are  commonly  dan- 
gerowfj  but  also>  having  little  enjoyment  within  themselves, 
they  can  never  become  agreeable  to  others,  or.  contribute 
to  social  entertainment  In  all  polite  nations  and  ages,  a 
relish  for  pleasure,  if  accompanied  with  temperance  and 
decency,  is  esteemed  a  considerable  merit,  even  in  the 
greatest  men ;  and  becomes  still  more  requisite  in  tliose 
of  inferior  rank  and  character*  It  is  an  agreeable  repre- 
sentation, which  a  Fremch  writer  givei  of  the  situation  of 
his  own  miiMl  in  this  particular,  VMm  f  Art^  says  he,  wUk^ 

«  See  Note  [KR.] 
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otdmuieri^i  phaswre  mUkrni  ^bmmaqfs  ami  1^  wUk^ 

Who  is  not  struck  widi  any  signal  instance  of  Greats 
NS88  of  Mind  or  Dignity  of  Character ;  with  elevation  of 
sentiment,  <^i«^ftin  of  slavery,  and  with  that  noble  pride 
uid  spirit  which  arises  from  conscious  virtue  ?  The  sub- 
lime says  Longinus,  b  often  nothing  but  the  echo  or 
image  of  magnanimity :  and  where  this  quality  appears  in 
.any  one,  even  though  a  syllable  be  not  uttered,  it  excites 
our  applause  and  admiration ;  as  may  be  observed  of  the 
fismious  silence  of  Aj ax  in  the  Ojstsset,  which  expresses 
more  noble  disdain  and  resolute  indignation  than  any 
tuiguage  can  convey  ^. 

Ware  I  Alexander,  said  Parhenio,  /  wwld  accept  qf 
ihm^  Q^'  >MHfe  by  Darm^-'^So  wmM  I  too^  replied 
Alexander,  were  I  Parhenio.  This  saying  is  admira- 
bly says  Longinus,  from  a  like  principle  ^. 

Go  I  cries  the  same  hero  to  his  soldiers,  when  they  re- 
fused to  follow  him  to  the  Indies,  ga^  tell  yonar  eounirymen^ 
thai  you  1^  Alexander  comfktmg  the  canqueei  cf  the 
wctUL — ^  Alexander,^  said  the  Prince  of  Cond£,  who 
always  admired  this  passage,  <<  abandoned  by  his  soldiers 
^  among  Barbarians,  not  yet  fiilly  subdued,  felt  in  him- 
<<  self  such  dignity  and  right  of  empire,  that  he  could  not 
<^  believe  it  possible  that  any  one  would  refuse  to  obey 
<<  him.  Whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among  Greeks 
<<  or  Persians,  all  was  indifiPerent  to  him :  Wherever  he 
^<  found  men,  he  fancied  he  should  find  subjects." 

■  «( J*abiie  Is  Tertn,  ntis  nidcne  \ 

«<  Tom  k  Tie,  «c  n'cn  craiiM  poJDt  la  Sn.*' 

St  ErsBifONB. 
^  Ctp.  S.  •  Menu 
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The  confidant  of  Medea  in  the  tragedy  recommends 
caution  and  submission ;  and  enumerating  all  the  distress 
ses  of  that  unfortunate  heroine,  asks  her,  what  she  has  to 
support  her  against  her  numerous  and  implacable  enemies? 
Myselfy  replies  she;  MyMJ^  I^^h  ^"^  «^  <^  e$ioi/ffh.  BoK 
leau  justly  recommends  this  passage  as  an  instance  of  true 
-sublime  K 

Wh^i  Phocioo,  the  modest  and  g^itle  Phocion,  was  led 
te  execution,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  who 
was  lamenting  his  own  hard  fate,  Is  U  not  glory  emmgkfcr 
youy  says  he,  thai  you  die  with  Phocion  ^  ? 

Place  in  opposition  the  picture  which  Tacitus  draws  of 
ViTELLius,  fallen  from  empire,  prolonging  his  ignominy 
-from  a  wretched  love  of  life,  delivered  over  to  the  merci- 
less rabble;  tossed,  buffetted,  and  kicked  about ;  constrain- 
ed, by  their  holding  a  poignard  under  his  chin,  to  raise  his 
head,  and  expose  himself  to  every  contumely.  What'ab- 
ject  infamy !  What  low  humiliation  !  Yet  even  here,  says 
the  historian,  he  discovered  some  symptoms  of  a  mind  not 
wholly  degenerate.  To  a  tribune,  who  insulted  him,  he 
repXieAylamdUlyowrtmpercr^. 

We  never  excuse  the  absolute  want  of  spirit  and  dignity 
of  character,  or  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to  one's  self, 
in  society  and  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  This  vice 
constitutes  what  we  properly  call  mecamess ;  when  a  man 
can  submit  to  the  basest  slavery,  in  order  to  gain  his  ends ; 
*  fawn  upon  those  who  abuse  him ;  and  degrade  himself  by 
intimacies  and  familiarities  with  undeserving  inferiors.  A 
certain  degree  of  generous  pride  or  self-value  is  so  requisite, 
that  the  absence  of  it  in  the  mind  displeases,  after  the  same 

*  Reflection  X.  sur  Lonoik.  ^  PtuTAUCH  in  Phoc. 

«  See  Non  [LL.] 
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inanner  us  the  want  of  A  no6^  ^gfe^  or  any  of  the  Boost  ma- 
jj^ial  features  of  the  face  or  members  of  the  body  K 

The  utility  of  Courage,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
'person  possessed  of  it,  is  an  obvious  foundation  of  merit : 
JBut  to  any  one  who  duly  considers  of  the  matter,  it  will 
appear  that  this  quality  has  a  peculiar  lustre,  which  it  do- 
rives  wholly  from  itseli^  and  from  that  noble  elevation  in- 
separable from  it.  Its  "figure^  drawn  by  painters  and  by 
poets,  disjdays,  in  each  feature,  a  sublimity  and  daring  con^ 
fidence,  which  catches  the  eye,  engages  the  affections,  and 
diffuses,  by  sympathy,  a  like  sublimity  of  senttm^it  over 
«very  spectator. 

Under  what  shining  colours  does  Demosthenes  *>  repre- 
sent Philip ;  where  the  orator  apologizes  for  his  ovni  ad- 
ministration, and  justifies  that  pertinacious  love  of  liberty 
with  which  he  had  inq)ired  the  Athenians.  <<  I  beheld 
<<  Philip,'^  says  he,  *^  he  with  whom  was  your  contest^  re- 
<<  aolutely,  while  in  pursuit  of  empire  and  dprnioioo,  ex- 
^^  ixxsiog  himself  to  every  woand;  his  eye  g<Mred,  hi&  tieck 
<<  wrested,  his  arm,  his  thigh  pierced;  whatever  part  of  his 
**  body  fortune  should  s^ize  on,  that  cheerfiilly  i^linqiiidir 
.<<  ing;  provided,  that  with  what  remained,  he  might  live 
<*  in  honour  and  renown.  And  shall  it  be  said,  that  ht, 
<*  bom  in  Pelhi,  4t  {dace  heretofore  mean  and  ignoble, 
*^  should  be  inspired  with  so  high  an  ambition  and  thirst 
*<  of  fame ;  while  you,  Athenians,"  £cc.  These  praises 
excite  the  most  lively  admiration ;  but  the  views  present- 
ed by  the  ^orator  carry  us  not,  we  see,  beyond  the  hero 
himself  nor  ever  regard  tlie  future  advantageous  conse- 
quences of  his  valour. 

T*he  martial  temper  of  the  Romans,  inflamed  by  con- 

•  Sc«  NoK£  [MM.]  ^  Pro  coront. 
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tiimal  wars,  hiid  raised  iheir  esteem  of  courage  so  high, 
tiiat  in  their  Iimgoiige  it  was  called  virtuey  by  way  of  ex- 
edltece  and  of  distmction  from  all  othtr  moral  qualities. 
THe  Sutcij  in  the  opinion  of  Tacitus  %  cAvMerf  ikdr  hair 
iMA  a  bmiabk  imeni:  Noijbr  ike  purpose  tf  laving  or 
tdfig  laved :  They  adorned  Aemedim  oidig  for  t^ 
mi  in  order  to  appear  more  iemlbk.  A  sentiment  of  the 
Ustorian,  whicli  would  sound  a  little  oddly  in  other  na- 
tidnci  'and  other  i^ges* 

The  Scytfaiansy  according  to  Herodotus  %  after  spalping 
thdr  enemies,  dressed  the  skin  like  lei^ther,  and  i»ed  it  ^ 
ft  towel ;  and  whoerer  had  the  post  of  those  towels  was 
ttiost  tMeemed  aniot^  them.  80  much  had  martial  bra^ 
V^,  in  that  nation,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  destroyed 
the  sentiments  of  humanity;  a  virtue  su^rely  much  mqpe 
us^l  and  engaging. 

It  Is  indeed  observable,  that,  among  all  uncultivated  na^ 
tions,  who  have  not,  as  yet,  had  full  experiebee  of  the 
advantages  attending  beneficence,  justice,  and  the  social 
virtues,  courage  is  the  pi^ominant  excellence ;  what  is 
most  celebrated  by  poets,  recommended  by  parents  and 
instructors,  aiid  admired  by  the  public  in  general.  The 
ethics  of  Homer  are,  in  this  pardcular,  very  different  from 
those  of  l^enelon,  his  elegant  imitator ;  and  such  as  were 
well  suited  to  an  age,  whe^  one  hetPy  as  remarked  by  Thu- 
cydides  ^,  could  ask  another,  without  offence^  whether  he 
were  a  robber  or  not  Such  also,  very  lately,  was  the 
system  of  ethics  which  prevailed  in  many  barbarous  parts 
of  Ireland ;  if  we  may  icredit  Spencer,  in  his  judicious  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  that  kingdom  ^. 

•  Dtt  Moribut  Oenn.  ^  Lib.  it.  «  lib.  L 

'  It  it  ft  commoii  use,  tayt  he,  amongst  their  geiid«iiieii*s  sonSy  tfaat,  as 
loon  as  thay  9X%  able  to  use  tbeir  weapons,  tfaejr  strait  gather  to  HiemselTes 

u9 
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Of  tlie  same  class  of  virtues  with  courage  is  that  undis- 
-turbed  philosophical  Tranquillity,  superior  to  pain,  sor- 
xow,  anxiety,  and  each  assault  of  adverse  fortune*  Coor 
scious  of  his  own  virtue,  say  the  philosophers,  the  sage 
elevates  himself  above  every  accident  of  life;  and,  securdy 
placed  in  the  temple  of  wisdom,  looks  down  on  inferior 
mortals,  engaged  in  pursuit  of  honours,  riches,  reputatioD» 
and .  every  frivolous  ei]goyment.  These  pretensions,  no 
doubt,  when  stretched  to  the  utmost,,  are,  by  &r,  too  mag* 
nificent  for  human  natnre*  They  carry,  however,  »  graor 
deur  with  them  which  seizes  the  spectatcnr,  and  strikes  him 
with  admiration.  And  the  nearer  we  can  i^pproach  19 
practice  to  this  sublime  tranquillity  and  indifference,  (for 
we  must  distinguish  it  from  a  stupid  insensibility,)  the  more 
secure  enjoyment  shall  we  attain  within  ourselves,  and  the 
more  greatness  of  mind  shall  we  discover  to  the  worlct 
The  philosophical  tranquillity  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
only  as  a.branch.c^  magnanimity. 

Who  admires  not  Socrates ;  .his  perpetual  serenity  and 
contentment,  amidst  the  greatest  poverty  and  domestii: 
veications ;  his  resolute  contempt  of  riches,  and  his  mag* 
nanimous  care  of  preserviqg  liberty,  while  he  refused  all 
jassistance  from  his  friends  and  disciples,  and  avoided  even 
the  dependence  of  an  obligation  ?  Epictetus  had  not  so 
much  as  a  door  to  his  little  house  or  hovel,  and  therefore 
soon  lost  his  iron  lamp,  thfi  only  furniture  which  he  had 
worth  taking.  But  resolving  to  di^^pointall  robbers  for 
the  future,  he  supplied  its  place  with  an  earthen  lamp,  of 
which  he  very  peaceably  kept  possession  ever  after* 

tfarefior  four  atngglen  or  kern*  with  whom  wandeiing  a  while  up  and  down 
idljT  tiM  country^  taking  only  meat,  ha  at  laat  fiilleth  into  some  bad  occasion 
^hat  ihaU  be  offered  i  whidi  being  once  made  known,  he  is  thenceforth 
counted  a  num  of  worth,  in  whom  there  is  courage. 
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.  Among  the  ancieats,  the  heroes  in  philosophy,  as  well' 
as  those  in  war  and  patrioCisn],  have  a  grandeur  and.  force 
of  sentiment,  which  astonishes  our  narrow  souls,  and  is 
rashly  rejected  as  extravagant  and  supematuraL  They, 
in  then:  turn,  I  allow,  would  have  had  equal  reason  to 
consider  as  romantic  and  incredible,  the  degree  of  huma- 
nity, clemency,  order,  tranquillity,  and  other  social  vir- 
toes,  to  which,  in  the  administration  of  government,  we 
haye  attained  in  modern  times,  had  any  one  been  then 
able  to  have  made  a  fair  representation  of  them*  Such 
is  the  compensaticm  which  nature,  or  rather  education^ 
has  made  in  the  distribntion  of  exoellenoes  and  virtues  in 
those  difierent  ages. 

The  merit  of  benevoxemcx,  arising  from  its  utility,  and 
its  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind,  has  been 
already  explained,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  source  of  a  const* 
derable  part  of  that  esteem  which  is  so  universally  paid  to 
iti  But  it  will  also  be  allowed,  that  the  very  softness  and 
tenderness  of  the  sentiment,  its  engaging  endearments,  its 
ibnd  expressions,  its  delicate  attelitions,  and  all  that  flow  of 
mutual  confidence  and  regard  which  enters  Into  a  warm 
attachment  of  love  and  friendship :  It  will  be  allowed,  I 
say,  that  these  feelings,  being  delightful  in  themselves,  are 
necessarily  communicated  to  the  spectators,  and  melt  them 
into  the  same  fondness  and  delicacy.  The  tear  naturally 
starts  in  our  eye  on  the  apprehension  of  a  warm  sentiment 
of  this  nature :  Our  breast  heaves,  our  heart  is  a^tated,  and 
every  humane  tender  principle  of  our  frame  is  set  in  motion, 
and  gives  us  the  purest  and  most  satisfactory  enjoyment 
When  poets  form  descriptions  of  Elysian  fields,  where 
the  blessed  inhabitants  stand  in  no  need  of  each  other's  it$- 
sistance,  they  yet  represent  them  as  maintaining  3  constant 
intercourse  of  love  and  friendship,  and  soothe  our  fancy 
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with  the  pleasing  ktaage  of  these  soft  and  gentle  passions. 
The  idea  of  tender  tEaoquillitjr  in  a  pastoral  Aroadiaisao 
greeable  fiom  a  likeprinciplei  as  has  been  obseirvedabove  K 

Who  would  live  amidst  perpe;tisal  wsanglin^  and  scolcU 
ing,  and  mutual  ceproaehes  ?  The  voughnesa  and  harsh* 
ness  of  these  emotions  disturb  and  displease  us:  We  suf- 
fer by  contagion  and  sympa^y;  nor  can  we  veuum  m* 
different  spectators,  even  though  certain  that  no  pernicious 
consequences  would  ever  follow  from  sitt'ch  angry  passions. 

As  a  certain  proof  that  the  whole  merit  of  benevoleiice 
is  not  derived  from  its  usefninessi  we  may  observe  that,  in 
a  kind  way  of  blame,  we  say,  a  person  is  too  good  i  when 
he  exceeds  his  part  ih  sobi^ly,  and  carries  his  attention  for 
others  beyond  the  proper  bounds*  In  like  manner,  we  say, 
a  man  is  too  high^rited^  too  intrqnd,  too  indiffireni  about 
fortiae :  Rqiroaches  which  really  at  bottom  inqply  more 
esteiem  than  many  panegyrics.  Being  accustOQied  to  rate 
the  merit  and  demerit  of  characters  chiefly  by  their  useful 
or  pernicious  tendencies,  we  cannot  forbear  applying  the 
epithet  of  blame,  when  we  discover  a  sentiment  which 
rises  to  a  degree  that  is  hurtful :  But  It  may  happen,  at 
the  same  time,  that  its  noble  elevation,  or  its  engaging 
tenderness,  so  seizes  the  heart,  as  rather  to  increase  our 
friendship  and  concern  for  the  person  \ 

The  amours  and  attachments  of  Harry  IV.  of  France^ 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  league,  frequently  hurt  his  in* 
terest  and  his  cause ;  but  all  the  young,  at  least,  and  amo- 
rous, who  can  sympathize  with  the  tender  passions,  will  al- 
low, that  this  very  weakness  (for  they  will  readily  call  it 

•  Sect.  V.  part  2. 
^  CheerftilnMs  cottM  icuce  admit  of  blame  from  its  excess,  were  it  not 
thai  dissolute  mirth,  without  li  proper  cause  or  object,  is  a  sure  symptom' 
and  characteristic  of  folly,  and  on  that  account  disgustfuL 
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sudb) chiefly  endeavs that hero^  anduitoests  theot ia>  hb 


Th»  excesfllYe  braverj  and  sasolnto  inflteihUity  of 
Charles  XII. mined  his  owncountrf^ and in&slid  aUUa 
neighbomrs ;  but  have  such  splendour  and.  gseatneas  ill 
Iheite  appeamnoffi  aa.atrikes«switiiadaQiration$  andiJiey 
might iasdme  degsee.be  even appioved dl^  if  theybetmjm 
ed  Qotsoaetinies  too  evident syaqploBas  of  madness  ani 
disorder. 

The  Adienins  pretended  to  the  first  invention  of  agfi« 
«oltuse  and  ot  laws ;  and  always  valued. themselves,  ei^ 
tremely  on  die  benefit  therdby  procured,  to.thewhole.xaee 
of  mankind.  They  also  boasted,  and  with  reason»  of  thaa 
warlikeenterprises;  particularly  against  those  innnmenible 
ifleets  and  armies  of  Persians,  whioh  invaded  Greece  during 
the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Xerxes.  But  though  there  be 
no  compariaon,  in  point  of  utilityt  between  these  peace&d 
and  militaiy  honours ;  yet  we  find,  that  the  oratoors,  wiio 
have  wrote  such  elaborate  pani^gyrics  on  that  famous  ci^, 
have  chiefly  triumphed  in  displajring  the  warlike  achieveir 
ments.  Lysias^  Thucydides,  Plato^  and  Isocrate^  dis- 
cover, all  of  ibemy  the  same  partiality ;  n^eh,.  though 
condemned  by  ^»dm  reason  and  reflection,  appears  so  nar 
toral  in  the  mind  of  man. 

It  is  diservable,  that  the  great  charm  of  poetry^consiMs 
in  lively  pictures  of  the  sublime  passions,  magyianimiiy* 
courage,  disdain  of  fortune ;  or  those  of  the  tender  afiec** 
tions,  love  and  friendship;  which  warm  the  heart,  and 
diffuse  €>ver  it  similar  sentimeits  and  cmc^ion^  And 
though  all  kinds  of  passion,  even  the  n^st  disagi^eeaUe^ 
such  as  grief  and  anger,  are  observed,  when  excited  hiy. 
poetry,  to  convey  a  satisfaction,  from  a  mechanism  of  na- 
ture not  easy  to  be  explained :  Yet  those  more  elevated 
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or  softer  affections  have  a  peculiar  influence,  and  please 
from  more  than  one  cause  or  principle.  Not  to  roentiooy 
that  they  alone  interest  us  in  the  fortune  of  the  persons 
rq(>resented^  or  communicate  any  esteem  and  a£fection  for 
dieir  character* 

,  And  can  it  possibly  be  doubted,  that  this  talent  itself  of 
poets,  to  move  the  passions,  this  Pathetic  and  Sububce 
oi  sentiment,,  is  a  very  considerable  merit ;  and  being  en* 
hanced  by  its  extreme  rarity,  may  exalt  the  person  possess- 
ed of  it,  above  every  character  of  the  age  in  which  he 
Uves  ?  The  prudence,  address,  steadiness  and  benign  go* 
vemment  of  Augustus,  adorned  with  all  the  splendour  of 
his  noble  birth  and  imperial  crown,  render  him  but  an  un-» 
eqiial  competitor  for  fisune  with  Virgil,  who  lays  nothing 
into  the  opposite  scale  but  the  divine  beauties  of  his  po^^ 
cal  genius. 

The  very  sensibility  to  these  beauties,  or  a  Djexicaot  of 
taste,  is  itself  a  beauty  in  any  character ;  as  conveying  the 
purest^  the  most  durable,  and  most  innocent  of  all  enjoy- 
ments. 

These  are  some  instances  of  the  several  species  of  me- 
rit that  ar&valued  for  the  immediate  pleasure  which  they 
communicate  to  the  person  possessed  of  them*  No  views 
of  utility  or  of  future  beneficial  consequences  enter  into 
this  sentiment  of  approbation ;  yet  is  it  of  a  kind  similar 
to  that  oUier  sentiment,  which  arises  from  views  of  a  pub- 
He  or  private  utility.  The  same  social  sympathy,  we  may 
observe^  or  fellow-feeling  with  human  happiness  or  misery, 
gives  rise  to  both ;  and  this  analogy^  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
present  theory,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  confirmation 
of  it 
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Aa  the  nratual  shocks  in  sodefyf  and  the  oppositions  of 
interest  and  self-love^  have  constrained  mankind  to  esta- 
Uiah  the  laws  cfJHiUce,  in  order  to  preserve  the  advantages 
of  mutual  assistance  and  protection ;  in  like  manner^  the 
eternal  contrarieties  in  cou^xmpy  of  men's  pride  and  self* 
conceit^  have  introduced  the  rules  of  GooDoMANKEBa  or 
PoxJTENESSy  in  order  to  fiidlitate  the  intercourse  of  mindsy 
and  an  undisturbed  commerce  and  conversation^  Among 
well-bred  people^  a  mutual  deference  is  affected:  Contempt 
of  others  disguised :  Authority  concealed :  Attention  given 
to  each  in  his  turn :  And  an  easy  stream  of  conversation 
maintained,  without  vehemence^  without  interruption^ 
without  eagerness  for  victory,  and  without  any  airs  of  su-- 
periority.  These  attentions  and  r^ards  are  immediately 
agreeabk  to  others,  abstracted  from  any  consideration  of 
utility  or  beneficial  tendencies :  They  conciliate  afifection^. 
promote  esteem,  and  extremely  enhance  the  merit  of  the 
person  who  r^ulates  his  behaviour  by  them. 

*  It  is  the  nature,  and  indeed  tbe  definition  of  virtue,  that  itie  •  quelitj 
of  the  mind  agreeable  to  or  approved  otbj  every  one,  who  considers  or  oon- 
templates  it.  But  some  qualities  produce  pleasure,  because  they  are  useful 
t*  society,  or  useful  or  agreeable  to  the  person  himself;  othors  produce  it 
more  immediately :  Which  is  the  case  irith  the  dass  of  virtues  here  consi* 
dered* 
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Many  of  die  forms  of  breeding  are  arbitrary  and  casual: 
Bat  the  tiling  expressed  by  them  b  still  the  same.  A  Spa- 
niard goes  out  of  his  own  house  before  his  guest^  to  signi- 
fy that  he  leaves  him  master  of  alL  In  other  countries^ 
the  landlord  walks  out  last^  as  a  tommon  mark  of  deference 
and  regard. 

But,  in  order  to  render  a  man  perfisct  goodeompcmjf^  he 
must  have  Wit  and  Ingenuity  as  well  as  good  mannersi 
What  wit  is,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  define ;  but  it  is  easy 
surely  to  determine,  that  it  is  a  quality  immediately  agreth 
Me^  to  othfir%  andcCMMnpoisaling^  on  its  first  qypeasanoe^ 
a  lively  joy  and  satMfcotion.toevery  ope  who  has  any  GOin^ 
prdiension  ofit.  The  iMst  profound  metaphysics,  indeed^ 
might  be  emjdoyed  ii|  ezfdaining  the  yarioiis  kiiids-  mA 
spedea  of  wit ;>  and  many  dasaes  of  it,  which  are  tuomv^^ 
odved  on  thetsole  testimony  of  taste  and  6entiinent,.migM9 
perhaps^  be  resolvsed  into  more  general  pnnciplas^.  Bat 
tUsis  suffiineBtfor  onr  present  purpose^  that  it  does  afleot 
taste  and  sentiment;  and.  bestowing  an  immediate  en/oy* 
men^  is  a  suve  source  of  approbation  and  aflEbction. 

In  countries  wlKre  men  pass  most  of  their  time  in  con^^ 
versatjon^  and  visits,  and  assemblies,  these  tomfmikmiakh 
qualities,  sa  ta  speak,  are  of  high,  estimation,  and  fiMrra  a 
chief  part  of  personal  merit  In  countries  where  men  livet 
a  more  domestic  Ufi^  and  either  are  employed  in  business 
or  amuse  themselvesin  a  narrower  circle  of  aeqaauit^nce^ 
the  more  solid  qualities  are  chiefly  regarded.  Thvs^  1^ 
have  often  observe^t  thiU^  among  the  French,  the  fank, 
questions,  with  regard  to  a  stranger,  are,  /«  he  polite  f  Sim 
he  wU  f  In  our  own  country,  the  chief  praise  bestowed  k 
always  that  of  a  good-naturedy  sensSUefeOow. 

In  coay^r^tiQu,  the  lively  spirit  of  dialogue  is  Qgreuibk^^ 
even  to  those  who  desire  not  to  have  any  share  in  the 
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Goiwe :  Hence  the  t^ler  of  long  stories^  or  the  pon^us 
dedaimer,  is  yery  little  approved  o£  Bat  most  men  de- 
sire likewise  their  torn  ai  the  conversation ;  and  legaid^ 
with  a  v^ry  evil  ^e,  that  hgmtcUjf  which  deprives  them 
of  a  right  thqr  are  natn^nlfy  so  jealoos  oC 

There  is  a  sort  of  harmless  liopv  frequently  to.  be  met 
with  iaooppaayy  who  deal  much  in  the  marvel)on8»  Their 
usual  intention  is  to  please  and  entertain ;  but  as  men  are 
most  deUghted  with  what  they  conceive  to  be  truth,  these 
people  mistake  extremely  the  means  of  pleasing,  and  inr 
cur  universal  blame»  Some  indulgence^  however,  to  ly- 
ing or  fiction,  is  given  in  hmnotoui  stories,  because  il  is 
diere  really  agreeable  and  entertaining ;.  and  truth  is  not 
ofanyunportwice. 

Eloquence,  genius  of  all  kinds,  even  good  sense  and 
sound  reasoning,  when  it  rises  to  an  eminent  degree,  and 
is  employed  upon  subjects  of  any  considerable  dignity  and 
nice  discemment ;  all  these  endowments  seem  immediately 
agreeable,  and  have  a  merit  distinct  from  their  usefulness. 
Rari^,  likewise,  which  so  much  enhances  the  price  of 
every  thing,  must  set  an  additional  value  on  these  noble 
talents  of  tlie  human  mind* 

Modesty  may  be  understood  in  different  senses,  even  ab- 
stracted from  chastity,  which  has  been  already  treated  of. 
It  sometimes  means  that  tenderness  and  nicety  of  honour, 
that  apprehension  of  blame,  that  dread  of  intrusion  or  in- 
jury towards  others,  that  Pudor,  which  is  the  proper 
guardian  of  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  a  sure  preservative 
against  vice  and  corruption.  But  its  most  usual  meaning 
is  when  it  is  opposed  to  impudence  and  arrogancej  and  ex- 
presses a  diffidence  of  our  own  judgment,  and  a  due  atten- 
tion and  regard  for  others.  In  young  men  chiefly,  this 
quality  is  a  sure  sign  of  good  sense ;  and  is  also  the  certain 
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means  of  augmenting  that  endowment,  by  preserving  their- 
ears  open  to  instruction,  and  making  them  still  grasp  after 
new  attainments.  But  it  has  a  farther  charm  to  every, 
spectator,  by  flattering  every  man's  vanity,  and  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  docile  pupil,  who  receives,  with 
proper  attention  and  respect,  every  word  they  utter. 

Men  have,  in  general,  a  much  greater  propensity  to  over- 
value than  under-value  themselves,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle  \    This  makes  us  more  jealous  of  the 
excess  on  the  former  side,  and  causes  us  to  regard,  withT a 
peculiar  indulgence,  all  tendency  to  modesty  and  self-dif- 
fidence, as  esteeming  the  danger  less  of  falling  into  any 
vicious  extreme  of  that  nature*    It  is  thus,  in  countries, 
where  men's  bodies  are  apt  to  exceed  in  corpulency,  per- 
sonal beauty  is  placed  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  slender- 
ness,  than  in  countries  where  that  is  the  most  usual  defect 
Being  so  often  struck  with  instances  of  one  species  of  de- 
formity, men  think  they  can  never  keep  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  it,  and  wish  always  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  op- 
posite side.     In  like  manner,  were  the  door  opened  to  self- 
praise,  and  were  Montaigne's  maxim  observed,  that  one 
should  say  as  frankly,  /  have  sense^  I  have  learning^  I  have 
courage,  beaufy,  or  wii;  as  it  is  sure  we  often  think  so;  were 
this  the  case,  I  say,  every  one  is  sensible,  that  aich  a  flood 
of  impertinence  would  break  in  upon  us,  as  would  render 
society  wholly  intolerable.    For  this  reason  custom  has  es- 
tablished it  as  a  rule,  in  common  societies,  that  men  should 
not  indulge  themselves  in  self-praise,  or  even  speak  much 
of  themselves ;  and  it  is  only  among  intimate  friends,  or 
people  of  very  manly  behaviour,  that  one  is  allowed  to  do 
l>imself  justice.     Nobody  finds  fault  with  Maurice,  Prince 
of  Orange,  for  his  reply  to  one,  who  asked  him,  whom  be 

*  Ethic,  ad  Kicomaehum. 
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esteemed  the  first  general  of  the  age :  The  Marquis  cf 
Spmotoy  said  he^isthe  second.    Though  it  is  observable, 
that  the  seli^praise  implied  is  here  better  implied,  than  if 
it  had  been  directly  expressed,  without  any  cover  or  dis- 
guise. - 

He  mustbe  a  very  superficial  thinker,  who  imagines,  that 
all  instances  of  mutual  deferences'are  to  be  understood  in 
earnest,  and  that  a  man  would  be  more  estimable  for  being 
Ignorant  of  his  own  merits  and  accomplishments.  A  small 
bias  towards  modesty,  even  in  the  internal  sentiment,  is 
favourably  regarded,  especially  in  young  people;  and  a 
strcmg  bias  is  required,  in  the  outward  behaviour :  But  this 
excludes  not  a  noble  pride  and  spirit,  whic|i  may  openly 
display  itself  in  its  full  extent,  when  one  lies  under  calumny 
or  oppression  of  any  kind.  The  generous  contumacy  of 
Socrates,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  has  been  highly  celebrated  in 
all  ages ;  and  when  joined  to  the  usual  modesty  of  his  be- 
haviour, forms  a  shining  character.  Iphicrates,  the  Athe- 
nian, being  accused  of  betraying  the  interestsof  his  country, 
asked  his  accuser,  WaM  youy  says  he,  iaoej  on  a  Ube  oo- 
casiony  been  gwlty  qf  thai  crimef  By  no  meangy  replied 
^he  other.  And  can  you  then  imagine^  cried  the  hero,  ihai 
Mphicratee  vxndd  be  guiUy  *  ?  In  short,  a  generous  spirit 
and  self-value,  well  founded,  decently  disguised,  and  coura- 
geously supported,  under  distress  and  calumny,  is  a  great 
excellent,  and  seems  to  derive  its  merit  from  the  noble 
elevation  of  its  sentiment,  or  its  immediate  iigreeableness 
to  the  possessor.  In  ordinary  characters  we  approve  of  a 
bias  towards  modesty^  which  is  a  quality  immediately  »- 
greeable  to  others :  The  vicious  excess  of  the  former  vir- 
tue, namely^  insolence  or  haughtiness,  is  immediately  di». 
agreeable  to  others :  The  excess  of  the  latter  is  so  to  die 

"  Qui nctil.  Ub.  ▼.  cap.  1  ?. 
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possessor.  Thus  are  the  boundaries  of  these  duties  adjust- 
ed. 

A  desire  of  feme,  repatatioQ)  or  a  character  with  others 
16  so  far  from  being  blameable,  that  it  seems  inseparable 
from  yirtue,  gepius,  capacity,  and  a  generous  or  noble  dis- 
position. An  attention  even  to  trivial  matters,  in  order  to 
please,  is  also  e%pe^ted  and  demanded  by  society;  and  no 
one  is  sdrprised,  if  he  find  a  man  in  company,  to  observe  a 
greats  elegance  of  dress  and  more  pleasant  ftow  of  con- 
versation, thun  when  he  passes  his  time  at  home^  and  with 
his  owQ  fiunily.  Wherein  then  consists  Vanity,  which  h 
so  justly  r^arded  as  a  fault  oir  imperfection  ?  It  ifeems  to 
consist  chieffy  in  such  an  intemperate  display  of  our  ad- 
vantages, honours,  and  accomplishments ;  in  such  anim- 
portunate  and  open  demand  of  praise  and  admiratic»,  as  is 
offensive  to  others,  and  encroaches  too  far  on  their  secret 
vanity  and  ambition*  It  is  besides  a  pure  symptom  of  the 
want  of  true  dignity  and  elevation  of  mind,  which  is  so 
great  an  ornament  in  any  character.  For  why  that  impa^ 
tient  desire  of  applause;  m  if  you  were  not  justly  entitled  to 
it,  and  might  not  reasonably  expect  that  it  would  for  ever 
attend  you?  Whysoan^ops  to  inform  us  of  the  great  couh 
pany  which  you  have  kept;  the  obliging  things  which  were 
said  to  you ;  the  hopours,  the  distinctions  which  you  met 
whh ;  as  if  these  were  not  things  of  course,  and  what  we 
could  readily,  of  ourselves,  have  imagined,  without  being 
told  of  them  ? 

Decevct,  or  a  proper  regard  to  age,  sex,  character,  and 
stadoD,  in  the  worid,  may  be  ranked  among  the  qualities 
which  are  immediately  agreeaUe  toothers,  and  which,  by 
that  means,  acquire  praise  and  ikpprobation.  AnefBeminate 
behaviour  in  a  maa^  a  rough  manner  in  a  woman ;  these 
are  ugly,  because  unsuitable  to  each  character,  and  diffe- 
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rent  from  the  quidities  whidi  we  expect  in  t}ie  sexes.  It  is 
as  if  9  tragedy  aboiAided  m  conic  beaaties^  or  e  comedy  in 
tragic  The  disproportidns  hurt  the  eye,  and  convey  a 
disngreeable  sentiment  to  the  spectators,  the  source  of 
Vbame  and  disqiprobation.  This  is  tiiiat  Meeorum  wfaldi 
in  eaqplaiiied  so  much  at  large  by  Cicero  in  his  Oflic^s. 

Among  the  other  virtues  we  may  also  give  Cl^ anlinisss 
a  place;  since  it  natnraDy  ^end^rs  as  agreeable  to  others, 
and  is  no  inconsiderable  source  of  love  and  affection^  No 
one  will  deny,  that  the  negligence  in  this  particular  is  a 
lault ;  and  as  faults  are  nothing  biit  smaller  vices,  and  this 
fault  can  have  no  other  origin  than  the  uneasy  sensation 
which  it  excites  in  others ;  we  may,  in  this  instance,  seem- 
ingly so  trivial,  clearly  discover  the  origin  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions, about  which  the  learned  have  involved  them- 
selves in  such  mazes  of  perplexity  and  error. 

But  besides  all  the  (xgreeable  qualities,  the  origin  of  whose 
beauty  we  can  in  some  degree  explain  and  account  for, 
there  still  remains  something  mysterious  and  inexplicable, 
which  conveys  an  immediate  satisfaction  to  the  spectator, 
but  how,  or  why,  or  for  what  reason,  he  cannot  pretend 
to  determine.  There  is  a  McomeTy  a  grace,  an  ease,  a  gen- 
tleness, an  I-know^not-what,  which  some  men  possess  above 
.others,  which  is  very  difiEerent  from  external  beauty  and 
comeliness,  and  which,  however,  catches  our  affection  al- 
most as  suddenly  and  powerfully.  And  though  this  ffian- 
fter  be  chiefly  talked  of  in  the  passion  between  the  sexes, 
where  the  concealed  magic  is  easily  explained,  yet  surely 
much  of  it  prevails  in  all  our  estimation  of  characters,  and 
forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  personal  merit.  This  class 
of  accomplishments,  therefore,  must  be  trusted  entirely  to 
the  blind,  but  sure  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment;  and 
must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  ethics,  left  by  nature  to 
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baffle  all  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  make  her  sensible 
of  her  narrow  boundaries  and  slender  acquisitions. 

We  approve  of  another  because  of  his  wit,  poUt^iess, 
modesty,  decency,  or  any  agreeable  quality  which  he  pos- 
sesses ;  although  he  be  not  of  our  acquaintance,  nor  has 
ever  given  us  any  entertainment  by  means  of  these  accom- 
plishments. The  idea  which  we  form  of  their  effect  on  his 
acquaintance  has  an  agreeable  influence  on  our  imagina- 
tion, and  gives  us  the  sentiment  of  approbation.  Thjs 
principle  enters  into  all  the  judgments  which  we  fonp  con^ 
oerning  manners  and  characters, 
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It  may  justly  appear  surprising,  that  any  man,  in  so  late 
an  age,  should  find  it  requisite  to  prove,  by  elaborate  rea* 
soning,  that  Pebsonal  Mebit  consists  altogether  in  the 
possession  of  mental  qualities,  furfA  or  agneiMt  to  the 
fwraofi  himaeffy  or  to  oikers.  It  might  be  expected  that  this 
principle  would  have  occurred  even  to  the  first  rude  un« 
practised  inquirers  concerning  morals,  and  been  received 
firom  its  own  evid^ice,  without  any  argument  or  disputa- 
tion. Whatever  is  valuable  in  any  kind,  so  naturally  classes 
itself  under  the  division  of  m^U  or  agrmoNe^  the  iMe  or 
the  cbdbe^  that  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  why  we  should  ever 
seek  fiuther,  or  coi\sader  the  question  as  a  matter  of  nice 
research  or  inquiry.  And  as  every  thing  usefiil  or  agreeable 
must  possess  these  qualities  with  r^;ard  either  to  Xhepermm 
kmsiffi  or  to  oikerSf  the  complete  delineation  or  descrip- 
tiop  of  merit  seems  to  be  performed  as  naturally  iis  a  sha- 
dow is  cast  by  the  sun,  or  an  image  is  reflected  upon  wa- 
ter. If  the  ground  on  which  the  shadow  is  cast  be  not 
broken  and  uneven,  nor  the  surface  from  which  the  image 
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image  is  reflected  disturbed  and  confused ;  a  just  figure 
is  immediately  presented  without  any  art  or  attention. 
And  it  seems  a  reasonable  presumption,  that  systems  and 
hypotheses  have  perverted  our  natural  understanding, 
when  a  theory  so  simple  and  obvious  could  so  long  have 
escaped  the  most  elaborate  examination. 

But  however  the  case  may  have  fared  with  philosophy, 
in  common  life  these  principles  are  still  implicitly  maintain- 
ed; nor  is  any  other  topic  of  praise  or  blame  ever  recurred 
to>  when  we  employ  any  panegyric  or  satire,  any  applause 
or  censure  of  human  action  and  behaviour.   If  we  observe 
men,  in  every  intercourse  of  business  or  pleasure,  in  every 
discourse  and  conversation;  we  shall  find  them  no  where, 
except  in  the  schools,  at  any  loss  upon  this  subject.  What 
^'so  natural,  Ibrinstance^  as  thefblknring  dialogue?  Yoo  are 
very  liappy»  we  shall  suppose  one  to  siky,  addressing  hitn^ 
self  ty>  aAotiber,  that  you  faai»  given,  your  daughter  to  Qce- 
AitTHES.  HeisimaiiaffaoBoaraadhtunaiiity.  Everyone 
who  has  any  interoourse  with  him  is  state  ^^fjhit  and^Muf 
treatment  \   I  congratulate  you,  too,  myis  another,  on  the 
promising  ext>eotatioiiis  of  this  aon«in*law,  whpse  assiduotfil 
application^  ta  the  stndy  of  the  laws,  whose  qiiiek  pen^tm- 
tion  and  early  ksowledge,  both  of  men  and  bttstnes^,  p^bg. 
nosticate  the  greatest  hotionn  And  advancement  ^.    iToti 
surprwt  me^  replies  a  thirds  when  yoa  talk  of  Cle AifrrHirs, 
as  a  man.of  buainesaand  applieatnftk   i  met  bitfl  lately  hi 
a  cir^e  of  the  gayest  company,  tod  he  was  the  ^^yVft 
imd  soul  of  9iir  tonverwtioii :  So  much  wit  With  good  mioH 
ner^^  so  muobg^Uantrywithoot affectation  ;>  M much hb* 
geaious  kaowladge  so  genteelly  idivete  )^  I  have  M^c^Hb^ 

.  •  .•      '  ......      ;  :    > 

*  Qualities  useful  to  olhen. 

^  Qualities  useful  to  the  person  himself. 
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fore  observed  in  any  one  *.  You  would  admire  him  still 
more,  says  a  fourth,  if  you  knew  him  more  familiarly. 
That  cheerfulness  which  you  might  remark  in  him,  ia  not 
a  sadden  flash  struck  out  by  company :  It  runs  throu^ 
the  whole  tetior  of  his  life,  and  preserves  a  perpetual  se- 
renity on  his  countenance,  and  tranquillity  in  his  soul«  He 
has  met  with  severe  trials,  misfortunes  as  weU  as  dangers ; 
and  by  his  greatness  of  mind,  was  still  superior  to  all  of 
them  \  The  image,  gentlemen,  which  you  have  here  de- 
lineated of  Clbanthss,  cried  I,  is  thut  of  accomplished 
merit  Each  of  you  has  given  a  stroke  of  the  pencil  lo  his 
figure ;  and  you  have  unawares  exceeded  all  the  pictures 
drawn  by  Gbatian  or  Castigklions.  A  philosojlher 
might  select  this  character  as  a  model  of  perfect  virtue. 

And  as  every  quality,  which  is  useful  or  agreeable  to 
oursdves  or  others,  is,  in  common  life,  allowed  to  be  a  part 
of  personal  merit ;  so  no  other  will  ever  be  recdved,  where 
men  judge  of  things  by  their  natural,  unprejudiced  reason, 
without  the  delusive  glosses  of  superstition  and  false  reli- 
gion. Celibacy,  fasting,  penance,  mortification,  self*denial,  ^^  ^ 
humility,  silence,  solitude,  and  the  whole  train  of  monkish 
virtues ;  for  what  reason  are  they  every  where  rejected  by 
men  of  sense,  but  because  they  serve  to  no  manner  of  ptir- 
pose ;  neither  advance  a  man's  fortune  in  the  world,  nor 
render  him  a  more  valuable  member  of  society ;  neitker 
qualify  him  for  the  entertainment  of  company,  nor  increase 
his  power  of  self-enjoyment  ?  We  observe,  on  the  contra>^ 
ry,  that  they  cross  all  these  desirable  ends ;  stnpify  the  un- 
derstanding and  harden  the  heart,  obscitre  the  fancy  aad 
sour  the  temper.     We  justly,  therdfore,  transfer  then  t^ 

•  dyaKliat  immsdiataly  agraeablt  to  o^trnn, 

^  QfjtJSudn  immedialely  agfetable  to  the  person  himself. 
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the  opposite  column,  and  place  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
vices ;  nor  has  any  superstition  force  sufficient  among  men 
of  the  world,  to  pervert  entirely  these  natural  sentiments. 
A  gloomy,  hair-brained  enthusiast,  after  his  death,  may 
have  a  place  in  the  calendar ;  but  will  scarcdy  ever  be  ad- 
mitted when  alive  into  intimacy  and  society,  except  by 
>(hose  who  are  as  delirious  and  dismal  as  himself. 

It  seems  a  hi^piness  in  the  present  theory,  that  it  enters 
not  into  that  vulgar  dispute  concerning  the  degrees  of  be- 
nevolence or  self-love,  which  prevail  in  human  nature ;  a 
dispute  which  is  never  likely  to  have  any  issue ;  both  be- 
cause men,  who  have  taken  part,  are  not  easily  convinced, 
and  because  the  phenomena,  which  can  be  produced  on 
either  side,  are  so  dispersed,  so  imcertain,  and  subject  to  so 
many  interpretations,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  accurately 
to  compare  them,  or  draw  from  them  any  determinate  in- 
ference or  conclusion.     It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, if  it  be  allowed,  what  surely,  without  the  greatest  ab- 
surdity, cannot  be  disputed,  that  there  is  some  benevolence^ 
however  small,  infused  into  our  bosom ;  some  spark  of 
friendship  for  human  kind;  some  particle  of  the  dove 
kneaded  into  our  frame,  along  with  the  elements  of  the 
wolf  and  serpent    LiCt  these  generous  sentimients  be  sup- 
posed ever  so  weak ;  let  them  be  insufficient  to  move  evm 
a  hand  or  finger  of  our  body ;  they  must  still  direct  the  de- 
terminations of  our  mind,  and  where  every  thing  else  is 
equals  produce  a  cool  preference  of  what  is  useful  and  ser- 
viceable to  mankind  above  what  is  pernicious  and  danger- 
ous.   A  moral  disUnction^  therefore,  immediately  arises ;  a 
general  sentiment  of  blame  and  approbation ;  a  tendency, 
however  faint,  to  the  objects  of  the  one,  and  a  proportion- 
able aversion  to  those  of  the  other.   Nor  will  those  reason- 
ers,  who  so  eamestiy  maintain  the  predominant  selfishness 
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of  hwnan  kind,  be  any  wise  scandaliied  at  hearing  of  the 
weak  sentiments  of  virtne  implanted  in  our  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  found  ga  ready  to  muntain  the  one . 
tenet  as  the  other;  and  their  spirit  of  satire^  (for  such  it  ap- 
pears, rather  than  of  corruption,)  naturally  gives  rise  to 
both  opinions ;  which  have,  indeed,  a  great  and  almost 
indissoluble  connection  together. 

Avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  and  all  passions  vulgarly, 
though  improperly,  comprised  under  the  denomination  of 
$e^4tme,  are  here  excluded  from  our  theory  concerning 
the  origiu  of  morals,  not  because  they  are  too  weak,  but 
because  they  have  not  a  proper  direction  for  that  purpose. 
The  notion  of  morals  implies  some  sentiment  common  to 
all  mankind,  which  recommends  the  same  object  to  ge- 
neral approbation,  and  makes  every  man,  or  most  men, 
agree  in  the  same  opinion  or  decision  concerning  it  It 
also  implies  some  sentiment,  so  universal  and  compre- 
hensive, as  to  extend  to  all  mankind,  and  render  the  ac- 
tions and  conduct,  even  of  the  persons  the  most  remote, 
an  object  of  applause  or  censure,.according  as  they  agree 
or  disagree  with  that  rule  of  right  which  is  established. 
These  two  requisite  circumstances  belong  alone  to  the 
sentiment  of  humani^  here  insisted  on.  The  other  pas- 
sions produce,  in  every  breas^  many  strong  sentiments  of 
desire  and  aversion,  afiection  and  hatred ;  but  these  nei- 
ther are  felt  so  much  in  common,  nor  are  so  comprehen- 
sive, as  to  be  the  foimdation  of  any  general  system  and 
^tiiblished  theory  of  blame  or  approbation. 

When  a  man  denominates  another  his  eneaiy,  his  rwaly 
his  OHkiffomii,  his  adnermxry^  he  is  understood  to  speak  the 
language  of  self-love,  and  to  express  sentiments  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  arising  from  his  particular  circumstances  and 
situation.     But  when  he  bestows  on  any  man  the  epithets 
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of  tttolMM^  oc  oikm$9  otf  deprtwei,  be  tibea  spe«iks  wotber 
liBguage,  and  eatppcsaeg  ■entimiRttl>  in  ^ch  Im  0i;p^t$  att 
his  audience  are  to  ooncur  w\jp  him*  He  milst  here»  |i»ere^ 
fore,  depart  fiapm  itis  private  and  particular  3ituatiQQ»  and 
must  diiooae  a  point  of  view  common  to  bbn  with  others : 
He  must  move  aome  universal  principle  of  the  human 
frame,  and  touch  a  string  to  which  all  mankind  have  an 
accord  and  symphony.  If  he  mean,  therefore,  to  wpr^ssj 
that  this  man  possesses  qualities,  whose  tepdency  la  per<« 
nicions  to  society,  be  has  chosen  this  oommoe  pmt  of 
view,  and  has  touched  the  principle  of  humanity,  in  wbidi 
every  man  in  some  degree  concurs.  While  the  human 
heart  is  compounded  of  the  same  elements  as  at  preseftl» 
it  wilt  never  be  wholly  indiflferent  to  fmHk  g<tod»  joctr.  eOn 
tirdy  unaffected  with  the  tendency  of  characters  and  man* 
ners.  And  though  this  affection  of  humanity  may  not  g^ 
neraiiy  be  esteemed  so  strong  as  vanity  or  ambition»  ydt^ 
behig  common  to  all  men,  it  can  alone  be  the  foundation 
.  of  Boorals,  or  of  any  general  system  of  blame  or  praise« 
One  n^an's  ambition  is  not  another's  ambitian ;  nor  will 
the  same  event  or  object  satisfy  both :  But  the  humanity 
of  one  man  is  the  humanity  of  every  one;  and  the  saaqe 
oh}fct  touches  the  passion  in  all  human  creatures. 

Bot  the  sentiments  which  arise  from  humanilyf  ^ra  net 
only  the  same  in  all  human  creatures,  and  produ^  the  same 
a{qirobation  or  censure,  but  they  also  comprebwd  all  luir 
man  creatures;  nor  is  thene  any  one  whose  ccmduct  or  cbik 
racter  is  not,  by  their  means,  an  object,  to  ei^ery  cftH^  of 
aensure  or  approbatbn.  On  the  contrary,  those  other 
passionf,  commonly  denominated  sdfish,  both  pnoduoe 
di&rent  sentaments  in  each  individual,  according  to  bis 
particular  situation;  and  also  contemplate  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  with  the  utmost  indiflference  aUd  unconcerti- 
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liVliQMerkM  ahigh  regftrd  and  esteem  for  iMflatttnmy 
Tfuiily ;  whoever  expresses  contelopt  mortifies  bimI.  di»>, 
|d«aeesnie:  Botas  myname  iaknownbiittaasi&allpsat 
of  manldsidy  there  axe  &w  who  come  wkhin.thesfdieresf 
this  passion»  or  ^Kcite^  on  its  acoounl^  either  my  alfeotioii 
or  disgust    But  if  you  represent  a  tyrsnnicsil,  insoknt»  or 
barbarous  behatiouTi  in  any  eoontry  or  in  any  a^er  of  the 
worUf  I  soon  carry  my  eye  to  the  pemicbus  tendency  of 
such  a  conduct,  and  feel  the  sentiment  of  repugnance  aad 
cyH^leasura  towards  it.    No  character  can  be  so  remote  as 
to  be^  in  this  hf^U  wholly  iadifierent  to  joote;  What  is'  be^ 
nofioiiyi  to  sooiety  or  to  the  person  bimaei^  must  atill:bo 
preferred*    And  every  quality,  or  action^ .  of  evefy  humaA 
bdngi  musty  by  tbismeans»  be  raiiked  under  some  cbisAar 
dancHuinationi  expressive  of  general  censiure  or  ^^)hinse4 
What  more»  therefcHre,  can  we  ask  to  distingnish  the 
santimentS)  .dependent  on  humanity}  from  those  connected 
wiA  aay  other  passion^  or  to  satisfy  us  why  the  formear  sj^s 
^bft.  osigin  of  morals^  not  the  latter  ?  Whatever  cottdoct 
g^insmy  approbation^  by  touching  my  humaliity,  procures 
also  .the  applause  of  all  mankind^  by  affecting  the  same 
{urinoiple  in  them :.  But  what  series  iny  avarice  off  ambi** 
don  pleases  theae  pasobnsin  me  akae>  and  |i£kGts  not  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  the  rest  of  mankind.    There  is  no 
cinBwastatH»  of  condaxtt  in  any  man,  provided.it  have. a 
bcBieficial  tendeBfs^*.  Aat  ianot  agreei^le  to  iay.hiunaiiity» 
bomver.jraiiiMoihA parson:  finl^every  mwi  eoiacremor 
red  us  neJUier  U>)OrofiSinor  sei^  my  avadc^andambitkMo^ 
ia  li^garded  aa  wh<dly  indifferent  by  those  passions.    The 
distinction,  therefore^  between  these  species  of  sentiment, 
being  so  great  and  evident,  language  must  soon  be  mould-* 
ed  upon  it,  and  must  invent  a  peculiar  set  of  terms,  in  or- 
der to  express  those  universal  sentiments  of  censure  or  ap- 
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probatbn  wlxich'  arise  firbm  hanuaii^,  or  from  vieirs  of 
general  usefiilnesB  aad  its  contrary.  Virtus  and  Vici 
become  then  known :  Morals  are  recognised :  Ce^rtain  ge- 
neral ideaa  are  firamed  of  human  conduct  and  behaviour: 
such  measures  are  esqiected  from  men  in  such  situatic^ : 
This  action  is  determined  to  be  conformable  to  our'ab* 
stract  rule ;  that  other,  contrary.  And  by  such  uniyersal 
principles  are  the  particular  sentiments  of  self-love  fie- 
quently  controlled  and  limited  K 

From  instances  of  popular  tumuks,  seditions^  fiKStioas, 
panics,  and  of  aU  passions  which  are  shared  widi  a  multi* 
tude^  we  may  learn  the  influence  of  society  in  exciting  and 
supporting  any  motion ;  while  the  most  ungovernable  dis- 
orders are  raised,  we  find,  by  diat  means,  firpnxtbe  slightest 
and  moat  frivolous  occasion.  Solon  was  no  very  cruel, 
though  perhaps  «n  unjust  legislator,  who  punished  neuters 
in  civil  wars;  and  few,  I  believe,  would  in  such  cases  incur 
the  penalty,  were  their  a£feoti<ms  and  discourse  allowed 
softctent  to  absolve  them.  No  selfishness,  and  scarce  any 
philosophy,  have  there  force  snffioent  to  support  a  total 
coolness  and  indifierence;  and  he  must  be  more  or  less 
than  man,  who  kindles  not  in  the  common  blase.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  moral  sentimoitB  ai;e  found  of  sueh  in* 
fluence  in  life ;  though  springing  firom  princqples  which 
may  appear  at  first  sig^t  somewhat  small  and  ddicate  ? 
But  these  prmci(des,  we  must  remark,  are  social  and  uni* 
versal:  Theyforni,  inamanner,  the/Nv^fofhunum-kind 
against  vice  or  disorder,  its  ccunmon  enemy :  And  as  the 
benevolent  concern  for  others  is  diffused,  in  a  greater  oi 
less  degree  over  all  men,  and  is  the  aame  in  all,  it  occurs 
more  frequently  in  discourse,  is  cherished  by  sodety  and 
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coAversatkni ;  and  the  blame  and  approbation  consequent 
on  it  are  thereby  routed  from  that  lethargy,  into  which 
they  are  probably  killed  in  solitary  and  nncnltrnited  na* 
tare.  Other  passions,  thoogh  perhaps  originally  strong 
er,  yet  being  selfish  and  private,  are  often  overpowered 
by  its  force,  and  yield  the  dominion  of  our  breast  to  those 
sodal  ttid  public  principles. 

Another  spring  of  our  constitulioD,  that  brings  a  great 
addition  of  force  to  moral  sentiment,  is  the  love  of  fame; 
whidi  rules  with  sudi  uticontrdlled  audiority  in  all  ge* 
nerous  minds,  and  is  often  the  grand  object  of  all  their 
designs  and  undertakings.  By  our  continual  and  earnest 
pursuit  of  a  character,  a  name^  a  reputation  in  the  w<Mrld^ 
we  bring  our  own  deportment  and  conduct  frequently  in 
review,  and  consider  how  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  aj^roach  and  regard  us.  This  constant  habit  of  sur* 
veying  ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  reflection,  keeps  alive  all  the 
sentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  and  begets,  in  noble  n*- 
tures,  a  certain  reverence  finr  tbemsdvesas  well  as  others, 
which  is  the  surest  g^nardian  of  every  virtue.  Hie  animal 
conveniences  and  pleasures  sink  gradually  in  tl|eit  value; 
while  every  inward  beauty  and  moral  grace  is' studiously 
acquired,  and  the  mind  is  accom^dished  in  every  perfec- 
tion whidi  can  adorn  or  embellish  a  rational  creature. 

Here  is  the  most  perfect  morality  with  which  we  are 
aequamted :  Here  ia  displayed  the  force  of  many  sympa* 
thies.  Our  moral  sentiment  is  itself  a  feeKng^  chieiy  of 
that  nature :  And  our  regard  to  a  character  with  olhen 
seems  to  arise  only  fiY>m  a  care  of  preserving  a. character 
with  ourselves ;  and!  in  order  to  attain  thb  end,  we  fipd  it 
neoessary  to  prop  our  tottering  judgment  cm  the  corre- 
spondent approbation  of  mankind. 

But,  that  we  may  acc<Mhfunodate  matters,  and  remove,  if 
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poMifale»  every  diScultyi  let  us  allow  aU  tbetse  rffUMmiogs 
to  be  false.  .Let  Us  #Uoil^«  tb4^  vbw  ve  Jf^wlVe  the  ple»* 
siire^  which  ariaesfrom  views  of  utiUty»  infe^  the  sentiments 
€sf  humanity  and  sympathy^  w^  have  embraeed  a  wrong 
hypothesis.  Let  us  confess  it  necessary  tP  find  som^  otbev 
ex|d]cati<Mi  of  that  appbiuae»  which  ispaidto  ol»iect9»^whe* 
ther  inanimate,  animate,  or  rational*  if  Ihey  haw  i^  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  wel&re  and  advaiitage  of  xpankind. 
However  diftcult  it  be  to  conoeiye^.that  an  pbjef^  is  apr 
proved  of  on  aocount  0f  its  tendency  )o  a  certsip  epidy^hik 
the  end  itself  ii|  totally  indifierent;  let  us.swaUow  thifi  ab- 
surdity, and  consider  what  are  the  conaequctoees.  Th^ 
praceding  delineatioii  or  definition  of  PcsaQ^^jL  M9Wi 
must  still  retain  its  evidence  and  authori^ :  It  mwl  stiU 
beallowed>  that  every  quality  of  the  Hvmd  which,  is  tcsg^ 
er  offreiobk  to  the.f^srioit  hinmif  or  to  47lAer«,  oommunV 
eates  a  pleasure  to  the^spectatori  engsges  his  esteem*  and 
is'tidmitted  under  die  honourable  denplninatum of  Hx^m 
or  merit  Are  not  justice,  fidelity*  honour*  veraoi^*  al* 
legiance,  diastity,  esteemed  solely  on  account  of  their  ten^ 
dc&cy  to  promote  the  good  of  society  ?  la  not  that  ten? 
dency  inseparable  from  humanity*  benevc^enoe,  lenity,  gar 
neroaity,  gratitude*  moderation,  tendern^a;,  frienddiipi  and 
all  the  other  social  virtues  ?  Can  it  possiUy  beidnubt^ 
that  industry,  discretion*  fi!tigalitiy$  secsecy*  ord^r*  pQvse- 
verance,  liorethoug^ti'  judgment*  and  ^k  ^hple  icfeli^^  nf 
Virtues  and  accomplishments*  of  which  knany  pi^^es  would 
not  eontam  the  catalogue;  can  it  be  donhl!^  IrMjrt  tbut 
Ae»tendency  of  these  gnalilies  to  prcmate  th(9  i|tf;erest  and 
hqophme  ef  theiv  possessoc,  is  the  aole  fouiidalion  of  their 
merit?  Who  can  dispute  that  a  mind  wbie^  pupped  a 
perpetual  serenity  and  cheerfulness*  a  nobis  dignity  and 
undaunted  spirit^  a  tender  afiection  and  gopd^wttl  to  all 
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9r9Uiid;  us  it  has  mora  eiyoyment  wilbjui  it99lf»  i»  i^sq  » 
more  Ammatiog  ai|^  r^oip9>g.  spedMle^  thm^  if  dcg^ted 
with  melancholy,  tormented  with  anxiety,  irritated  with 
rages,  or  sunk  into  the  most  abject  baseness  and  degene- 
racy? And  as  to  the  qualities  immediately  agreeable  to 
oihersj  they  speak  sufficiently  for  themselves ;  and  he  must 
be  unhappy  indeed,  either  in  his  own  temper,  or  in  his 
situation  and  company,  who  has  never  perceived  the 
eh«n9s  of  a  faeedoiis  wit  or  flowing  ailkbility,  of  a  deli- 
cate modesty  or  decent  genteehiess  of  address  and  manner* 
I  am  sanaible  thfit  nothing  aan  be  BMire  unphilosophioa) 
than  to  be  positiire  or  dogmtatioal  on  any  salijdct ;  and  tbat^ 
even  if  ^aaeiisuNr  ^c^ticisneouid  be  maintained,  it  would 
not  be  more  cbatametive  to  all  just  neasoning  a^d  inquiry* 
I  am  oonvinced,  that  where  men  are  the  most  sure  and  ar« 
rog^ty  they  are  conmionly  the  most  mistaken,  and  hav^ 
there  given  reins  to  passion,  without  that  proper  deUbera« 
tion  and  suspense,  which  can  alone  secure  them  from  >the 
grossest  absurditxes^  Yet,  I  must  confess,  that  this'  epu^ 
meratioa  puts  the:mafter  in  so  Strang  a  li^t,,  that  I  can* 
not,  o^  presold  be  mere  assomi  of  aa^  tmldb,  which  I  lefm 
Irom  reasoning  and  argumenf,  thaa.duit!  personal  mesft 
eoosislii  entisdy  in  the  'nsefidaefis  or  agreeaUendss  of  qua** 
Uties  to  the  person  himself  possessed  of  thf  m,  or  to  others* 
who  have  any  intertxiursfi  wiA  him*  J^uli  when  I  reflect 
that  though  the  bdlk  and:  ^gore  of  ibe  easfli  hiivebe^ 
maasQced  »bd  dehneaied^  rthough  the  motians  of  the  ti4es 
liaTe  been  nQcountbd  fi>C|.  tba order  and'  ecolioiny  of  tlie 
heavenly  faodiea  snigactedto  their  proper  lava,  amihtwif 
vvn  itself  reduced  to  f^ahmbtion ;  yebinen. -still  disputa 
concerning  the  fcamdatson  of  their  moral  duties :  Wheal 
reflect  <m  this,  I  say,  I  fall  back  into  diffideneeand  scep- 
tidifn,  and  suapeot^  that  an  bypotheais,  so  obvious,  had  it 
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been  a  true  one,  would,  long,  ere  now,  ha^e  been  reoeiyed 
by  the  unaninious  suStage  and  consent  of  mankind. 


PART  IL 


Halving  explained  the  moral  ^gaptoiaium  attending  me- 
rit or  virtue,  there  remains  nothing  but  briefly  to  consider 
our  interested  cbUgatiom  to  it,  and  to  inquire  whether  every 
man,  who  has  any  r^ard  to  his  own  happiness  and  wel- 
fiure^  will  not  best  find  his  account  in  the  practice  of  every 
moral  duty.  If  this  can  be  clearly  ascertained  firom  the 
foregoing  theory,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect, 
that  we  have  advanced  principles,  which  not  only,  it  is 
hoped,  will  stand  the  test  of  reasoning  and  inquiry,  but 
may  contribute  to  the  amendment  of  men's  lives,  and  their 
improvement  in  morality  and  social  virtue.  And  though 
the  philosophical  truth  of  any  proposition  by  no  means 
depends  on  its  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  socte- 
ty ;  yet  a  man  has  but  abad  grac^  who  delivers  a  thecnry, 
however  tru^  which  he  must  confess  leads  to  a  practice 
dangerous  and  pernicious.  Why  rake  into  those  comers 
of  nature  which  spread  a  nuisance  all  around  I  Why  dig 
iq>  the  pestilence  from  the  pit  in  which  it  is  buried  I  The 
ingenuity  of  your  researches  may  be  admired  ;  but  your 
systems  will  be  detested,  and  mankind  will  agree,  if  they 
cannot  refute  then%  to;sinkthem  at  least  in  eternal  silence 
and  oblivion..  Troths  which  are  jmmkiom  to  sodety,  if 
any  such  there  be,  will  yidd  to  errors  which  aresalotary 
and  acktattkifeom. 

But  what  philosppliical  truths  can  be  more  advantageous 
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to  society  than  thoae  here  delivered,  which  represent  virtue 
In  all  her  genuine  and  most  engaging  charms,  and  make 
us  iqsproach  her  with  ease,  familiarity  and  affection  ?  The 
dismal  dress  faUs  oS,  with  which  many  divines  and  some 
philosophers  have  covered  her ;  and  nothing  appears  but 
gentleness,  humanily,  beneficence,  affability ;  nay,  even  at 
pr<^>er  intervals,  play,  frolic,  and  gaiety.  She  talks  not  of 
useless  austerities  and  rigours,  suffering  and  self-deniaL 
She  declares,  that  her  sole  purpose  is  to  make  her  vota- 
ries, and  all  mankind,  during  every  instant  of  their  exi»> 
tence^  if  possible,  cheerful  and  happy;  nor  does  she  ever 
willingly  part  with  any  pleasure  but  in  hopes  of  ample  com- 
pensation in  some  other  period  of  their  lives.  The  sde 
trouble  which  she  demands  is  that  of  just  calculation,  and 
a  steady  preference  of  the  greater  happiness.  And  if  any 
austere  pretenders  approach  her,  enemies  to  joy  and  plea- 
sure, she  either  rejects  them  as  hypocrites  and  deceivers ; 
or,  if  she  admit  them  in  her  train,  they  are  ranked,  how-* 
ever,  among  the  least  favoured  of  her  votaries* 

And,  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  expression,  what 
hopes  can  we  ever  have  of  engagii^  mankind  to  a  practice^ 
which  we  confess  full  of  austerity  and  rigour  ?  Or  what 
theory  of  morals  can  ever  serve  any  useful  purpose,  unless 
it  can  shew,  by  a  particular  detail,  that  all  the  duties  which 
it  recommends  are  also  the  true  interest  of  each  indivi- 
dual ?  The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  foregoing  system 
seems  to  be,  that  it  furnishes  proper  mediums  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  us^id  or  agree* 
Me  to  the  person  possessed  of  them^  are  desirable  in  a 
view  to  self-interest,  it  would  surely  be  superfluous  to  prore. 
Moralists,  indeed,  may  spare  themselves  all  the  pains  which 
they  often  take  in  recommending  these  duties.  To  what 
purpose  collect  arguments  to  evince,  that  temperance  is 
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adrantageousi  and  the  excesses  of  pleasure  hurtful?  Wh^i 
it  appears  that  these  excesses  are  oiily  deaaviinated  such 
because  ihey  are  hurtful ;  and  tbat»  if  the  unlimited  use  of 
strong  liquors,  for  instance,  no  more  impldred  health,  or 
the  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  thantbe  use  of  air  or  wa- 
ter, it  would  not  be  a  whit  more  yicioas  or  blameable. 

It  seems  equally  superfluous  to  prote^  that  the  eM^po- 
nkmaik  yirtbes  of  good  manners  tod  wit,  decency  and 
genteelness,  are  more  desiraUe  than  the  contrary  qualities. 
Vanity  alone,  without  any  other  consideration,  is  a  auffi*^ 
cient  motire  to  make. us  wish  for  the  possession  <^  these  ac^ 
complishments.  No  man  was  ever  willingly  deficient  in 
this  particular*  All  our  failures  here  proceed  from  bad 
educadoo^  want  of  capacity,  or  a  perverse  and  unpliable 
diq>06itioCL  Would  you  have  your  company  coveted, 
admired,  followed ;  rather  than  hated,  despisei^  avoid- 
ed ?  Can  any  one  Beriously  deliberate  ip  the  case  ?  As  no 
enjoyment  is  sincere^  without  some  reference  to  company 
and  society ;  so  no  society  can  be  agreeable,  or  even  toler- 
able,, where  a  man  feels  his  presenoe  unwelcome^  and  dis- 
covers all  around  him  symptatas  of  disgust  and  aversion. 

But  why,  in  the  great  society  or  confederacy  of  man- 
kind, should  not  the  case  be  the  same  as  in  particular  clubs 
and  companies  ?  Why  is  it  more  doubtful^  that  the  enlar- 
ged virtues  of  humanity^  generosity,  beneficence,  are  desi- 
rable, widi  a  view  to  happiness  and  self-interest,  than  the 
limited  endowments  of  ingenui^  and  politmess  ?  Are  we 
iqsprehensive  lest  those  social  affections  interfere,  in  a  great* 
er  or  morte  immediate  degree,  than  any  other  pursnits,  with 
private  titility,  and  pannot  be  gratified^  without  some  isbr 
portant  saccifite  of  honour  and  advantage  ?  If  so»  we  are 
but  ill  inatarncted  in  the  nature  of  the  huihan  passiiMii, 
and  ard  more  influenced  by  verbal  distinctions  than  by 
real  diflferences. 
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Whatever  contradiction  may  vulgarly  be  supposed  be^ 
tweeh  the  selfish  and  aoetW  sentiments  or  cUspositions^  tftuff 
are  really  no  more  opposite  than  selfish  and  ambittoUBi 
selfish  and  revengeful,  selfish  and  vain.  It  is^  rt^qufi^ 
that  there  be  an  original  propensity  of  Bome  kind^  in  tn^Ai^t 
to  be  a  basis  to  self-love^  by  giving  a  relish  to  the  obJ^SCU 
ot  its  pursuit ;  and  non^  more  fit  for  this  purpose  th^  be^ 
nevolehce  or  humanity.  The  goods  of  fortune  are  Spclllt 
in  one  gratification  or  another :  The  miser,  who  atcuknu^ 
lates  his  annual  income,  and  lends  it  out  at  interest,  has 
really  spetitJt  in  the  gratification  of  his  avarice.  Afid  it 
would  be  difficult  to  show,  why  a  man  is  mote  a  loiter  by 
a  generous  action,  than  by  any  other  method  of  ^kpeniit ; 
since  the  utmost  which  he  can  attain,  by  the  iliost  elaborate 
sdfishness,  is  the  indtdgence  of  some  atfedti<m« 

Now  if  lifis,  without  passion,  must  be  altogetiier  insipid 
and  tiresome ;  let  a  man  suppose  that  he  hfi(s  flull  power  of 
modelling  his  own  dispositicm,  and  kt  hini  deliberate  ^h^i 
ftppetite  or  desire  he  would  choose  lor  the  fonndatlM  of 
his  happiness  and  enjoyment.  Eivery  afibction,  he*  would 
observe,  when  gratified  by  suecesi,  gives  a  l^tls&ction  pYO* 
portioned  to  its  force  and  violence  r  Btit  besides  this  ad- 
vantage^  common  to  all,  the  immediate  feeling  of  benevo^ 
letiee  and  friendship,  hufnanity  and  kindness,  is  i^eet, 
smooth,  tender  and  agreeable,  independent  at  M  fotttxhe 
and  accideilts*  l%ese  virtues  are  besides  attended  with 
a  pleasing  consciousness  or  remembrance,  and  keep  us  iti 
humour  with  ourselves  as  well  as  others ;  while  we  i^etkin 
the  agreeable  reflection  of  haViag  doDe  dur  patt  to^ahiN 
mankiiid  and  society.  And  though  all  men  sfadw  H  jek^ 
lousy  of  our  success  in  tile  pursuits  Of  avarice  aff^  athbl^ 

• 

tioD ;  yet  are  we  almoBt  sore  of  their  gOod-^Will  and  gckxl- 
wishes,  so  long  as  we  persev«re^iil  the  patlvs  of  tirttte,  and 
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crmploy  ourselves  in  the  execution  of  generous  plans  and 
purposes.  What  other  passion  19  there  where  we  shall  find 
so  many  advantages  united;  an  agreeable  sentiment,  a 
(leasing  consciousness}  a  good  reputation  ?  But  of  these 
truths,  we  may  observe,  men  are,  of  themselves,  pretQr 
much  convinced ;  nor  are  they  deficient  in  their  duty  to 
society,  because  they  would  not  wish  to  be  generous, 
friendly,  and  humane ;  but  because  they  do  not  feel  them- 
selves such. 

Treating  vice  with  the  greatest  candour,  and  making  it 
all  possible  concessions,  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is 
not,  in  any  instance,  the  smallest  pretext  for  giving  it  the 
preference  above  virtue,  with  a  view  to  sel&interest ;  ex- 
cesptf  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  justice,  where  a  man,  taking 
things  in  a  certain  light,  may  ofien  seem  to  be  a  loser  by 
his  lnt^;rity.  And  though  it  is  allowed  that,  without  a 
regard  to  property,  no  society  could  subsist ;  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  imperfect  way  in  which  human  afikirs  are  con- 
ducted, a  sensible  knave,  in  particular  incidents,  may  think 
that  an  act  of  iniquity  or  infidelity  wUl  make  consider- 
able addition  to  his  fintune,  without  causing  any  consider- 
able brelich  in  the  social  union  and  confederacy.  That 
homtfy  is  ike  buipoUcf^  may  be  a  good  general  rule ;  but 
is  liable  to  many  exceptions.  And  he^  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  ccmducts  himself  with  most  wisdom,  who  ob- 
serves the  general  rule,  and  takes  advantage  of  all  the  ex- 
ceptions. 

I  must  confess,  that  if  a  man  think  that  this  reasoning 
much  requires  an  answer,  it  will  be  a  little  difficult  to  find 
imy  which  will  to  him  appear  satisfactory  and  convincing. 
If  this  heart  rebel  not  against  such  pernicious  maxims,  if 
he  feel  no  reluctance  to  the  thoughts  of  villany  or  base- 
ness, he  has  indeed  lost  a  ccmsiderable  motive  to  virtue ; 
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and  we  may  expect,  that  his  practice  will  be  answerable  to 
his  speculation.  But  in  all  ingenuous  natures,  the  anti- 
pathy to  treachery  and  roguery  is  too  strong  to  be  eonn- 
terbalanced  by  any  views  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advantage. 
Inward  peace  of  mitid^  coDseioissness  of  integrity,  a  satis- 
factory review  of  our  own  conduct;  these  are  circumstan- 
ces very  requisite  to  happiness,  and  will  be  cherished  and 
cultivated  by  every  honest  man  who  feels  the  importance 
of  them. 

Such  a  one  has,  besides,  die  frequent  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunning  and  abilities, 
betrayed  by  their  own  maxims ;  and  while  they  purpose  to 
cheat  wkb  moderation  and  secrecy,  •  tempting  incident 
occim,  nature  is  frail,  aind  th^  give  into  the  snare;  whence 
they  can  never  extrieate  themselves,  willlkrat  a  total  loss  of 
reputation,  and  the  forfeiture  of  ail  future  trust  and  confi- 
dence mlh  mankind. 

But  were  diey  ever  so  seeret  and  successftil,  the  honest 
man,  if  he  has  any  tincture  of  philosophy,  or  even  common 
observation  and  reflection,  will  discover  tiiat  they  tbem- 
§dves  are,  in  the  eui^  the  greatest  dupes,  and  have  sacri^ 
flced  the  invaluable  enjoyment  of  a  chav««l0r,  with  thera- 
selpes  at  leas^  for  the  acquisition  of  worthless  toys  and 
gew^gBws.  How  littie  is  requisite  to  supply  the  neoeuUSt^ 
of  nature  ?  And  in  a  view  to  pkasmcj  what  eompa^isoti 
between  the  unbougbt  satisfaction  of  conver8ation,.society^ 
study,  even  heahh  and  the  common  beauties  of  nature,  b«t 
above  all  the  peaceful  rdleclion  on  oneV  own  conduct. 
What  comparison,  I  say,  between  tiiese,  and  the  fieverishy 
empty  amusements  of  linory  and  expense  ?  These  natoral 
pleasures,  indeed,  are- really  without  price ;  both  hpicanae 
they  are  below  all  price  in  their  attainment,  and  above  it 
in  their  enjoyment. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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,  .       ^  -  >  * 

If  the  foregoing  hypothesis  be  received,  it  will  now  be 
easy  for.us  to  determine  the  question  first  started  *»  CQnoem? 
ing  the  general  principles  of  morals ;  and  though  we  posir 
poned  the  decision  of  that  question,  lest  it  ^ould  then  in? 
volve  us  in  intricate  speculations,  which  are  unfit  for  mo- 
ral discourses,  we  may  resume  it  at  present,  and  examine 
how  far  either  reason  or  seniimeiU  enters  into  all  decisions 
of  praise  or  erasure. 

One  principal  foundation  of  moral  praise  being  auppo- 
sed  to  lie  in  the  usefolness  of  any  quality  or  action,  it  is 
evident  that  reason  must  enter  for  a  considerable  share  in 
all  decisions  of  this  kind ;  since  nothing  but  that  fiicolQr 
can  instruct  us  in  the  tendency  of  qualities -and  actions^ 
and  point  out  their  beneficial  consequences  to  sbcie^  and 
to  their  possessors.  In  many  cases,  this  is  an  afikir  liable 
to  great  controversy:  Doubts  may  arise;  opposite  interestsi 
may  occur ;  and  a  preference  must  be  given  to  one  side^ 
from  very  nice  views,  and  a  small  overbalance  of  utili^ 
This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  questions  with  regard  to 
justice;  as  is,  indeed,  natural  to  suppose,  firom  that  species 
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6f  tttilitj  which  attends  this  virtue  *.  Were  enrery  iiingle 
instance  of  justice,  like  that  of  ben^Tol«ooe,  useful  to  to* 
ciety ;  this  would  be  a  more  simple  state  of  the  ease,'  and 
seldom  liable  to  g^eat  oontrorersy.  But  as  single  instants 
of  justice  are  often  p^miciona  in  their  first  alid  immedhite 
tendei(icy,  and  as  the  advantage  to  society  rescnlts  only  firvoi 
the  observance  of  the  general  rule,  and  from  the  ooncur«- 
rence  and  combinatioii  of  several  persons  in  thesame  e<]fii-» 
table  conduct;  the  case  here  becomes  more  intrioatiei  and 
involved.'  The  various  circumstances  of  society ;  the  va« 
iious  cooaeqiienoes  of  any  practice ;  the  various  interests 
which  may  be  proposed  :  These,  on  many  occasions,  aife 
doubtful,  and  siibject  to  great  discussion  and  inquiryi  The 
object  iof  municipal  laws  is  to  fix  all  the  questions  with  re*» 
gard  to  justice :  The  debates  of  civilians,  the  refleetions  of 
politicians,  the  precedents  of  history  and  public  records, 
are  all  directed  to  the  same  purpose.  And  a  very  accu* 
jut^  fvoson  or  judgmeni  is  ofUn  requisite,  to  give  the  true 
d^tennitiation,  amidst  such  intricate  doubts  arising  from 
job^ure  or  opposite  utilities. 

BAX  tfiottgh  reascHi,  when  fully  assisted  and  improved^ 
be  attfficie&t  to  instruct  us  in  the  pernicious  or  useful  ten* 
^eney  of  qualities  and  actions ;  it  is  not  alone  sufficient:  t6 
fvodwce  any  moral  blame  or  approbation.  Utilii^  is  bhly 
a  tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  were  the  end/totbllf  in* 
diSferent  to  us,  we  should  feel  the  same  indifierenbetawairdB 
the  means.  It  is  requisite  a  aefUiment  shouUiherer^bsplMy 
itaeli^  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to  the  useful  abocve  the 
pernicious  tendencies.  This  ienthnent  can  be.  no  other 
.than  afeding  for  the  happiness  of  mankind^  and  a  resent- 
ment of  their  misery ;  since  these  are  tlie  .diffiirenit  mdk 
which  virtue  and  vice  have  a  tendency  to  pro'tiiuteL  >Herej 

*  See  Appendix  III 
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tfaerafore»  rtamm  instracts  ug  in  the  lereral  tendcndes  of 
actions,  and  kMmimity  makes  a  distinction  in  favour  of 
fliose  'wko  are  usefol  and  ben^cial. 
:  This  partition  between  the  fiiciilties  iA  nnderstanditig 
and  sentiment^  in  all  moral  deoisions,  seems  clear  from  ihe 
preceding  hypothesis :  But  I  dudl  aiippbse  that  hypdtiie* 
ria  fidse.  It  will  then  be  requisite  to  look  out  for  some 
odiertiieory  that  may  be  satisfactory;  andldareventore 
to  affirm,  that  none  such  will  ever  be  founds  so  long  as  we 
suppose  reason  to  be  die  sole  soinroe  of  morals.  To  prove 
tirif,  it  will  be  proper  to  weigh  the  five  following  oonn«- 
derations: 

L  It  is  easy  fer  a  false  hypothesis  to  maintain  some  ap* 
pearance  of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wholly  in  genends,  makes 
use  of  undefined  terms,  and  employs  comparisons  instead 
of  instances.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  that  phi^ 
losophy  whkh  ascribes  the  discernment  of  all  moral  dis^- 
tinctionB  to  reason  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  sen- 
timent It  is  impossible  that,  in  any  particular  instance^ 
this  hypothesis  can  somuch  as  be  rendered  intettigiUe^ 
whatever  specious  figure  it  may  make  in  general  dedamik 
tioQs  and  discourses.  Examine  the  crime  of  tN^fradlMfei 
for  instance,  which  has  place  wherever  we  observe  good«- 
will,  expressed  and  known,  together  with  good  offices  per* 
formed  on  the  one  side^  and  a  return  of  ill-will  or  indife- 
rence,  with  ill  offices  or  n^lect  on  the  other :  Anatomise 
all  theaedrcumstances,  and  examine,  by  your  reason  akme, 
in  what  consists  the  demerit  or  blame :  You  never  will 
come  to  any  issue  or  conclusion. 

Reason  judges  either  of  mMfir  qffact  or  of  retatkma. 
Inquire  then>!rs^  where  is  tiiat  matter  ci  fact  which  we 
here  call  erune;  point  it  out;  determine  the  time  of  its 
existence ;  describe  its  essence  or  nature ;  explain  die  sense 
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4>r  fiiculty  to  wkich  it  discoyers  itselC  '  It  resides  in  the 
mind  of  the  person  who  is  ungrateful.  He  must,  there*' 
£>re,  -feel  it,  and  be  conscious  of  it.  But  nothing  is  there 
except  the  passion  of  iU^^will  or  absolute  indi£krence.  You 
cannot  pmy^  that  these  of  themselves  always,  and  in  all  ciro 
enmstanceS)  are  crimes.  No :  They  are  only  crimes  whea 
directed  towards  persons  who  have  before  expressed  9iid 
displayed  good-will  towards  as*  Consequently,  we  may 
infer  that  the  crime  of  ingratitude  is  not  any  particular  in- 
dividualySutf ;  but  arises  from  a  complication  pf  oircum- 
stances,  which,  being  presented  to  the  spectator,  excites 
the  seniimaU  of  blame,  by  the  particular  structure  and  &h 
brie  of  his  mind. 

This  representation,  you  say,  is  false.  Crime^  indeed^ 
consists  not  in  a  particular  J%(c<^  of  whose  reality  we  are 
assured  by  reoion ;  but  it  consists  in  certain  moral  rekh 
tioni  discovered  by  reason,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  dia- 
cover,  by  reason,  the  truths  of  geometry  or  algebra.  But' 
what  are  the  relations,  I  ask,  of  which  you  here  talk  ?  In 
the  case  stated  above^  I  see  first  good«>will  and  good  offi- 
ces in  one  person ;  then  ill-will  and  ill  offices  in  the  other. 
Between  these  there  is  the  relation  of  eonirariety.  Does 
tbe  crime  consist  in  that  relation  ?  But  suppose  a  pers<»i 
bore  me  ill-^will  or  did  me  ill  offices ;  and  I,  in  return, 
were  indifferent  towards  him,  or  did  him  good  offices : 
Here  is  the  same  relation  of  oofiAiom^  /  and  yet  my  ccm- 
duct  is  often  highly  laudable.  Twist  and  turn  this  matter 
as  much  as  you  will,  you  can  never  rest  the  meffality  on 
relation,  but  must  have  recourse  to  the  decisions  oX  senti- 
ment. 

When  it  is  affirmed,  that  two  and  three  are  iequal  to 
the  half  of  ten,  this  relation  of  equality  I  understand  per- 
fectly.   I  conceive,  that  if  ten  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
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of  which  the  one  has  as  many  units  as  tfa«  other^  and  if 
any  of  these  parts  be  compared  to  two  added  to  three,  it 
will  contain  as  many  units  as  that  compound  number.  But 
when  you  draw  thoice  a  comparison  to  moral  relations,  I 
own  that  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  you.  A 
moral  action,  a  crime,  such  as  ingratitude,  is  a  complicated 
object  Does  the  morality  consist  in  the  relation  of  its 
parts  to  each  other?  How?  After  what  manner?  S^ieciiy 
the  relation :  Be  more  particular  and  explicit  in  your  pro- 
positions ;  and  you  will  easily  see  their  falsehood. 

No,  say  you,  the  morality  consbts  in  the  relation  of  ac- 
tions to  the  rule  of  right ;  and  they  are  denominated  good 
or  ill,  according  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  it.  What 
then  is  this  rule  of  right?  In  what  does  it  consist ?  How 
is  it  determined  ?  By  reason,  you  say,  which  examines  the 
moral  relations  of  actions.  So  that  moral  relations  are  de- 
termined by  the  comparison  of  actions  to  a  rule.  And  that 
rule  is  determined  by  considering  the  monl  rdations  of . 
objects.     Is  not  this  fine  reasoning  ? 

AU  this  is  metaphysics,  you  cry.  That  is  enough:  There 
needs  nothing  more  to  give  a  strong  presumption  of  false- 
hood. Yes,  reply  I :  Here  are  metaphysics,  surely :  But 
they  are  all  on  your  side,  who  advance  an  abstruse  hypo* 
thesis,  which  can  never  be  made  intelligible,  nor  quadrate 
'with  any  particular  instance  or  illustration.  The  hypo- 
thesis which  we  embrace  is  plain.  It  anaintains  that  mo- 
rality is  determined  by  sentiment  It  defines  virtue  to  be 
whatever  mental  action  or  quality  gives  to  a  spectator  the 
pleasing  senttment  i^cggnvbation ;  and  vice  the  contrary. 
We  then  proceed  to  examine  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  to  wit, 
what  actions  have  this  influence:  We  consider  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  these  actions  agree ;  and  thence  en- 
.  deayour  to  extract  some  general  observations  with  regard 
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to  these  sentiments.  If  you  call  this  metaphysics,  and  find 
*liny  thing  abstrase  here,  you  need  only  conclude,  that  your 
turn  of  mind  is  not  suited  to  the  moral  sciences. 

II.  When  a  man  at  any  time  deliberates  concerning  his 
own  conduct,  (as,  whether  he  had  better,  in  a  particular 
^mei'gence,  assist  a  brother  or  a  benefactor,)  he  must  con- 
^der  these  separate  relations,  with  all  the  circumstances  and 
situations  of  the  persons,  in  order  to  determine  the  supe- 
rior duty  and  obligation :  And  in  order  to  determine  the' 
proportionof  lines  in  any  triangle,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  nature  of  that  figure,  and  the  relations  which  its  seve- 
•raL  parts  bear  to  each  other.    But  notwithstanding  this  ap- 
pearing similarity  in  the  two  cases,  there  is  at  bottom  an 
extreme  difference  between  them.     A  speculative  reasoner 
concerning  triangles  or  circles,  considers  the  several  knowh 
-and  given  relations  of  the  parts  of  these  figures ;  and  thence 
infers  some  unknown  relation,  which  is  dependent  on  the 
former.     But  in  moral  deliberations  we  must  be  acquaint- 
edi  befi>rehand,  with  all  the  objects,  and  all  their  relations 
io  each  other;  and  from  a  comparison. of  the  whole,  fix 
-our  choice  or  approbation.    No  new  fact  to  be  ascertained : 
No  new  relation  to  be  discovered.     All  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  supposed  to  be  laid  before  us,  ere  tire  can 
fix  any  sentence  of  blame  or  approbation.     If  any  mate- 
rial dreumstance  be  yet  unknown  or  doubtftil,  we  must 
first  employ  our  inquiry  or  intellectual  faculties  to  assure 
lis  of  it ;  and  must  suspend  for  a  time  all  moral  decision  or 
sentiment.     While  we  are  ignorant  whether  a  man  were 
aggressor  or  not,  how  can  we  determine  whether  the  peif- 
son  who  killed  him  be  criminal  or  innocent  ?  But  after 
every  circumstance,  every  relation  is  known,  the  under- 
standing has  no  farther  room  to  operate,  nor  any  object 
on  which  it  could  employ  itself.   The  approbation  or  blame 
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wluch  then  ensues,  cannot  be  the  work  of  the  jud^ea^ 
but  of  the  heart ;  and  is  not  a  speculative  propositioB  or 
affirmation,  but  an  active  feeling  or  sentiment.  In  the  dis- 
quisitions of  the  understanding,  from  known  circumstances 
and  relations,  we  infer  some  new  and  unknown.  In  moai 
decisions>  all  the  circumstances  and  relations  must  be  pre«- 
viously  known ;  and  the  mind,  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  whole,  feels  some  new  impression  of  affection  or  dis- 
gust, esteem  or  contempt,  approbation  or  blame. 

Hence  the  great  difference  between  a  mistake  of /ow^ 
and  one  of  rights  and  hence  the  reason  why  the  one  is 
commonly  criminal  and  not  the  other.  When  CEdipos 
killed  Laius,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  relation,  and  from  cir- 
cumstances, innocent  and  involuntary^  formed  erroneous 
opinions  concerning  the  action  which  he  committed.  But 
when  Nero  killed  Agrippina,  all  the  relations  between  him- 
self and  the  person,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  lact* 
were  previously  known  to  him :  But  the  motive  of  revenge^ 
or  fear,  or  interest,  prevailed  in  hh  savage  h^rt  over  |iie 
sentiments  of  duty  and  humanity.  And  when  we  express 
that  detestation  against  him,  to  which  he  him3elf  in  ^  li|r 
tie  time  became  insensible ;  it  is  not  that  we  see  any  rela- 
tions of  which  he  was  ignorant,  but  that,  from  the  r^cti^ 
tude  of  our  disposition,  we  feel  sentiments  against  which 
he  was  hardened,  from  flattery  and  a  long  perseverance  in 
the  most  enormous  crimes.  In  these  sentiments  then,  not 
in  a  discovery  of  relations  of  any  kind,  do  all  moral  dstar* 
minations  consist.  Before  we  can  pretend  to  form  any 
decision  of  this  kind,  every  thing  must  be  known  and  tt»- 
certained  on  the  side  of  the  object  or  action.  Nothing 
remains  but  to  feel,  on  our  part,  some  sentiment  of  blame 
or  approbation,  whence  we  pronounce  the  action  criminal 
or  virtuous. 
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IIL  This  doctfine  wUl  become  still  more  evidffit^  if  we 
compere  moral  beauty  with  natural,  to  which,  in  many 
particalars,  it  bears  so  near  a  resemblance.  It  is  oa  the 
proportion,  relation,  and  position  of  parts,  thatallnataral 
beau^  d^)ends ;  bat  it  would  be  absurd  thence  to  infer, 
that  the  peroqition  of  beauty,  like  that  of  truth  in  geome- 
trical problems,  consists  wholly  in  the  perception  of  r^a* 
ttOBs,  and  was  performed  entirely  by  the  understanding  or 
intellectual  faculties.  In  all  the  sciences,  our  mind,  from 
the  known  relations,  investigates  the  unknown :  But  in  all 
decisions  of  taste  or  external  beauty,  all  die  relations  are 
beforehand  ob^us  to  the  eye ;  and  we  thence  proceed  to 
feel  a  sentiment  <tf  complacency  or  disgust,  according  to 
the  nature  of  &e  object^  and  disposition  of  our  organs. 

Eudid  has  folly  explained  all  the  qualities  of  the  circle ; 
but  has  not,  in  any  proposition,  said  a  word  of  its  beauty. 
The  reason  is  evident.  The  beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the 
wcle.  It  lies  not  io  any  part  of  the  line,  whose  parts  are 
equally  distant  from  a  common  centre.  It  is  only  the  ef>> 
foct,  which  that  figure  produces  upon  the  mind,  whose  pe* 
culiar  fabric  or  structure  renders  it  susceptible  of  such  sen* 
timeats.  In  vain  would  yoo  look  for  it  in  the  circle^  or 
sedc  it,  either  by  your  senses  or  by  mathematical  reas<m* 
lags,  in  aU  the  pr<^rties  of  that  figure. 

Attend  to  Pallamo  and  Perrault,  while  they  explain 
all  the  parts  and  proportions  of  a  pillar :  They  talk  of  the 
cornice  and  friese,  and  base  and  entablature,  and  shaft  and 
arehitrave ;  and  give  the  description  and  position  of  each 
of  these  members.  But  siipuld  you  ask  the  description  and 
position  of  its  beauty,  they  would  i^adily  rq>Iy,  that  the 
heaaaty  is  not  in  any  of  the  parts  or  members  of  a  pillar, 
but  results  firom  the  whole,  vriien  that  complicated  figure 
is  presented  to  an  intelligent  mind,  susceptible  to  those 
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finer  sensations.  TUl  such  a  spectator  appe^,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  figure  of  such  particular  dimensions  and 
proportions :  From  his  sentiments  alone  arise  its  elegance 
and  beauty. 

Again»  attend  to  Cicero,  while  he  paints  the  crimes  of  a 
Verres,  or  a  Catiline ;  you  must  acknowledge  that  the  mo* 
ral  turpitude  results,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  whole,  when  presented  to  a  being  whose 
organs  have  such  a  particular  structure  and  formation. 
The  orator  may  paint  rage^  insolence,  barbarity,  on  the 
one  side :  Meekness,  sufiering,  sorrow,  innocence  on  the 
other.  But  if  you  feel  no  indignation  or  compassion  arise 
in  you  fr(»n  this  complication  of  circumstances,  you  would 
in  vain  ask  him,  in  what  consists  the  crime  or  vilkmy  whidi 
he  so  vehemently  exclaims  against:  At  what  time,  or  on 
what  subject^  it  first  began  to  exist :  And  what  has  .a  few 
months  afterwards  become  of  it,  when  every  dispositioii 
and  thought  of  all  the  actors  is  totally  altered  or  annihila- 
ted. No  saUsfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  any  of  these 
questions  upon  the  abstract  hypothesis  of  morals ;  and  we 
must  at  last  acknowledge,  that  the  crime  or  immorality  is 
no  particular  fact  or  relation,  which  can  be  the  obgect  of 
the  understanding,  but  arises  entirely  from  the  sentunent 
of  disapprobation,  which,  by  the  sti*ucture  of  human  nature, 
we  unavoidably  feel  on  the  apprehension  of  barbarity  or 
treachery. 

IV.  Inanimate  objects  may  bear  to  each  other  all  the 
same  relations  which  we  observe  in  moral  agents,  thoiigh 
the  former  can.  never  be  the  object  of  love  or  hatred,  nor 
are  con9eqoen(ly  susceptible  of  merit  or  iniquity.  A  young 
tree,  wl^ch  overtops  and  destroys  its  parent,  stands  in  all 
the  same  relations  with  Nex'o^  when  he  murdered  Agrippi- 
na;  and  if  morality  consisted  merely  in  rdations,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  equally  criminal. 
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V*  It  appears  evident,  that  the  ultimate  ends  of  htuaan 
actions  can  never,  in  any  case,  be  accounted  for  by  ream»f 
but  reconunend  themselves  entirely  to  the  sentiments  and 
affections  of  mankind,  without  any  dependence  on  the  in-> 
tellectual  faculties.  Ask  a  man,  ^hy  he  uses  exercise ;  he 
will  answer,  because  he  desires  to  keep  his  health.  If  you 
then  inquire,  foAjf  he  desires  heaUh  :  he  will  readily  reply, 

» 

because  sickness  is  pan^fid.  If  you  push  your  inquiries  far* 
ther,  and  desire  a  reason,  why  he  haJtespam^  it  is  impossi- 
Ue  he  can  ever  give  any.  This  is  an  ultimate  end,  and  is 
never  referred  to  any  other  object 

Perhaps,  to  your  second  question,  whff  he  desires  heaUh ; 
he  may  also  reply,  that  it  is  iMcessary  Jbr  the  exercise  (if  his 
caUimg.  If  you  adc,  tokyheis  anxious  en  that  head;  he  will 
answer,  beccaise  he  desires  to  get  numey.  If  you  demand^ 
J¥hyf  His  t/ie  instrument  qfpteasurcj  says  he.  And  be* 
yond  this  it  is  an  absurdi^  to  ask  for  a  reason.  It  is  im* 
possible  there  can  be  a  progress  in  infitutumj  andiiiat 
one  thing  can  always  be  a  reason  why  another  is  desired. 
Something  must  be  desirable  on  its  own  account,  and  be- 
cause of  its  immediate  accord  or  agreement  with  Jiuman 
sentiment  and  affection. 

Now  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  desirable  on  its  own  ac- 
count, without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  immediate 
satisfaction  which  it  conveys,  it  is  requisite  that  there 
should  be  some  sentiment  which  it  touches;  some  internal 
taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  which  dis- 
tinguishes moral  good  and  evil,  and  which  embraces  the 
one  and  rejects  the  other. 

Thus  the  distinct  boundaries  and  offices  of  reason  and 
of  taste  are  easily  ascertained.  The  former  conveys  the 
knowledge  of  truth  and  falsehood :  The  latter  gives  the 
sentiment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and  virtue.     The 
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one  discovers  objects^  as  they  really  stand  in  nature,  with- 
odt  addijdon  or  diminution  :  The  other  has  a  productive 
fii^alty ;  and  gilding  or  staining  all  natural  objects  with  the 
colours  borrowed  from  internal  s^itiment,  raises,  in  a  man- 
ner, a  new  creation.     Reason,  being  cool  and  disengaged, 
is  no  motive  to  action,  and  directs  only  the  impulse  received 
from  iqppetite  or  inclination,  by  showing  us  th^  means  of 
attaining  happiness  or  avoiding  miseiy*    Taste,  as  it  gives 
pleasure  or  pain,  and  thereby  constitutes  happiness  or  mi- 
sery,  becomes  a  motive  to  action,  and  is  the  first  spring  or 
impulse  to  desire  and  volition.     From  circumstances  and 
relaticms,  known  or  supposed,  the  former  leads  us  to  the 
discovery  of  the  concealed  and  unknown.    After  all  cir- 
cumstances and  relati^ms  are  laid  before  us,  the  latter  makes 
us  fisel  from  the  whole  a  new  sentiment  of  blame  or  iq>- 
probation.    Tlie  standard  of  the  one,  being  founded  oh 
the  nature  of  things,  is  eternal  and  inflexible,  even  bytiie 
will  of  the  Supreme  Being :  The  standard  of  the  other, 
iiristng  from  the  internal  frame  and  constitution  of  animals, 
is  ultimately  derived  from  that  Supreme  WiU,  which  be- 
stowed on  each  being  its  peculiar  nature,  and  arranged  the 
several  classes  and  orders  of  existence. 
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OF  SELF-LOVS. 

XVEKE  is  a  principle  supposed  to  preyail  among  Biuusiy^ 
which  is  ntterly  incompatible  with  all  virtne  or  moral  dcm- 
tiinent;  and  as  it  can  proceed  from  ndtiuiig  but  die  most 
depraved  disposition,  so  in  its  turn  it  tends  still  farther  to 
encourage  that  deprayity.  This  principle  is,  that  all  bene* 
voknce  is  mere  hypocrisy,  friendship  a  cheat,  public  spirit 
n  farce,  fiddity  a  snare  to  procure  trust  and  confidence ; 
and  that,  while  all  of  us,  at  bottom,  pursue  <mly  our  pri- 
vate interest,  we  wear  these  bir  disguises,  in  order  to  put 
ethers  off  their  guard,  and  expose  them  the  more  to  our 
wUes  and  machinations.  What  heart  one  must  be  pos* 
sessed  of  who  professes  such  principles,  and  who  feels  no 
internal  sentiment  that  belies  so  pernicious  a  theory,  it  is 
ea^  to  imagine ;  and  also,  what  degree  of  aflfection  and 
benevolence  he  can  bear  to  a  species,  whom  he  represents 
under  such  odious  colours,  and  supposes  so  little  suscepti" 
ble  of  gratitude  or  any  return  of  affection.  Or  if  we  should 
not  ascribe  these  principles  wholly  to  a  corrupted  heart, 
we  must,  at  least,  account  for  A^m  from  the  most  cardess 
and  precipitate  examination*  Superficial  reasoners,  in«* 
deed,  observing  many  fidse  pretences  among  mankind,  and 
feelmg,  perhaps,  no  very  strong  restraint  in  their  own  dis^ 
position,  might  draw  a  general  and  a  hasty  conclusion. 
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that  all  is  equally  corrupted ;  and  that  men,  different  from 
all  other  animals,  and  indeed  from  all  other  species  of  ex- 
istence, admit  of  no  degrees  of  good  or  bad,  but  are,  in 
eyery  instance,  the  same  creatures  under  different  dis- 
guises and  appearances. 

There  is  another  principle,  somewhat  resembling  the 
former,  which  has  been  much  insisted  on  by  philosophers, 
and  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  system;  that,  what- 
ever affection  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he  feels  for  others, 
no  passion  is,  or  can  be  disinterested ;  that  the  most  ge- 
nerous friendship,  however  sincere^  is  a  modificatioh  of 
self-love ;  and  that,  even  unknown  to  oiirsieiv^s^  we'siedc 
only  our  own  gratificatioiv  while  we  appear  the  most  deep- 
ly ei^aged  in  schemes  for  the  liberty  and  hap|>iness  of 
mankiRd.  By  a  tiim'of  iinaginadbn,  by  a  refinemant  of 
reflection,  by  an  enthusiasm  of  passion,  we  seem  to  tdce 
part  in  the  interests  of  others,  -tfnd  imagine  oArtelves  'di- 
vested of  all  selfish  considerations.  Biit,  ai;  bottoon,  the 
most  generouis  patriot,  and  most  ni^ardly  miaer,  the 
bravest  hero,  and  most  abject  coward,  have,  in  every  ac- 
tion, an  equal  r^ard  to'  their  own  happiness  and  weUalre. 

Whoever  concludes,  from  the  seeming  tendency  6f  this 
opinion,  that  those  who  make  profession  of  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly feel  the  true  sentiments  of  benevolence,  or  have  any 
r^rd  for  genuine  virtue,  wiU  often  find  himself  in  prao-^ 
tice,  very  much  mistaken.  Probity  and  honour  were'  no 
strangers  to  Epicurus  and  his  sect  Atticus  and  Horace 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  from  nature,  and  cultivated  by  re^ 
flection,  as  generous  and  friendly  dispositions  as  any  dis- 
ciple of  the  austerer  schools;  and  among  the  modetfns^ 
Hobbes  and  Locke,  who  maintained  the  selfish  systein  of 
morals,  lived  irreproachable  lives ;  though  the  former  lay 
not  under  any  restraint  of  religion,  which  might  supply 
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in  the  world  without  hypocrisy  or  disgiiise;  though  he 
may  attempt,  by  a  philosophieid  chemistry^  to  reoolye.the 
.dements  of  this  peasioti,  if  I  may  so  speak,  into  those  of 
another,  and  explaiii  every  affoetipn  to  be  sell^loye,  twirted 
and  moulded,  by  a  particular  turn  of  imagination,  into,  a 
Tariety  of  appearances.  But  as  the  same. turn  of  imagina- 
tion prevails  not  in  every  man,  nov  gives  the  asme  direo- 
tioii  to  the  original  passion^  this  is  8uffiQi<9£it,.etenieU9eoi3dr 
ing  to  the  selfish  system,  to  make  the  widest  difierence  in 
bqman  characters,  and  denominate  <Hie  man  virtuous  and 
humane,  another  vicious  and  meanly  interested.  I  catena 
the  man,  whose  self-love,  by  whatever  means%  is  so  dj] 
ed  as  to  i^ive  him  a  concern  lor  others,  and  render  him 
aervioeable  to  society ;  as  I  hate  or  despise  him,  who  has 
no  reffftT^  *"  **"?  tfT^^  b^O^d  h^  own  salifications  and 
epjgOTtents*  In  vain  would  you  suggest,  that  these  cha- 
racters, though  seeodJngly  opposite,  are  at  bottom  the  same, 
and  that  a  very  inconsiderable  turn  of  thought  forms  the 
whole  difference  betweto  them.  Each  character,  notwithr 
standing  these  inconsiderable  difierences,  appears  to  me» 
in  prbcticc^  pretty  durable  and  untransmutable ;  and  I  find 
not  in  this  more  than  in  other  subjects,  that  the  natural 
aentimeots,  arising  from  the  general  appearances  of  things^ 
are  easily  destroyed  by  subtle  reflections  concerning  the 
minute  origin  of  these  appearances.  Does  not  the  lively, 
cheerful  colour  of  a  countenance,  inspire  me  with  compla- 
cency and  pleasure,  even  though  I  learn  from  philosophy, 
that  all  difference  of  ccHnplezioh  arises  from  the  most  mi- 
nute differences  of  thickness,  in  the  most  minute  parts  of 
the  skin,  by  means  of  which  a  superficies  is  qualified  to  re- 
flect one  of  the  original  colours  of  light,  and  absorb  the 
others  ? 


-the  defects  of  his  philosophy.     An  Jtptcurean  or  a  Hob-        "HX 
hist  readily  allows,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  friendship     < 
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Bui  thoiigh  ihe  questioiv  ctmio^mmg  the  umveDvil  or 
partial  ael&hiMss  of  man,  be  not  ao  tiatodal^  a$  ia  vf  uaUy 
kiaginody  to  moral^  and  practice^  it  is  ocrtaialy  off  ccn- 
Btqatnat  in  th^  qpeealati^e  scknoe  oi  huinaa  Mtane,  and 
ia  m  proper  olg|eoC  of  curiosity  and  iaqairy.  It  nmy  nas^ 
tlMrifore^  be  imsaitable»  in  this  {dMs,  to  ImbUhs  a  few  le- 
•flectioiis  iqMm  it  K 

'  The  moat  obvieos  objaetion  to  the  sidfish  bypothesia  is, 
-Aai  aa  it-is  eootnivj  t» common M&ag  and  OBrnsoat  nnh 
^|«^qvdiaed  neCioiuv  theK  iaroqoirad  the  higher  stnftch  of 
pfailoaoplij  to  establish  so  cztraoidinary  a  paratot.  To 
the  most  careless  observer,  there  af^vearto  be  such  diflfMi- 
wtions  as  beaeTolence  and  generosity;  such  offectiona  as 
love,  friendship,  compassioD,  gratitode.  These  santhncnts 
hare  their  causes  effects^  el^ects^  and  operatioQa,  masked 
by  common  language  and  obeernktion,  and  plainly  distioo 
gnished  from  those  of  iht  selfish  passions*  And  as  thtf  is 
the  obvious  appearance  af  Aings,  it  must  be  admitted,  till 
some  hypodiesis  be  discotered,  whicli,  by  penetratag 
deeper  into  human  nature,  may  prcrre  the  former  a&o* 
tions  to  be  nothing,  but  modifications  of  the  latter.  AH 
attea^ts  of  this  kind  have  hitherto  proved  fraittess^  and 
seem  to  have  proceeded  entirely  from  that  love  of  stayK^ 
eUy,  which  has  been  the  source  of  much  &lse  reasoniBg 
in  philosophy.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  detail  on 
the  present  subject.  Many  able  pbfloaophers  have  aboara 
the  insufficiency  of  these  systems;  and  i  shall  take  far 
granted  what,  I  believe,  the  smallest  reflection  will  make 
evident  to  every  impartial  inquinsr. 

But  the  nature  of  the  subject  fambhes  the  strongest  pve* 
sumption,  that  no  better  system  will  ever,  for  the  futon^ 

•  See  Nofc  [00.] 
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be  inteuted,  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  be^ 
ne\rolent  from  the  selfish  affections,  and  reduce  all  the  Ta» 
rious  emotions  of  the  human  mind  to  a  perfect  snnplicity. 
The  case  is  not  the  same  in  this  spedes  of  philosophy  as 
in  pbjsics.  Many  an  hypothesis  in  nature,  contrary  Um 
first  appearances,  has  been  found,  on  more  accurate  8cru« 
tiny,  solid  and  satisfactory.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  so 
frequent,  that  a  judicious  as  well  as  witty  philosopher  *,  has 
ventured  to  afiirm,  if  there  be  more  than  one  way,  in  Vrhich 
any  phenomenon  may  be  produced,  that  there  is  a  general 
presumption  for  its  arising  from  the  causes  which  are  the 
least  obvious  and  familiar.  But  the  presumption  always 
lies  on  the  other  sid^  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  our  passions,  and  of  the  internal  operations  <^  die 
human  mind.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious  eaus^ 
which  can  there  be  assigned  for  any  phenomenon,  is  pro«  1 
bably  the  true  one.  When  a  philosopher,  !n  the  explica*  \ 
tion  of  his  system,  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  very 
intricate  and  refined  reflections,  and  to  suppose  t&em  es-* 
sential  to  the  production  of  any  passion  or  emotion^  we 
have  reason  to  be  extremely  on  our  guard  agai^isC  so'fiiK 
lacious  an  hypothesis.  The  affections  are  not  susoeptibib 
of  any  impression  from  the  refinements  of  reason  or  ima-^ 
gination ;  and  it  is  always  found,  that  a  vigorous  exertion 
offhe  latter  faailties,  necessarily,  from  the  narrow  capacitor 
of  the  human  mind»  destroys  all  activity  in  the  forttiaf. 
Our  predominant  motive  or  intention  is,  indeed,  fi!«quent^ 
ly  concealed  from  ourselves,  when  it  i^  mingled  end  ^oon^ 
founded  with  other  motives,  which  the  midd,  firbm  vanity 
or  sel&conceit,  is  desirous  of  supposing  Uore  pter?d6til\ 
But  there  is  no  instance,  that  a  concealment  of  this  nattfl^ 
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bad  e^r  arisea  from  the  abstnuepcsa  «a4  iiftrfcacy  of  tha 
oiotive.  A  man  that  has  lost  a  fricsid  and  patron  may 
fatter  himself  that  all  his  grief  arises  from  generous  senti- 
loent^  without  any  mixture  of  narrow  or  interested  consi- 
df  i^ions :  Quf  a  man  that  grieves  ior  a  valuable  fiiendi 
vhQ  needled  his  patronage  and  protection ;  how  can  W9 
suppose  that  his  passionate  tenderness  arises  from  some 
inetaphysical  re^rds  to  a  self-interest,  which  has  no  foun* 
datitiw  ^  re^y  ?  We  may  as  well'  imagine  that  miniU^ 
wheek  and  ^n^gS)  like  those,  of  a  watch,  give  motion  to 
a  Ipaded  wiiggoUf  as  account  for  the  origin  of  passion  from 
such  iB)l>stnise  feflections. 

.  Aaitaals  are  found  susceptible  of  kindness,  both  to  their 
0WI1  species  i^nd  to  ours ;  nor  is  th«re^  in  this  c^se,  the 
(^aat  suspicif]^  of  disguise  tx  artifice.  Shall  we  account 
fi^ip  aJU  .A^ir  sratimentsy  too,  from  refined  deductions  of 
self-JAter^  ?.  Or  if  we  admi^  a  disinterested  benefokaio^ 
in  tlie  inferior  sgpecies,  by  what  rule  of  analegy  C9»  we  re* 
fiise^  it  49  Ihe  wqperiof  ?  / 

.  ;I/>ve^bet^e9P  the  sexes  begets  a  complacency  and  goodi* 
itSly  very  distinct  from  the  gratifioation  of  an  appetites 
Tenderness  to  their  offipring,  in  all  sensible  beings,  is  com* 
monly  able  alone  to  counterbalance  the  strongest  motives 
of  self-love,  wd  has  no  manner  of  dependencexm  thataf- 
leotioDL  What  interest  can  a  fond  mother  have  in  view, 
.who  loses  her  health  by  assiduous  attendance  on  her  sick 
xjl^dy  and  afterwards  languishes  and  dies  of  grie^  when 
h^^  ^  i$$  death,  from  the  slavery  of  that  attendanoe  ? 
Is.  guMcitlide  no  afiection  of  the  human  breast^  or  is  thai 
A  w^d  .mprdiy»  without  any  meaning  or  reality  ?  Have  we 
jjg^  eati/ifiietion  in  one  man's  company  above  another's,  and 
no  desire  of  the  welfare  of  our  friend,  even  though  absence 
or  death  should  prevent  us  from  all  participation  in  it  ?  Or 
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mhai  is  it  iomaumly  that  gives  us  a&y  participatioi^  in  it» 
eren  wlule  aKve  and  presedt^  Wourafiectioniuid  r^ard 
to  him? 

Thesis  and  a  thousand  other  instances  are  marks  of  age* 
neral.  benevolence  in  hmnan  nature^  where  no  real  interest 
Vinds  us  to  the  object.  And  how  an  tmagbmrg  interest^ 
kaown  and  avowed  Sar  sudi^  can  be  the  origin  of  any  pas^ 
sion  or  emotion,  seems  difficult  to  explain.  No  satbfaetory 
hypothesis  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  discover^  nor  i$ 
there  the  smallest  probability  that  the  future  industry  of 
men  wHl  ever  be  attended  tvith  more  favourable  suceessi 

But  farther,  if  we  consider  rightly  of  the  matter,  .we.sbril 
find,  that  the  hypothesis  which  allows  of  a  disintcaretfted 
benevolence  distinct  from  self-love,  has  really  more  sn^ 
pUdify  in  it,  and  is  more  conformable  to  the  analegy.of  nilt 
tnre^  than  that  which  pretends  to  resolve  all  friendship  sind 
luimanity  into  this  latter  principle*  There  are  bodii^y  wants 
or  appetites  acknowledged  by.  every,  one,  which  necieseariljr 
precede  all  isensual  enjoyment,  and  carry  uadirectlyto  seek 
possession  of  the  object.  Thusy  hunger  and  thit M  havil 
eating  and  drinking  for  their  end ;  and  from,  the  giatiAr 
eatioii  of  these  primary  appetites  arises  a  ipteasane,  niiioh 
nmy  become  the  object  of  another  spates  of  desire  or  ior 
elkiation  that  is  secondsry  and  interested*  In  the  same 
mm^t,  there  are  mental  passion.,  by  whfekTwr'aw  mi 
palled  hamediatelry  to  seek  particular  objects,  such  as 
fiune,  or  power,  or  vengeance,  without  any  regard  to  in? 
terest}  and  whea  these  objects  are  attained,  a^pleasing  ent 
yoyment  ensues,  as  the  consequence  of  ouv  indulged  affet^r 
tionsa  Nature  must,  by  the  interhat  frame  and'cmisfitur 
tion  of  the  mind,  give  an  original  propensity  to  fame  ere 
we  can  reap  any  pleasure  from  that  acquisition,  or  pursue 
it  from  motives  of  self-love,  and  a  desire  of  happiness. 'If 
I  have  no  vanity,  I  take  no  delight  in  praise :  If  I  be  void 
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of  ambitioO)  power  gives  me  lad  enjoyment :  If  I  b^  not 
angry,  the  punishment  of  an  adversary  i»  totally  indifferent 
to  me.  In  all  these  cases,  there  is  a  passion  which  points 
immediately  to  the  object,  and  constitutes  it  onr  good  or 
happiness ;  as  there  are  other  secondary  passions  which 
afterwards  arise^  and  pursue  it  as  a  part  of  our  happiness, 
when  once  it  is  constituted  such  by  our  original  afiectioiis. 
Were  there  no  i^petite  of  any  kind  antecedent  to  sel£» 
love,  that  propensity  could  scarcely  ever  exert  itself;  be* 
cause  we  should,  in  that  case,  have  felt  few  and  slend^* 
pains  or  pleasures,  and  have  little  misery  or  happiness  to 
afoid  or  to  pursue. 

Now,  where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  this  may 
likewise  be  the  case  with  benevolence  and  friendship,  and 
that,  firom  the  original  frame  of  our  temper,  we  may  feel 
V  a  despre  of  another^s  happiness  or  good^  which,  by  means 
of  that  affection,  becomes  our  own  good,  and  is  afterwards 
piirsuedf  from  the  combined  motives  oi  benevolence  and 
se]£«njoyment  ?  Who  sees  not  that  vengeance,  from  the 
force  alone  of  passion^  may  be  so  eagerly  pursued,  as  to 
snake  tis  knowingly  neglect  every  consideration  of  ease,  in-» 
terest,  or  safety ;  and,  like  some  vindictive  animals,  infuse 
our  very  souls  into  the  wounds  we  give  an  enemy  *  ?  And 
what  a  malignant  philosophy  must  it  be  that  will  not  al» 
low,  to  humanity  and  friendship,  the  same  privileges  which 
are  indisputably  granted  to  the  darker  passions  of  enmi^ 
and  resentment  ?  Sudi  a  philosophy  is  more  like  a  satire 
than  a  true  delineation  or  description  of  human  nature ; 
and  may  be  a  good  foundation  for  paradoxical  wit  and 
raillery,  but  is  a  very  bad  one  for  any  serious  argument 
or  reasoning. 

•  AniaMaqiM  ia  Tulncte  po&unt     Vac. 

Pum  sUcri  nooMt,  mi  Mg UgeiM»  sa^t  Senieca  of  Anger.  Dc  Ira,  l  i. 
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tOMX  FARTHER  COKSIDSRATIONS  WITH  REGAR0 

TO  jusncfi. 

X  KB  iDteiitioR  of  this  Appendix  is  to  give  some  more  par^ 
ticular  explication  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  Justice,  and 
to  mark  some  differences  between'it  and  the  other  virtues. 
The  social  virtues,  of  humanity  and  benevolence  exert 
their  influence  immediately  by  a  direct  tendency  or  instinct^ 
which  chiefly  keeps  in  view  the  simple  object,  moving  the 
affections,  and  comprehends  not  any  scheme  or  system,  nor 
the  consequences  resulting  from  the  cmicurrence^  imitation, 
or  example  of  others.  A  parent  flies  to  the  relief  of  his 
child;  transported  by  thatnatundsympathy  which  actuates 
him,  and  which  affords  no  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  senti- 
ments or  conduct  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in  like  circum- 
stances. A  generous  man  cheerfully  epnbraces  an  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  his  friend ;  because  he  then  feels  himself 
under  the  dominion  of  the  beneficent  affections ;  nor  is  he 
(xmeemed  whether  any  other  person  in  the  universe  were 
ever  before  actuated  by  such  noble  motives,  or  wiU  ever 
afterwards  prove  their  influence.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
social  passions  have  in  view  a  single  individual  object,  and 
pursue  the  safety  or  happiness  alone  of  the  person  loved 
and  esteemed.  With  this  they  are  satisfied :  In  this  they 
acquiesce.     And  as  the  good  resulting  from  their  benign 
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influence  is  in  itself  complete  and  entire,  it  also  excites  the 
moral  sentiment  of  approbation,  without  any  reflection  on 
farther  consequences,  and  without  any  more  enlarged  views 
of  the  concurrence  or  imitation  of  the, other  members  of 
society.  On  the  contrary,  were  the  generous  friend  or  dis- 
interested patriot  to  stand  alone  in  the  practice  of  benefi- 
cence ;  this  would  rather  Enhance  his  value  in  our  eyes,  and 
join  the  praise  of  rarity  and  novelty  to  his  other  more  ex- 
alted merits* 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  social  virtues  of  justice 
and  fidelity.    They  are  highly  useful,  or  indeed  absolutely 
neeQssary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  :  But  the  benefit 
resulting  from  them  is  not  the  consequence  of  every  indi- 
viduol  single  act;  but  arises  from  the  whole  scheme  or 
system,  concurred  in  by  the  ^vrtiole,  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  society.    General  peace  and  order  are  the  attendants 
pf  justice,  or  a  general  abstinence  from  the  possessions  of 
<»thers :  But  a  particular  regard  to  the  particular  right  of 
one  individual  citizen  may  frequently,  considered  in  itsell^ 
be  productive  of  pemiciot»  consequences*  '  The  result  of 
the  individual  acts  13  here,  in  many  instances,  directly  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  whole  system  of  actions ;  and  the  for- 
mer may  be  extremely  hurtful,  while  the  latter  is,  to  the 
liighest  degree,  advantageous.     Riches  inherited .  from  a 
parent  are,  in  a  bad  man's  hand,  the  instrument  of  mis- 
chief.   Hie  right  of  succession  m<ay,  in  one  instance,  be 
hurtful.     Its  benefit  arises  only  from  the  observance  of 
die  general  rule;  ond  it  is  sufficient,  if  compensation  be 
thereby  made  for  all  the  ills  and  inconveniences  which 
flow  fix>m  particular  characters  and  situations. 

Cyrus,  young  and  inexperienced,  considered  oiily  the 
individual  case  before  him,  and  reflected  on  a  limited  fit- 
ness and  convenience,  when  he  assigned  the  long  coat  to 
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th#  tall  ^oy,  and  the  rfiart  coat  to  &a  other  of  niaUtr 
8126.  Hkgoiraniorinstnieted  him  better;  while  be  poiat- 
ed  ottt  moM  enlarged  views  and  conseqiienoe%  and  bi- 
foimed  his  pupil  of  the  general^  inflesible  nles^  teeettaa- 
ry  to  support  general  peace  and  order  in  society. 

The  happiness  and  prosperity  oi  mankind^  arising  fimin 
the  social  virtues  of  benevolence  and*  its  subdivisians^  nay 
be  compared  to  a  wall)  built  by  many  hands ;  whidh  still 
rises  by  each  stone  thai  is  heaped  upon  it»  and  receives 
increase  proportional  to  the  diligence  and  care  of  eadi 
workman.  The  same  happiness,  raised  by  the  sooial  vir- 
tue  of  justice  and  its  subdivisions^  may  be  compared  fo 
the  building  <if  a  vault,  where  each  individual  stone  wouM, 
•of  itself^  fall  to  the  ground ;  nor  is  the  whole  fabric  sup- 
ported but  by  the  mutual  assistance  and  combination  of 
its  con^ponding  parts. 

All  the  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  property,  as  wsil 
as  all  civil  laws,  are  general,  and  regard  alone  some  ess^- 
lial  circumstancesof  the  case,  without  taking  iptflr^opsideri- 
tion  die  characters,  situations,  and  connectionaof  the  per- 
son conoetped,  or  any  particular  consequenoas  whid»  msfy 
result  fh>m  the  determination  of  these  laws^.iu  mixy  pilr- 
eular  case  which  offisrs.  They  deprive,  witkiout  sortipl^ 
a  beneficent  man  of  all  his  possessions,  if  acquired  by  mis- 
take, without  a  good  tide ;  in  order  to  bestow  thdn  on  a 
selfish  miser,  who  has  already  heaped  up  immense  stores  of 
superfluous  riches.  Public  utility  requires  that  ptopetl^y 
should  be  regulated  by  general,  inflexible  rules;,  and  thfti^ 
such  rules  are  adopted  as  best  serve  the  same  end  of  pWblitc 
uUNty,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  prevent  all  partictilar 
hardships,  or  make  beneficial  consequences  residt  fcom 
every  individual  case.  It  is  sufficient,  if  tiie  whole  phm  or 
scheme  be  necessary  to  the  support  of  civil  society,  and  }f 
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tiie  bolfflice  of  good,  ia  the  main^  do  tlietieby  prej^nd^rate 
mndi  above  thatofeviL   ETenidiegenerallawsof  theuni- 
'▼eme,  though  plaimed  by  Infinifo  Wisdom^vcaimot  exdade 
all  etfl  or  inconvenience,  in  every  particular  opevattoa* . 
It  has  been  aaserted  by  some,  that  justice  arises  from 
:  HnKAN  C^oKVEHTioKS,  8iid  proceieds  fix>m  the  vx>luntary 
/cboiee^  consent^  or  combination  of  mankind.    If  by  eow- 
.vmtAm  be  hete  meant  a/irMJas  (which  is  the  most  usual 
.  sense  of  the  wond,}  notinng  can  be  more  absurd  than  this 
'  ^position*    The  observance  of  promises  is  itself  one  of  tbe 
-most  considerable  parts  of  justice;  and  we  are  not  surdy 
<  bound  to  keep  our  word,  because  we  have  given  our  word 
.  to  keep  it.   But  if  by  convention  be  meant  a  sense  of  cott- 
•  mon  interest;  which  sense  each  man^feels  in  his  own  breast^ 
which  he  remarks  in  his  fellows^  and  which  carries  him,  in 
concurrence  with  others,  into  a  general  pUn  or  sjrstem  of 
actions  which  tends  to  public  utility ;  it  must  be  owned^ 
that,  in  this  sense,  justice  arises  from  human  conventions. 
For  if  it  be  allowed  (what  is,  indeed,  evident)  that  the  par- 
ticular consequences  of  a  particular  act  of  justice  may  be 
hurtful  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  individuals ;  it  follows, 
that  «^very  man,  in  embracing  that  virtue,  must  have  an  eye 
to  tbe  wkole  plan  or  system,  and, must  expect  the  concur- 
rence of  his  fellows  in  the  same  conduct  and. behaviour. 
Did  all  his  views  terminate  in  the  consequences  of  each 
act  of  his  own,  his  benevolence  and  humanity,  as  well  as 
Jiis  self-love,  might  often  prescribe  to  him  measures  of  con- 
duct very  different  from  those  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
strict  rules  of  right  and  justice. 

Thus  two  men  pull  the  oars  of  a  boat  by  ccunmon  con- 
vention, fijr  common  interest,  without  any  promise  or  con- 
tract: Thus  g<dd  and  silver  are  made  the  measures  of  ex- 
change ;  thus  speech,  and  words,  and  language,  are  fixed 
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by  human  convention  and  agreement.  Whatever  is  ad- 
vaittageoas  to  two  or  more  persons^  if  all  perform  their 
part ;  but  what  loses  ajil  advantage^  if  only  one  perform, 
can  arise  from  no  other  principle.  There  would  otherwise 
be  no  motive  for  any  one  of  them  to  enter  into  that  seheme 
of  conduct*. 

.  Tlie  word  natural  is  commonly  taken  in  so  many  aenses9 
and  is  4xf  so  loose  a  signification,  that  it  seems  vain  to  dis- 
pute whether  justice  be  natural  or  not.  If  self-love,  if  be<- 
ncvolence  be  natural  to  man ;  if  reason  and  forethought  be 
also  natural ;  then  may  the  same  epithet  be  applied  to  jus- 
tice, order,  fidelity,  property,  society.  Men's  inclination, 
their  necessities,  lead  them  to  combine ;  their  understand- 
ing and  experience  ttU  them,  that  this  combination  is  imr 
possible,  where  each  governs  himself  by  no  rule,  and  pays 
no  regard  to  the  possessions  of  others :  And  from  diese 
passions  and  reflections  conjoined,  as  soon  as  we  observe 
like  passions  and  reflections  in  others,  the  sentiment  of  jus>- 
tice^  throughout  all  ages,  has  infidliUy  and  certainly  had 
place  to  some  degree  or  other,  in  every  individual  of  the 
human  species.  In  so  sagacious  an  animal,  what  neces- 
sarily arises  from  the  exertion  of  his  intellectual  fhculties, 
may  justly  be  esteemed  natural  \ 

Among  all  civilized  nations,  it  has  been  the  constant  en- 
deavour to  remove  every  thing  arbitrary  and  partial  from 
the  decision  of  property,  and  to  fix  the  sentence  of  judges 
by  such  general  views  and  considerations  as  may  be  equal 
to  every  member  of  the  society.  For  besides  that  nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  than  to  accustom  the  bench,  even 
in  the  smallest  instance,  to  regard  private  friendship  or  en- 
mity ;  it  is  certain  that  men,  where  they  imagine  that  there 

•  See  Note  [PP.]  *  See  Note  [QQ.]  " 
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was  no  other  reason  fiur  the  prt&renoe  of  their  adversary 
but  personal  favour,  are  apt  to  entertain  the  strongest  iil- 
will  against  die  ma^strates  and  judges.  When  natural 
reason,  therafote,  points  out  no  fixed  view  of  public  utili- 
ty, by  which  a  controversy  of  property  can  be  decided,  pc^- 
sitive  laws  are  often  framed  to  supply  its  place,  and  direct 
the  procedure  of  all  courts  of  judicature*  Where  these 
two  fiiil,  as  often  hqipeD%  precedents  are  called  for ;  and 
nibmier  dedirion,  though  given  itself  without  a^iy  sufficient 
reason,  justly  becomes  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  new  deci- 
sion. If  direct  laws  and  precedents  be  wanting^  imperfiBct 
and  indirect  ones  are  brought  in  aid ;  and  the  controvert- 
ed case  is  ranged  under  them,  by  analogical  reasonings, 
«nd  comparisons,  and  similitudes,  and  correspondences, 
which  are  often  more  fanciful  than  ceaL  In  general,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  jurisprudence  is,  in  this  re- 
spect^ different  frmn  aU  the  sciences ;  and  that  in  many  of 
its  nicer  questions,  there  cannot  properly  be  siud  to  be 
truth  or  lidsehood  on  either  side.  If  one  pleader  bring 
the  case  under  any  fbrmer  law  or  precedent,  by  a  refined 
analogy  or  comparison ;  the  opposite  pleader  is  not  at  a 
loss  to  find  on  opposite  analogy  or  comparison :  And  the 
preference  given  by  the  judge  is  often  founded  more  on 
taste  and  imagination  than  on  any  solid  argument.  Pub- 
lic utility  is  the  general  object  of  all  courts  of  judicature; 
and  this  utility  too,  requires  a  stable  rule  in  all  oontrover- 
sies :  But  where  several  rules,  nearly  equal  and  indi£S3- 
xent,  present  themselves,  it  is  a  very  slight  turn  of  thought 
which  fixes  the  decision  in  favour  of  either  party  '. 

We  may  just  observe,  before  we  conclude  this  subject, 
that  after  the  laws  of  justice  are  fixed  by  views  of  general 

•  Sec  NOTL  [RR.] 
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utility,  the  injury,  the  hardship,  the  harm  which  result  to 
an  individual  from  a  violation  of  them,  enter  very  much 
into  consideration,  and  are  a  great  source  of  that  univer- 
sal blame  which  attends  every  wrong  or  iniquity.  By  the 
laws  of  society,  this  coat,  this  horse  is  mine,  and  aught  to 
remain  perpetually  in  my  possession :  I  reckon  on  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  it :  By  depriving  me  of  it,  you  disap* 
point  my  expectations,  and  doubly  displease  me,  and  of- 
fend every  bystander.  It  is  a  public  WT<»]g,  so  far  as  the 
rules  of  equity  are  violated :  It  is  a  private  harm,  so  £ur  as 
ah  individual  is  injured.  And  thou^  the  second  con^* 
deration  could  have  no  place,  were  not  the  fiMrmer  pre* 
viously  established ;  for  otherwise  the  diitincticwi  of  mine 
and  time  would  be  unknown  in  sociely ;  yet  there  is  no 
question  bnt  the  regard  to  general  good  is  much  enforced 
by  the  respect  to  particular.  What  injures  the  comm^ni- 
tjj  mthout  hurting  any  individual,  is  often  more  lightly 
thought  of:  But  where  the  greatest  public  wrong  is  also 
conjoined  with  a  considerable  private  one,  no  wonder  th^ 
highest  disapprobation  attends  so  iniquitous  a  behaviour. 
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Nothing  IS  more  usual  than  for  philosophers  to  encroach- 
upon  the  province  of  grammarians,  and  to  engage  in  dis- 
putes of  words,  while  they  imagine  that  they  are  handling 
controversies  of  the  deepest  importance  and  concern.  It 
was  in  order  to  avoid  ajitercations,  so  frivolous  and  endless^ 
that  I  endeavoured  to  state,  with  the  utmost  caution^  the 
object  of  our  present  inquiry;  and  proposed  simply  to  col-> 
leot,  on  the  one  hand,  b.  list  of  those  mental  qualities  which 
are  the  object  of  love  or  esteem,  and  form  a  part  of  per- 
sonal  merit ;  and^  op  the  other  hand,  a  catalogue  of  those 
qualities  which  are  the  object  of  censure  or  reproach,  and 
which  detract  from  the  character  of  the  person  possessed 
of  them ;  subjoining  some  reflections  concerning  the  origin 
of  these  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame.  On  all  occasions, 
where  tibere  might  arise  the  least  hesitatiout  I  avoided  the 
terms  virtue  and  vice  *•  because  some  of  those  qualities  which 
I  classed  among  the  objects  of  praise  receive,  in  the  English 
language  the  appellation  of  talents  rather  than  of  virtues ; 
as  some  of  the  blameable  or  censurable  qualities  are  often 
called  di^edU  rather  than  vices.  It  may  now,  perhiqps,  be 
expected,  that  before  we  conclude  this  moral  inquiry,  we 
should  exactly  separate  the  one  from  the  other ;  should 
mark  the  precbc  boundaries  of  virtues  and  talents,  vices 
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and  defects ;  and  should  explain  the  reason  and  origin  of 
that  disdnction.  But  in  order  to  excuse  myself  from  this 
undertaking,  which  would  at  last  prove  only  a  grammati* 
cal  inquiry,  I  shall  subjoin  the  four  following  reflections, 
which  shall  contain  all  that  I  intend  to  say  on  the  present 
subject* 

JESni,  I  do  not  find,  that  in  the  EAglii^  or  any  other 

modem  tongue,  the  boundaries  are  exactly  fixed  between 

irirtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects ;  or  that  a  precise  de* 

finitipn  can  be  given  of  the  one  as  contradistinguished  from 

the  other.   Were  we  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  estima^ 

ble  qualities  alone^  which  are  voluntary,  ai^e  entid#d  to  the 

appellation  of  virtues,  we  should  soon  recollect  the  quails 

ties  of  courage^  equanimity,  patience,  self^mmand;  with 

many  others,  which  almost  every  language  classes  under 

this  appellation,  though  they  depend  little  or  not  at  all  on 

our  choice.     Should  we  affirm  that  the  qualities  alone 

which  prompt  us  to  act  our  part  in  society,  are  entitled  to 

that  honourable  distinction,  it  must  immediately  occur, 

that  these  are  indeed  the  most  valuable  qualities,  and  are 

commonly  denominated  the  aocurf  virtues ;  but  that  this 

very  epithet  supposes  that  there  are  also  virtues  of  anodier 

species.  Should  we  lay  hold  of  the  distinction  betwieen  tf^ 

jeUedutd  and  moral  endowments,  and  affirm  the  last  alone 

to  be  the  real  and  genuine  virtues,  because  they  alone  lead 

to  action,  we  should  find  that  many  of  those  qualities, 

usually  called  intellectual  virtues,  such  as  prudence,  pene« 

tration,  discernment,  discretion,  had  also  a  oonsideraUe 

influeiice  on  conduct.    The  distinction  between  the  ieart 

and  the  iead  may  also  be  adopted:    The  qualities  of  the 

first  may  be  defined  such  as  in  their  iaunedjate  exertion 

are  accompanied  with  a  feeling  or  sentiment ;  and  these 

alone  may  be  called  the  genuine  virtues :    But  industry, 
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fwgBiiiyf  Umpeaaacef  iecreej^  perseverance^  juiS  mkof 
other  laadable  pow^s  or  babits^  generally  styled  vnrtoes» 
are  exerted  without  any  immediate  sentiment  in  tbe  per^ 
9on  possessed  of  them,  and  are  only  known  to  him  by  theit 
effects*  It  is  fortunate,  amidst  all  this  seeming  perplexity, 
that  the  question  being  merely  verbal,  cannot  possiUy  be 
of  any  importance.  A  moral,  philosophical  disoonrse^ 
needs  not  enter  into  all  those  c^hticos  of  language^  which 
are  so  variable  m  different  dialects,  and  in  different  ages  of 
the  same  dialect  But,  on  the  whole^  it  seems  to  me,  that 
thoogh  it  is  always  allowed  that  there  are  virtueaof  many 
dififereift  kinds,  yet,  when  a  man  is  called  virttunu^  or  is  de* 
nominaied  a  man  of  virtue^  we  chiefly  r^ard  his  sodai 
fuaUties,  which  are  indeed  the  most  valuable.  It  is'at  tbe 
aame  time  certain,  that  any  remarkable  defect  in  courage^ 
tempenmoe^  economy^  industry^  understandings  dignity  of 
mind,  would  bereave  even  a  very-  good-natured,  honesi 
man  of  this  honourable  appellation*  Who  did  ever  say, 
except  by  way  of  irony,  that  such  a  one  was  a  man  of  great 
virtue,  but  an  egregious  blockhead  ? 

Bttl^  seaomMyj  it  is  no  wonder  that  iaagaagea  should  net 
be  very  precise  in  markinig  the  boundaries  between  virtues 
and  talents,  vices  and  defects ;  since  there  is  so  little  di»» 
tinction  made  in  our  internal  estimation  of  them*  It  seems 
indeed  certain,  that  the  seniinkM  of  conscious  worth,  the 
seif-stttisfaction  proceeding  from  a  review  of  a  man^s  own 
conduct  and  character ;  it  seems  certain,  I  say,  that  diia 
sentiment,  which,  though  the  moet  common  of  aU  jodicr% 
has  no  proper  name  in  our  languhge%  ariaes  from  the  titt* 
dowments  of  courage  and  capacity,  industry  todingenui-' 
ty,  as  well  as  frun  any  other  mental  excellences,    Wko^ 

•  Sm  Noia  [SS.] 
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Gffi  j^'  Dtlieir  hModf  i$  not  deeply  mortified  With  refleetkig 
on  his  owi>.fi:iUy  and  dissolate&ea%  and  faels  not  a  secret 
sting  or  eomfMiaction,  whenever  hia  memcHry  presents  any 
past  jdccurrence,  where  he  beha?ed  wiiii  stupidity  or  ill* 
manneirs  ?  No  time  can  efface  the  crudl  ideas  of  a  ihtafa 
own  foolish  conduct,  or  of  affironts  which  cowaiidioe  or  im*-  * 
padenoe  has  hranght  upon  him.  They  still  hawtt  his  so* 
litary  hours,  damp  his  most  aspiring  thov^ts,  and  show 
hinv  eren  to  himself  in  the  most  tontemptible  iod  most 
odious  colours  imaginafale. 

What  is  there,  too^  we  are  more  anxious  to  conceal  firom* 
others  than  sodi  blunders,  infirmities,  and  joeannesse^  or 
mocerdread  to  have  exposed  by  nuUery  and  satire  ?  And. 
is  not  the  chief  object  ci  Tanity,  our  brarery  or  leamingy. 
our  Wit  or  breeding,  our  dioquence  or  ad<hreft^  our  taste 
or  abilities  ?  These  we  display  with  care,  if  not  with  o/s*' 
tentation;  and  we  commonly  show  more  ambition  of  ex- 
celling in  them,  than  even  in  the  social  virtues  themselves,* 
which  are  in  reality  of  such  superior  excellence^  Good«* 
nature  and  honesty,  especially  the  latter,  are  so  indispen- 
sably required,  that,  though  the  greatest  censure  attends 
any  violation  of  these  duties,  no  eminent  piaise  follows  such- 
common  instances  of  them  as  seem  essentia  to  the  support 
of  human  sodetfr  And  hence  the  reason^  in  my  opinion, 
why,  though  men  often  extol  so  liberally  the  qualities  of 
thf^  heart,  they  are  shy  in  commending  the  endowments 
of  their  head ;  because  the  latter  virtues  being  supposed 
more  rare  and  extraordinary,  are  observed  to  be  the  more, 
usual  objects  of  pride  and  self-conceit ;  and  wfaeia  boasted 
of,  beget  a  strong  suspicion  of  these  sentiments. 

It  i$  hard  to  tell,  whether  yon  hurt  a  raan^a  characteo 
most  by  calling  him  a  knave  or  a  coward,  and  whether  a 
btasdy  ghittmi  or  drunkard  be  not  as  odious  and  oontemp- 
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tiUe  as  a  selfish  ungenerous  miser.  Give  me  my  ehoicey 
and  I  would  rather,  for  my  own  hqipiness  and  sel£«B]«y« 
ment,  have  a  friendly  humane  heart,  than  possess  all  the 
other  virtues  of  Demosthenes  and  liiilip  united*  But  I 
would  rather  pass  with  the  world  for  one  endowed  with  e&* 
tensive  genius  and  intrepid  courage,  and  should  thence  ex* 
pect  stronger  instances  of  general  applause  and  admins 
tion.  The  figure  which  a  manr  makes  in  life,  the  recep^ 
tiaa  which  he  m^ets  with  in  company,  the  esteem  paid  hiia 
by  his  acquaintance ;  all  these  advantages  depend  as  much 
upon  his  good  sense  and  judgment,  as  upon  any  other  part 
of  his  character*  Had  a  man  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  and  were  the  farthest  removed  from  all  injustice 
and  violence^  he  would  never  be  able  to  make  himself  be 
much  regarded,  without  a  moderate  share,  at  least,  of 
parts  and  understanding. 

What  is  it  then  we  can  here  dispute  about  ?  If  sense  and 
courage  temperance  and  industry,  wisdom  and  knowledge;, 
confessedly  form  a  considerable  part  of  penonkl  merii  f  if 
a  man  possessed  of  these  qualities  is  both  better  satisfied 
with  himselii  and  better  entitled  to  the  good*will,  esteem, 
and  services  of  others,  than  one  entirely  destitute  of  them ; 
i^  in  short,  the  sentiments  are  similar  which  arise  frmn 
these  endowments  and  from  the  social  .virtues,  is  there 
any  reason  for  being  so  extremely  scrupulous  about  a  taordf 
or  disputing  whether  they  be  entitled  to  the  denominatioa 
of  virtues  ?  It  may  indeed  be  pretended  that  the  senti- 
ment of  approbation,  which  those  accomplishments  pro* 
duce,  besides  its  being  u^arior^  is  also  somewhat  dijffataik 
from  that  which  attends  the  virtues  of  justice  and  humani-> 
ty.  But  this  seems  not  a  sufiidieht  reason  for  ranking  them 
entirely  under  different  classes  and  appellations.  Th« 
character  of  Caesar  and  that  of  Catb,  as  dijawn  by  Sallust* 
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Me  both  of  theii  tifftaoii%  id  Ae  tfknctfist  and  mMt  Ifai^^ 
mamefdC  the  word;  but  in  n  different  wfty:  Nor  sns  tkt 

*^*t^'prr'^^'**^*^V  *^  — "^^  »lriflh  agJM  fcnm  thflm.   Xhe 

one  prodiiceslofe;.tfaeotheir  esteem:  Tlie  one  is  amiafble ^ 
the  cthet  awfisil :  We  should  wndi  to  meet  tbe  one  chani&- 
terianfiaeadi  timodierire  Aoidd  be  tfmbitioiis  of  ill 
0Bt8elvt8.  In  Vke  numner^  the  q^probstita  which  attends 
temp^ninoe  oi'  indnstrfy  or  frs^alitj,  may  be  somevrhat  diC^ 
ferent  from  that  which  is  paid  to  the  social  virtues,  witfa- 
ont  mafcing  thism  entipdy  of  a  diferent  ^^eciea.  And,  in- 
deedy  we  may  observe^  that  these  endowments^  mbre  tlWd 
th^  other  yirtnesy  produce  not,  all  of  th^n,  thesanieklnd 
ofai^probsftiiHi;.  Good  seiise  and  genius  beget  esteem  and 
PsgfSrd:.  Wit  and  huniMnrexdtelote and  affect^      . 

Mostpeoi^e,  I  belioYto,  will  hafaxraUyy'ifi^illKMit  premfMb4 
tatioD,  assent  to  the  definitite  of  the  elq^buntand  jttdkio» 
poet  I 

VIrtiM  (£w  ntecf  good  aatoM  it  •  fool) 
Is  feiuo  and  spirit  with  hunMnity  \ 

What  pretensions  has  a  man  to  our  generous  assistance 
or  good  offices,  who  has  dissipated  his  wealth  in  profuse 
expenses,  idle  vanities,  chimerical  projects,  dissolute  plea^ 
sures,  or  extravagant  gaming?  These  vices  (for  we  scruple 
not  to  call  them  such)  bring  misery  unpitied,  and  contempt 
on  every  one  addicted  to  them. 

Achaeus,  a  wise  and  prudent  prince,  fell  into  a  fatal 
snare,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  life,,  after  having  used 
every  reasonable  precaution  to  guard  himself  against  it 
On  that  account,  says  the  historian,  he  is  a  just  objiect  of 
regard  and  compassion  ;  his  betrayers  alone  of  hatred  and 
contempt*.  .  •.     i.:    . .. 

>  See  Non  [TT.] 

\  The  Art  of  Pteteiriiig  Healtfi,  Book  IV. 

*  Polybius,  lib.  viii.  cap.  S. 
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:  Hie  procipitatd  flight  and.ioiprcmdeBt  negUgenoe  of 
Pompeyi  at  the  begfaming  of  theicmlwiir%  BppearedtnA 
notoriouft  blunckrfr  to  Cicerd^  as  qaite  palled  his  friendship 
lawards  thiat  great  man.  Jii  Ae  tame  mamar^  says  he,  as 
W(mt  qf  €kmn^^e$By  decmieyy  or  disereikm  in  a  mi$ire9§f  ore 
fitaidt^alkm^.(mr€sfieti0is.  For  to  he  iazptesaes  hinsel^ 
wb^re  h0  l;alksi  not  m.thecharacter  of  a  philosoidier^  but 
iafthat.of  a  statesman  and  man  of  the  world,  to  hk  iiriend 
Attiou^S  ,    . 

. .  Stit.  the  same  €ieero»  in  imitation  of  all  the  ancient  roo* 
ralnti^.  vb^.he  reasons  sis.  ia  |»hilosopher,  eoburges  very 
m^ch  Ms  ideiss  of  Virtae^  and  comprehends  ^very  landdile 
quality  or  endowment  of  the  mind  under  that  honounMe 
appeHatioii. .  This  leads  to  the  AM  refleecion^  which  we 
pitoposed  t0imBke|.(to  wit^)  that  the  ancient  mondist^  the 
best  modd%  made  no  material  disfinetion  amoi^  the  ^ 
ferent  species  of  mental  endowments  and  defects,  but  treat- 
ed all  alike  under  the  iqipeUation  of  ylrtnes  arid -rices,  and 
made  them  indiscriminately  the  object  of  their  moral  rea- 
sonings. The  prudence  explained  in  Cicero's  Offices^,  is 
diat  sagacity  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and 
preserves  us  from  error  and  mistake*  Magnamniifyf  Um- 
peranee^  decency^  are  tliere  also  at  large  discoursed  o£  And 
as  that  eloquent  moralist  followed  the  common  received  di- 
vision of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  our  social  duties  form 
but  one  head  in  the  general  distribution  of  his  subject^. 

We  need  only  peruse  the  titles  of  chapters  in  Aristotle's 
Ethics  to  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks  courage,  temperance^ 
m^taificenee,  magnanimity,  modesty,  prudence,  and  a  man- 
ly openness,  among  the  virtues,  as  well  as  justice  and 
friendship. 

■  Lib.  ix.  epUt.  10.  ^  liif>.  i.  cap.  fU 

'  See  N«yri  [UU.] 
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*T6  mtom  and  to  ahsjain^  that  is^  to  be  patient  and 
coQtmenty  appeared  to  some  of  the  ancients  a  summary 
Gomprdiension  of  all  morids* 

Epictetus  has  scarcely  cvec  mentioned  the  sentiment  of 
Iramanity  and  compassion,  but  in  order  to  pat  his  disciple^ 
tin  their  guard  agaiiKt  it  The  virtue  of  the  S^^  seems 
to  consist  chiefly  in  a  firm  temper  and  a  sound  understaitd*' 
ing.  With  them,  as  with  Solomon  and  the  eastern  morar 
•lists,  folly  and  wisdom  are  equivalent  to  vic^  and  virtue* 

Men  will  praise  thee,  says  David  *,  when  thou  dost  wdl 
ttpto  thyself  I  hate  a  wise  man,  says  the  Greek  poet,  who 
is  not  wise  to  hanse}f  ^ 

mnttfrch  is  no  more  cramped  by  systems  in  his  {^iloso- 
phy  liian  in  his  history.  Where  he  compares  the  great 
men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  fairly  sets  in  opposition  all 
their  blemishes  and  accomplishments  of  whatever  kind,  and 
omits  nothing  considerable  which  can  either  depress  or 
exalt  their  characters*  His  moral  discopf ses  contfiin  the 
same  free  and  natural  censure  of  men  and  manners* 

The  character  of  Hannibal,  9s  drawn  by  Livy  ^,  is  es- 
teemed partial,  but  allows  him  mi^ny  eminent  virtues.  Ne- 
ve#  ^as  there  a  g^us,  says  the  historian,  more  equally  fit- 
ted for  those  opposite  offices  of  commanding  and  obeying; 
and  it  were,  therefore,  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
rendered  himself  daorer  to  the  general  ol*  to  the  army.  To 
none  woidd  Hasdnibal  entrust  more  willingly  the  conduct 
of  any  dangerous  enterprise ;  under  none  did  the  soldiers 
discover  more  courage  and  confidence.  Grefit  boldness  in 
facing  dangler ;  great  prudence  in  the  midst  of  it.  No  la- 
bour could  fatigue  his  body  or  subdue  his  mind.     Cold 

*  Paalm  xlix. 

*  Lib.  xxi,  ^p.  ^. 
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tiad  beat  were  imliffbiwt  to  Itnfic  Meat  and  drink  he 
sought  aa  supplies  to  the  necessities  of  natiire^  not  asgm^ 
tifications  of  his  voluptuous  appetite  Walking  or  vest 
he  used  indisoriininatoly,  by  night  or  by  day. — ^These 
great  ViMtJBS  were  balanced  by  great  Vicfis :  Inhaman 
cruelty ;  perfidy  more  than  punic :  no  truths  no  fidth,  no 
regard  to  oaths»  proinisesy  or  religion* 

Hie  tsharactei:  of  Alexander  the  Sixths  to  be  found  lA 
Guicdardtn  S  is  pretfy  simUar,  but  juster ;  and  is  a  proc^ 
lliat  levcn  the  modems^  where  they  speak  najtaraUy^  hdd 
the  same  language  with  the  ancients.  It  thii  pop^  aays 
he^  there  was  a  singular  capiacity  and  ju4g(iii«nt  i .  Adaftirar 
ble  pi^idi^fcei  a  wonderfd  talent  of  peisuaBic^n)  «ftd  iu 
all  momentous  enterprises,  a  diligence  and  de^tteiity  ilk- 
credible.  But  these  9>ittues  'w&^  infinitely  overii$kmeed 
by  his  vtc€$  /  no  faith,  no  rdiigion,  insatiaUe  avarice^  ex- 
orbitant Ambition,  and  a  more  than  barbarous  cruelty.    . 

Polybius  ^  reprehending  Titnaeiis  for  his  partiality  ar 
gainst  Agadiocles,  whom  he  himself  allows  to  be  the  noat 
cruel  and  impious  of  all  tyrants,  says.  If  he  took  refage  in 
Syracuse,  as  asserted  by  that  historian^  flyitig  the  dhrt  and 
smoke,  and  toil,  of  his  former  profession  of  a  potter;,  and 
ii^  proceeding  from  such  slender  beginnings,  he  bacame 
master,  in  a  little  time,  of  all  Sicily ;  brought  the  Cartha- 
ginian state  into  the  utmost  danger ;  and  at  last  died  in 
€^  age^  and  in  possession  of  sovere^n  dignity :  Must  he 
not  be  allowed  something  prodigious  and  extraordinaiy» 
and  to  have  possessed  great  talents  and  capacity  for  busi- 
ness and  action  ?  His  historian,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
have  eXdne  related  what  tended  to  bis  reproach  and  in*- 
famy;  but  also  what  might  redound  to  his  Praise  and 
Honour. 

*  Lib.  i.  ^  Lib.  xU. 
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In  general*  we  may  obsdrve*  Akt  the  distinction  of  tck 
huift^Ty  or  intolvmtary  was  little  r^ar^ed  by  the  anoienta 
in  their  moral  reasonings;  where  they  fteqaently  treated 
the  qnestiim  a9  very  doabtAdy  toildtter  tyfrte  c^^ 
ornoi*?  They  justly  considered,  that  cowardice^  meannefss* 
levity,  anxiety,  impatieDce,  folly,  and  many  other  qualities 
of  due  mind,  might  appear  ridiculous  and  deformed,  oon- 
t^mpitible  and  odious,  though  independent  of  the  wilL  Nor 
ooiild  it  be  supposed,  at  all  thnes,  in  every  man's  pow^r  to 
attain  every  kind  of  mental,  more  than  of  exterior  beauty. 

And  here  there  re^rs  ihe/burth  reflection  which  I  pur- 
posed to  make,  in  ^ggesting  the  reason,  why  modern  phi- 
lost^hers  huve  often  followed  a  course,  in  their  moral  in- 
quiries, so  different  from  that  of  the  «ioients.  In  later 
times,  philosophy  of  all  kinds,  especially  ethics,  have  been 
mor^  dosdy  united  with  theology  than  ever  they  were 
observed  to  be  among  the  Heathens ;  and  as  this  latter 
science  admits  c£no  terms  of  composition,  but  bends  eveiy 
branch  of  knowledge  to  its  own  purpose,  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  to  the  unbiassed  sen- 
timents of  the  mind,  hence  reasoning,  and  even  language, 
have  been  warped  from  their  natural  course,  and  distinc- 
tions have  been  endeavoured  to  be  established,  where  the 
difference  of  die  object  was,  in  a  manner,  imperceptible* 
Philosophers,  or  rather  divines  under  that  disguise,  treat- 
ing all  morab  as  on  a  like  footing  with  civil  laws,  guarded 
by  the  sanctions  of  reward  and  punishment,  were  necessarily 
led  to  render  this  circumstance,  otvoboUary  or  invohmiary^ 
the  foundation  of  their  whole  theory.  Every  one  may  em- 
ploy temu  in  what  sense  he  pleases  t  But  this,  in  the  mean 

>  Vid.  FUto  in  Menone,  Seneca  de  Oih  Sap,  cap.  31.  So  also  Horace, 
VuluUm  docirina  partif  naiurane  donei.  Epist.  lib.  i.  ep.  18.  ^schinet 
Socraticusy  Dial  1. 
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time,  must  be  allowed,  that  jenltnioitf  are  eveiy  dhty  expe- 
rienced of  blam^  abd  praise^  which  have  objects  beyond 
die  dominioD  of  the  will  or  choice^  and  of  which  it  behoves 
OS,  if  not  as  moralists,  as  speculatire  philosophers  at  least, 
to  give  some  satisfactory  theory  or  expUcation. 

A  blemish,  a  fault,  a  vice,  a  crime ;  these  expressions 
seem  to  denote  different  degrees  of  censure  and  disaj^ro- 
bation.  Which  are,  however,  all  of  them,  at  the  bottom, 
pretty  nearly  of  the  same  kind  or  species.  The  explicadoo 
of  one  will  easily  lead  us  into  a  just  omception  of  the 
others;  and  it  is  of  greater  consequence  to  attend  to 
things  than  to  Verbal  appellations.  That  we  owe  a  dn^ 
to  ourselves  is  confessed  even  in  ibe  most  vulgar  vystem 
of  morals ;  and  it  must  be  of  consequence  to  examine  that 
duty,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  bears  any  affinity  to  that 
which  we  owe  to  society.  It  is  probable  that  the  i^ro- 
bation  attending  the  observance  of  both  is  of  a  aimilar  na- 
ture^ and  arises  from  similar  principles,  whatever  appel* 
lation  we  may  give  to  either  of  these  excellences. 


\    . 
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iVlir  friend  pALAUXias,  who  is  as  great  a  rambler  in  fais 
principles  as  ki  his  person,  and  who  has  run  over,  by  stadjr 
and  travel,  almost  every  r^on  of  the  intellectual  and  ma^- 
terial  world,  surprised  me  lately  with  an  account  of  a  na*> 
tioD^  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  had  passed  a  oMisidarable 
part  of  his  life,  and  whom  he  found,  in  the  main,  a  people 
extremely  dvilixed  and  intelligent. 

There  is  a  country,  said  he,  in  the  world,  oaUed  FouaLi^ 
no  matter  for  its  longitude  or  latitude^  whose  inhafaitanta 
have  ways  of  thinking,  in  many  things,  particularly  in  moi 
rals,  diametrically  opposite  to  ours.  When  I  came  among 
them,  I  found  that  I  must  submit  to  double  pains ;  first  to- 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  their  language,  and  theo 
to  know  the  import  of  those  terms,  and  the  praise  or  bbme 
attached  to  them.  After  a  word  had  been  explained  to 
me,  and  a  character  which  it  expressed  had  been  described, 
I  concluded,  that  such  an  epithet  must  necessarily  be  the 
greatest  reproach  in  the  world ;  and  was  extremely  sur- 
prised to  find  one  in  a  public  company  apply  it  to  a  per* 
son  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy  and 
friendship.  Youfcawyj  said  I,  one  day,,  to  an  acquaintance, 
thai  Chakguis  U  your  mortal  enen^:  Iloveto  a 
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qmarrdMi  nd  I  mtut  Av^^bn  M  fom^  ikat  I  ktard 
talk  if  ym  im  At  mo&t  iMigmg  mamur.  But  to  mj  great 
gBtimiffhmfntj  when  I  repeatfDd  Chahgdu's  voidsy  thon^ 
I  had  bodi  lemembered  and  midentood  diem  peifectly,  I 
fiMmd  that  tliqr  Were  taken  fer  the  moat  mortal  affixmt, 
and  diat  I  had  Terjr  innooend j  rendered  the  breach  be- 
tween dieae  penons  altogether  inr^araUe. 

As  it  was  my  foitone  to  come  among  this  peofde  oo  a 
Terjr  adTantageons  footing^  I  was  immediately  introduced 
to  thebeat  conqMmy;  and  being  desired  by  Aixhzic  to  Utc 
with  him,  I  readily  accepted  of  his  invitation ;  as  1  Ibimd 
Urn  nnireaally  esteeoMd  for  his  peraoaal  merits  aiid  indeed 
regarded  by  crery  one  in  Fomuj  as  a  perfect  diainctar» 

One  evening  he  invited  Bie»  as  an  anniscnMnt»  to  bear 
him  company  in  a  serenade^  which  he  intended  to  give  to 
GvLxXf  with  whom,  he  told  mc^  he  was  eaLtremely  cmi- 
■WfDe^;  and  I  soon  found  that  his  taste  was  not  aingalar: 
For  we  met  many  of  his  rivals,  who  had  come  on  the  same 
emnd«  I  very  naturally  concluded,  dnt  this  mistress  of 
his  most  be  one  of  the  finest  women  in  town ;  and  I  alaea** 
dy  felt  a  secret  inclination  to  see  her,  and  be  acqnaintad 
with  her..  Butas  the  moon  bc^gan  to  rise  I  was  much  aor- 
prised  to  find,  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  uniremity 
where  Gulki  studied:  And  I  was  somewhat  ^thamed  fiv 
having  attended  my  frieod  on  such  an  errand. 
'  I  was  afterwards  told,  that  Alcheic's  choice  of  Guixi 
was  very  mnch  appnoved  of  by  all  the  g^ood  company  in 
town;  and  thet  it  was  expected,  while  he  gratified  his  own 
paasiom  he  would  perform  to  that  young  man  the  same 
good  office,  which  he  had  himself  owed  to  Elcouf.  It 
satms  AjLCHmc  had  beep  very  handsome  in  his  yonth,  had 
been  courted  by  many  lovers,  but  had  bestowed  his  far 
voorf  chiefly  on  the  sage  Elcouv  ;  to  whom  he  was  sop- 
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pMf  rt  tn  nrrr^  in  r  flrrrl  mtTmrrj  the  astomflUog  program 
whkh  he  had  auide  in  philoBophy  and  Tutoe. 

It  gave  me  some  aarprise^  that  Alchuc's  wife  (who  by 
the  bye  hi^pened  also  to  be  hb  aiater )  wias  nowiae  tcaoda- 
Uaad  At  this  apecias  of  infidalily; 

Moeh  about  the  same  time  I  discovered  (for  it  was  not 
attanqpted  to  be  kept  a  secret  finoai  me  or  any  body)  that 
Alchsic  was  a  ranrderer  imd  a  parricide^  and  had  put  to 
death  an  innocent  persop,  the  most  nearly  connected  with 
him,  and  wh«p  he  was  boaad  to  pflDtect  and  defend  byali 
the  ties  of  natiive  and  homanity.  When  I  asked,  with  all 
tbe  caution  and  deference  imaginaUe,  ^riiat  was  his  mcK 
trre  for  this  action ;  he  replied  coolly,  that  he  was  not  then 
so  much  at  ease  in  hb  circnmstaoces  aa  he  is  at  present, 
and  that  he  had  acted,  in  that  pardcolar,  by  the  advice  of 
all  hia  friends. 

i^ing  heard  Aixshbic's  virtue  so  extremely  celebra- 
ted, I  pretended  to  join  in  the  general  voice  of  aecIuBia- 
tion,  and  only  asked,  by  way  of  curiosity,  as  a  stranger, 
which  of  all  his  noble  actions  was  most  hi^ly  i^^dauded ; 
and  I  soon  foimd,  that  all  sentifaents  were  united  in  giving 
the  preference  to  the  as8asBinatJon4>f  Usbsk.    This  Usbbk 
bad  been,  to  the  last  moment  AiiCHBicfs  intioMte  friend, 
Imd  laid  n^any  high  obligations  upon  him,  had  even  saved 
his  life  on  a  certaia  occasion,  and  bad,  by  his  will,  which 
was  found  after  the  murder,  made  him  heir  to  a  consider- 
aUe  part  of  his  fortune.    Alcjmm;^  it  seems,  conspired 
with  about  twenty  or  thirty  mor^  roost  of  them  also  Ua- 
BEK'a  friends;  and  felling  altogether  mi  that  unhappy  man, 
when  he  was  not  aware,  they  had  torn  him  wiA  a  hundred 
wounds ;  and  given  him  tlvit  reward  f<Nr  all  his  past  &- 
vours  and  obligations.    Uwek,  said  die  general  voice  of 
the  people,  had  many  great  and  good  qualities :  His  very 
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vices  were  shinii^  magnificent,  and  generous :  Bni  this* 
action  of  Alchxic's  sets  iiim  &r  above  UnsK  in  the  ^es 
of  all  judges  of  merits  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  ever 
perhaps  the  sun  shone  upon* 

Another  part  of  Alcheic's  conduct^  which  I  also  found 
highljr  ^jplauded^  was  his  behaviour  towards  Ciuaiiy  with 
whom  he  was  joined  in  a  prcgect  or  undertaking  of  some 
importance.  Caush^  being  a  passionate  man^  gave  Ai^. 
CBKic^  on^  day,  a  sound  drubbing ;  which  he  took  very 
patiendy,  waited  the  return  of  Caush's  good  humour, 
kq>t  still  a  jQur  correspondence  with  him ;  and  by  that 
means  brought  the  affiur,  in  which  they  were  joined^  to  a 
happy  issuer  and  gained  to  himself  immortal  honour  by 
bis  remarkable  temper  and  moderation. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in 
FouBLi,  by  which  I  leanii  that,  since  my  departure^  Ai/^ 
CHSic^  ialling  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  has  fairly  hanged 
himself  and  has  died  universally  regretted  and  iqpplauded 
in  that  country.  So  virtuous  and  noble  a  life,  says  each 
FoUKLiAN,  could  not  be  better  crowned  than  by  so  lioble 
an  end  {  and  Aixheic  has  proved  by  this,  as  well  as  by  all 
his  other  actions,  what  was  his  constant  principle  during 
his  life,  and  what  he  boasted  of  near  his  last  moments, 
that  a  wise  man  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  great  god 
ViT2SJ.  This  is  the  name  of  the  supreme  deity  among 
the  Fourliana 

The  notions  of  diis  people,  continued  Palameoes,  are 
as  extrtordinary  with  rq^ard  to  good  manners  and  socia- 
bleness,  as  with  regard  to  morals.  My  friend  Alcheic 
formed  once  a  party  for  my  entertainment^  composed  of 
all  the  prime  wits  and  philosophers  of  Fouru  ;  and  each 
of  us  brought  his  mess  along  with  him  to  the  place  where 
we  assembled.    I  observed  one  of  them  to  be  worse  pro* 
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vided  than  the  resl^  and  oftred  him  a  share  of  my  mess^ 
which  happened  to  be  a  roasted  pullet :  And  I  could  not 
but  remark,  that  he  and  all  the  rest  of  the  company  smOed 
at  my  simplioity.  I  was  told  that  Alcheic  had  once  so 
much  interest  with  his  club  as  to  prevail  with  them  taeat 
in  common,  and  that  he  had  made  use  of  an  artifice  for 
that  purpose.  He  persuaded  those,  whom  he  observed  to 
be  tvor$i  provided^  to  offsr  their  mess  to  the  comply  \  af- 
ter which,  the  others,  who  had  brought  more  delicate  fare^ 
wtsre  ashamed  not  to  make  the  same  o£fen  This  is  re- 
garded as  so  extraordinary  an  event,  that  it  has  since,  as 
I  learn,  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  Alch£ic*s  life^ 
composed  by  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  Founi.1. 

Pray,  said  I,  Pai<ambde8,  when  you  were  at  FoomJ, 
did  you  also  learn  the  art  of  turning  your  friends  into  ri^ 
dicule,  by  telling  them  strange  stories,  and  then  laughing 
at  them  if  they  believed  you  ?  I  assure  you,  replied  he^ 
had  I  been  disposed  to  learn  such  a  lesson,  there  was  no 
place  in  the  world  more  proper.  My  friend,  so  often  men- 
tioned, did  nothing,  from  morning  to  night,  but  sneer,  and 
banter,  and  rally ;  and  you  could  scarcely  eVer  distinguish 
whether  he  were  in  jest  or  earnest  But  you  think,  then, 
that  my  story  is  improbable,  and  that  I  have  used,  or  rap- 
tfaer  abused  the  privilege  of  a  traveller.  To  be  sure,  said 
I,  you  were  but  in  jest.  Such  barbarous  and  savage  man*-' 
ners  are  not  only  incompatible  with  a  civilized,  intelligent 
people,  such  as  yon  said  these  were ;  but  are  scarcely  com- 
patible with  human  nature.  They  exceed  all  we  ever  read 
of,  among  the  Mingreliams  and  Topinamboues. 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care !  You  are  not  aware 
that  you  are  speaking  blasphemy,  and  are  abusing  your 
favourites,  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Athenians,  whom  I 
have  couched,  all  along,  under  ^ese  bizarre  names  I  em- 
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ployed.  If  you  consider  arjght»  tb«fe  is  not  one  stroke  of 
the  foregoing  character  which  might  not  be  found  in  die 
man  of  highest  merit  at  Athens^  without  diminishing  in 
the  least  from  the  brightness  of  his  character.  The  amours 
of  the  Greeks^  their  marriages  %  and  the  exposing  of  their 
children,  cannot  but  strike  you  immediately.  The  death 
of  UsBjBK.  is  an  exact  counter-part  to  that  of  Cs»uir* 
.  All  to  a  trifle^  said  !»  inteirupting  him ;  you  did  not 
mention  that  Usbbe  was  an  usurper. 

I  did  not,  replied  he^  lest  you  should  discover  the  pa* 
rallel  I  aimed  at  Bvt  even  adding  this  drcumstanoei  we 
should  make  no  scruple,  according  to  our  sentiments  of 
morals^  to  denominate  Brutus  and  Cassius  ungrateful  trai- 
toEs  and  assassins ;  thong|i  y<w  know,  that  tli^  are^  per- 
haps, the  highest  characters  of  all  antiquity;  and  the 
Athenians  erected  statues  to  them,  which  they  placed  near 
those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  their  own  delivemrs. 
And  if  you  think  this  cirenmstanoe^  which  you  mention, 
so  material  to  absolve  these  patriots,  I  shall  compensate  it 
by  another,  not  mentioned,  which  will  equally  aggravate 
their  crime.  A  few  days  before  the  execution  of  their  fit- 
tsl  purpose,  they  all  swore  feal^  to  Csesar ;  and  protestii^g 
to  bold  bis  person  ever  sacred,  they  touched  the  altar  with 
those  hands  which  they  had  already  armed  for  his  de- 
struction \  , 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  famous  and  applauded 
story  oi  Themistocles,  and  of  his  patience  towaids  £ory- 
biades,  the  Spartan,  his  commandiqg  officer,  who^  heated 
by  debate  lifted  bis  cane  to  him  in  a  council  of  war  (the 

*  The  Uws  of  Athens  allowed  a  man  to  marry  hia  ilater  by  the  father. 
Solon's  law  forbids  paederasty  to  slaves,  as  being  an  act  of  too  great  dignity 
for  eudi  mean  persons. 

*  Appian.  BelL  Cit.  lib.  iii.  SaeUmius  in  ▼tta  Cnwis. 
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ssnie  ihing  as  if  he  had  cudgelled  Um,)  Sinke  I  cries  the 
AtheniflDy  sbtihs  I  iui  htot  me; 

You  are  too  good  a  scholar  not  to  discover  the  ironical 
Socrates  and  his  Athenian  dab  in  my  last  stoty ;  and  yon 
wiU  certainly  obserre,  that  it  is  exactly  copied  from  Xoio- 
phon,  with  a  variation  only  of  the  names  ^ ;  and  I  think 
I  have  fairly  made  it  appear,  that  an  Athenifm  man  of 
merit  might  be  such  a  one  as  with  ns  would  pass  for  in- 
cestuous, a  parricide^  an  assassin,  an  ungrateful  perjured 
traitor,  and  somediing  else  too  abominable  to  be  named ; 
not  to  mention  his  mstidtj  and  ill*manners ;  and  having 
lived  in  this  manner,  his  death  might  be  entirely  suitablt^ 
He  might  comdnde  the  scene  by  a  desperate  act  of  sel& 
murder,  and  die  with  the  roost  absurd  blasphemies  in  his 
month.  And  notwithstanding  aU  this,  he  shall  have  sta* 
tues,  if  not  altars,  erected  to  his  memory;  poems  and 
orations  shall  be  composed  in  his  praise;  great  sects  shall 
be  proud  of  calling  diemselyes  by  his  name ;  and  the  most 
distant  posterity  shall  blindly  continue  their  admiration. 
Though  were  such  a  one  to  arise  among  themselves,  they 
would  justly  regard  him  with  horror  and  execration, 

I  might  haye  been  aware,  replied  I,  of  your  artifice. 
You  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  this  topic,  and  are  indeed 
the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  was  wdl  acquainted  with 
the  ancients^  and  did  not  extremely  admire  them.  Bitt 
instead  of  attacking  their  philosophy,  their  eloquence^  or 
poetry,  the  usual  subjects  <^  controversy  between  us,  you 
now  seem  to  impeach  their  morals,  and  accuse  them  of 
ignorance  in  a  science^  which  is  the  only  one,  in  my  opi- 
nion, in  which  they  are  not  surpassed  by  the  modems. 
Geometry,  physics,  astronomy,  anatomy,  botany,  geograr 

*■  Mem.  Sqc*  lib.  iii.  lub  finOi 
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pby,  navigatidii  i  in  these  we  justly  claim  the  si^periority ; 
but  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  their  moralists  ?  Your  re- 
presentation of  things  is  fallacious.  You  hare  no  indul- 
gence for  the  manners  and  customs  of  di&cent  ages. 
Would  you  try  a  Greek  or  Roman  by  the  common  law 
of  England?  Hear  him  defend  himself  by  his  omn  max- 
ims, and  then  pronounce.   , 

•  There  are  no  manners  so  innoc^it  or  reasonaUe,  but 
may  be  rendered  odious  or  ridiculous^  if  measured  by  a 
standard  unknown  to  the.  persons;  especially  if  you  em* 
ploy  a  little  art  or  eloquence  in  aggravating  some  circum* 
stances,  and  extenuating  others,  as  best  suits  the  purpose 
of  your  discourse*  AU  these  artifices  may  easily  be  re- 
torted on  yoq.  Could  I  inform  the  Athenians,,  for  in- 
stance, that  thene  was  a  nation,  in  which  adultery;,  both 
active  and  passive,  so  to  speak,  was  in  the  highest  vogue 
and  esteem ;  in  which  every  man  of  education  chose  for 
hta  mistress  a  married  woman,  the  wife,  perhaps,  of  hb 
friend  and  companion,  and  valued  himself  upon  these  in- 
famous conquests,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  several  times 
a  conqueror  in  boxing  or  wrestling  at  the  Ofympic  games ; 
in  which  every  man  also  took  a  pride  in  his  tamd^ess  and 
facility  with  regard  to  his  own  wife,  and  was  glad  to  make 
friends,  or  gain  interest  by  allowing  her  to  prostitute  her 
charms,  and  even,  without  any  such  motive,  gave  her  AiU 
liberty  and  indulgence ;  I  ask,  what  sentiments  the  Athe- 
nians would  entertain  of  such  a  people,  they  who  never 
mentioned  the  crime  of  adultery  but  in  conjunction  with 
robbery  and  poisoning?  Which  would  they  mlmire  most, 
■the  villany  or  the.  meanness  of  such  a  conduct? 

Should  I  add,  that  the  same  people  were  qs  proud  of 
their  slavery  and  dependence,  as  the  Athenians  of  their 
liberty ;  and  though  a  man  among  them  were  oppressed, 
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dis^rsoedy  impoverished,  insulted,  or  imprisoned  by  the 
Qrrant,  he  would  still  regard  it  as  the  highest  merit  to  love, 
serve,  and  obey  him,  and  even  to  die  for  his  smallest  glory 
or  satisfiu^tion*  These  noble  Greeks  would  probably  ask 
me^  whether  I  spoke  of  a  human  socie^,  or  of  some  in- 
ferior servile  species* 

It  was  then  I  might  inform  my  Athenian  audience,  that 
these  people,  however,  wanted  not  spirit  and  bravery.  If 
a  man,  say  I,  though  their  intimate  friend,  should  throw 
out,  in  a  private  company,  a  raiUeiy  against  them,  nearly 
approaching  any  of  those  with  which  your  generals  and 
demagogues  every  day  regale  each  other  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  city,,  they  never  can  forgive  him ;  but  in  order  to 
revenge  themselves,  they  oblige  him  inunediately  to  raft 
tken^  through  the  body,  or  be  himself  murdered.  And  if 
a  man,  who  is  an  absolnte  stranger  to  th^n,  should  desire 
ihe^i,  atthe  peril  of  their  own  life,  to  cut  the  throat  of  their 
bosom-companion,  they  immediately  obey,  and  think  them- 
selves highly  obliged  and  honoured  by  the  commission; 
These  are  tjieir  maxims  of  honour :  This  b  their  favourite 
morality* 

But  t)iough  so  ready  to  draw  dieir  sword  against  their 
friends  and  countrymen;  no  disgrace,  no  infamy,  no  pain; 
no  poverty,  will  ever  engage  these  people  to  turn  the  point 
of  it  against  their  own  breast!  A  man  of  rank  would  row 
in  the  galleys,  would  beg  his  bread,  would  languish  in  pri-- 
son,  would  suffer  any  tortures ;  and  still  preserve  his  wretch- 
ed life.  Rather  than  escape  his  eni&mies  by  a  generous 
contempt  of  death,  he  would  infamously  reoeive  die  same 
death  from  his  enemies,  aggravated  by  (heir  triumphant 
insults,  and  by  the  most  exquisite  sufferings. 

It  is  very  usual  too,  continue  I,  among  this  people,  to 
erect  jails,,  where  every  art  of  plaguing  and  tormenting  the 
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unhappy  prisoners  19  carefully  studied  and  practiaed :  And 
in  these  jaUs  it  is  usaal  for  a  parent  vohuitaritjr  tosbut  up 
several  of  his  children^  in  order  fhat  another  chiU^  whom 
he  owns  to  have  no  greater  or  rather  less  merii  than  the 
rest^  may  oijoy  his  whole  fiirtuneiy  and  wallow  in  ewy 
kind  of  voluptuousness  and  pleasure*.  Nothing  so  virtoooa 
in  their  opiinon  as  this  barbarous  partiality* 

Qttt  what  is  more  singular  in  this  whimsical  nation^  say 
I  to  the  Athenians,  is,  that  a  frolic  of  yours  during  the  So* 
tomalia  '>  Ivben  the  dbves  axe  served  by  their  masters,  ia 
seriously  continued  by  them  throughovt  the  whole  yen^ 
and  throughout  the  whole  course,  of  their  Mves ;  aoooai* 
panied  too  with  some  circumstances  wfakh  still  farther  ang^ 
ment  the  absurdity  and  ridicule.  Your  sport  only  elevates 
for  a  few  days  those  whom  fiirtnne  has  thrown  down,  and 
whom  she  too,  in  sport,  may  really  elevate  fiar  ever  above 
you:  But  this  nation  gravely  exalts  those  whom  natare  has 
subjected  to  them,  and  whose  inferiority  and  infirmities  are 
absoltttdy  incurable.  The  women,  though  without  virtae^ 
are  their  masters  and  sovereigns :  These  they  reverence, 
praise,  and  magnify ;  To  these  they  pay  the  highest  defer* 
ence  and  respect:  And  in  all  places  and  all  times,  the  su- 
periority of  the  females  is  readily  acknowledged  and  suIh 
mitted  to  by  every  one  who  has  the  least  pretension^  to 
education  and  politeness.  Scarce  any  crime  would  be  so 
universally  detested  as  an  infraction  of  this  rule. 

You  need  go  no  fartiber,  replied  Palamedes  ;  I  ttn 
easily  conjecture  the  people  whom  you  aim  at.  The  strokes 
with  which  you  have  painted  them  are  pretty  just,  and  yet 
you  must  acknowledge,  that  scarce  any  people  are  to  be 

*  The  Greeks  kept  the  feast  of  Saturn  or  Chronus  as  well  ss  the  Romans. 

Sec  Ludan.  Epist.  Saturn. 
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fottli^  ekher  in  ancieDt  or  modern  times,  whose  national 
chavacler  is,  upon  ih»  whole,  less  liabte  to  exception.  But 
I  give  you  thanks  for  helping  me  out  with  my  argument 
I  had  no  intention  of  existing  the  moderns  at  the  expense 
of  the  ABcienta.  I  oaly  meant  to  represent  the  uncertainty 
of  all  these  judga:ient8  concerning  charaoters;  and  to  con- 
vmce  you>  that  fashion,  vogue,  custom,  and  law,  were  the 
chief  foundation  of  all  moral  determinaUons.  The  Atbe- 
manst  surely,  were  a  civilised,  intelligent  people,  if  ever 
there  was  one ;  and  yet  their  man  of  merit  might,  in  thb 
ag9f  be  held  in  horror  and  execration.  The  French  are 
also,  without  doubts  a  rery  civiliaed,  intelligent  people ; 
apd  yet  their  man  of  merit  mighty  with  the  Athenians,  be 
an  object  of  the  h%he8t  contenoipt  and  ridicule,  and  even 
hatred.  And  what  renders  the  matter  more  extraordinary : 
These  two  people  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  simitar  in 
their  national  character  of  any  in  ancient  and  modern 
times ;  and  while  the  English  flatter  themselves  that  they 
resemble  the  Romans,  their  neighbours  on  the  continent 
draw  the  parallel  between  themselves  and  those  polite 
Greeks.  What  wide  diflferenoe,  therefore,  in  the  senti- 
ments of  morals,  'must  be  found  between  civilized  nations 
and  barbarians,  or  between  nations  whose  characters  have 
little  in  common  ?  How  shall  we  pretend  to  fix  a  sUmdard 
for  judgments  of  this  nature  ? 

By  tracing  matters,  rqdied  I,  a  little  higher,  and  exami- 
ning  the  first  princij^es  which  each  nation  establishes  of 
blame  or  censur^.  The  Rhine  flows  north,  the  Rhone 
south ;  yet  both  spring  from  the  Mome  mountain,  and  are 
also  actuated,  in  their  opposite  directions,  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  gravity.  The  diflerent  inclinations  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  run  cause  all  the  difference  of  their  courses. 

■ 

In  how  many  circumstances  would  an  Athenian  and  a 
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Frenchman  of  merit  certainly  resemble  each  other  ?  GkKxi 
sense,  knowledge,  wit,  eloquence,  humanity,  fidelity,  truth, 
justice,  courage^  temperance,  constancy,  dignity  ofmind: 
These  you  have  all  omitted,  in  order  to  msist  only  on  the 
points  in  which  they  may  by  accident  differ.  Very  well : 
I  am  willing  to  comply  with  you ;  and  shall  endeavour  to 
account  for  these  difierences  from  the  most  universal  esta- 
blished principles  of  morals. 

The  Greek  loves  I  care  not  to  examine  more  particu- 
larly. I  shall  only  observe^  that,  however  blameable,  they 
arose  from  a  very  innocent  cause^  the  frequency  of  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  among^that  people;  and  were  recommend- 
ed, thou^  absurdly,  as  the  source  of  friendship,  sympadiy, 
mutual  attachment,  and  fidelity  * ;  qualities  esteemed  in  all 
nations  and  all  ages. 

The  marriage  oFhalf-brothe)rs  and  sisters  seems  no  great 
difiiculty.  Love  between  the  nearer  relaticms  is  contrary 
to  reason  and  public  utility ;  but  the  precise  point  where 
we  are  to  stop  can  scarcely  be  determined  by  natural  rea- 
son, and  is  therefore  a  very  proper  subject  for  municipal 
law  or  custoHU  If  the  Athenians  went  a  little  too  far  on 
the  one  side,  the  canon  law  has  surely  pushed  matters  a 
great  way  into  the  other  extreme  ^. 

Had  you  asked  a  parent  at  Athens  why  he  bereaved  his 
child  of  that  life  which  he  had  so  lately  given  it :  It  is 
because  I  love  it,  he  would  reply,  and  r^ard  the  poverty 
which  it  must  inherit  from  me,  as  a  greater  evil  tlian  death, 
which  it  is  not  capable  of  dreading,  feeling,  or  resenting  '. 

How  is  public  liberty,  the  most  valuable  of  all  blessings, 
to  be  recovered  firom  tlie  hands  of  an  usurper  or  tyrant,  if 

•  PlaL  lymp.  p.  182.     Ex  eclit.  Ser.  ^  See  Inquiry,  Sect.  IV. 

«  Plui.  de  Amore  PraUty  sub  fine. 
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his  power  shieldshim  from  public  rebellion,  and  our  scruples 
from  private  vengeance  ?  That  his  crime  is  capital  by  law, 
you  acknowledge ;  And  must  the  highest  aggravation  of 
hia  crime,  the  putting  of  himself  above  law,  form  his  full 
security  ?  You  can  reply  nothing,  but  by  showing  the  great 
inconveniences  of  as^issination ;  which  could  any  one  have 
proved  clearly  to  the  ancients,  he  had  reformed  their  sen- 
timents in  this  particular* 

Again,  to  cast  your  eye  on  the  picture  which  I  have 
drawn  of  modem  manners ;  there  is  almost  as  great  dif* 
ficulty,  I  acknowledge,  to  justify  French  as  Greek  gollan* 
try,  except  only  that  the  former  is  much  more  natural 
and  agrteable  than  the  latter.  But  our  neighbours,  it 
seems,  have  resolved  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  domestic  to 
the  social  pleasures ;  and  to  prefer  ease,  freedom,  and  an 
open  commerce^  to  a  strict  fidelity  and  constancy.  These 
ends  are  both  good,  and  are  somewhat  difficult  to  recon^ 
cile ;  nor  need  we  be  surprised  if  the  customs  of  nations  in- 
cline too  much,  sometimes  to  the  one  side^  sometimes  to 
the  other. 

The  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our  conn* 
try  is  every  where  acknowledged  a  capital  virtue;  and  where 
the  people  are  not  so  happy  as  to  have  any  l^^ature  biit 
a  single  person,  the  strictest  loyalty  js,  in  that  case,  the 
truest  patriotism. 

Nothing  surely  ean  be  more  absurd  and  barbarous  than 
the  practice  of  duelling;  but  those  who  justify  it  say  that 
it  begets  civility  and  good  manners.  And  a  duellist,  you 
may  observe,  always  values  himself  upon  his  courttge,  his 
sense  of  honour,  his  fidelity  and  friendship;  qualities  which 
are  here  indeed  very  oddly  directed,  but  which  have  been 
esteemed  universally  since  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Have  the  gods  forbid  self-murder?  An  Athenian  al- 

2b2 
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lows  that  it  ought  to  be  forborne.  Has  tlie  Deity  permit- 
ted it  ?  A  Frenchman  allows  that  death  is  preferable  to 
pain  and  infamy. 

You  see  then^  continued  !»  that  the  principles  upon 
which  men  reason  in  morals  are  always  the  same^  though 
the  conclusions  which  they  draw  are  often  very  different. 
That  they  all  reason  aright  with  r^^ard  to  thit  sttfcjjecti 
more  than  with  regard  to  any  other^  it  is  not  incumbent 
on  any  moralist  to  show.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  ori^nal 
principles  of  censure  or  blame  are  uniibrm»  and  Ihat  sxto* 
neons  conclusions  can  be  corrected  by  sounder  reasotung 
and  larger  experience.  Though  many  ages  have  elapsed 
since  the  frU  of  Greece  and  Rome;  though  many  changes 
have  arrived  in  religion,  language^  laWs»  and  cuiUntts;  none 
of  these  revolutions  has  ever  produced  any  considerable  iri« 
novation  in  the  primary  sentiments  of  morals^  more  than 
in  those  of  external  beauty.  Some  mintite  difference%  per^ 
haps,  may  be  observed  in  both.  Horace  *  celebrates  a  low 
fordiead,  and  Anacreon  joined  eye^brows  ^ :  But  the  Apollo 
and  the  Venus  of  antiquity  are  still  our  models  for  male 
and  female  beauty ;  in  like  nnoiner  aa  the  cfafiracter  of 
Scipb  continues  our  standard  for  the  glory  of  heroes,  and 
that  of  Cornelia  for  the  honour  of  matrons. 

It  appears,  that  there  never  was  any  quality  reoonttn^nd* 
ed  by  any  one,  as  a  virtue  or  moral  excellep^i^i  but  Oil  HO^ 
count  of  iu  being  hb^  or  agnmihk  to  »  nuw  k  tmsiijfi  ^  to 
otters.  For  what  other  reason  can  ever  be  assigned  for 
praise  or  ^probation  ?  Or  where  would  be  the  sense  of  4x<r 
tolling  a  good  character  or  action,  which»  at  the  qvna  tinui^ 
is  allowed  to  be  good  far  notiwug  f  All  the  difiereBce%  there* 

*  £pist.  lib.  i.  epist.  7.     Also  lib.  i.  ode  8, 

^  Ode  98.     Petronius  (cap.  86.)  joins  both  tbe^  ebmiiiitSiieet  sa  besti- 
tici. 
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&>&ey  in  morals,  may  be  reduced  to  this  oae  general  foun- 
dation, and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  views 
which  people  talse  of  these  circumstances. 

Sometimes  men  differ  in  their  judgment  about  the  use* 
fvbiess  of  any  habit  or  action :  Sometimes  also  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  things  render  one  moral  quality  more 
useful  than  others,  and  giro  it  a  peculiar  preference. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that,  during  a  period  of  war  and 
disorder,  the  military  virtues  dbould  be  more  celebrated 
than  the  pacific,  and  attract  more  the  admiration  and  atr 
tentbn  of  mankind.  ^  How  usual  is  it,"  says  Tully  % 
*^  to  find  Cimfarians,  Celtiberians,  and  other  barbarian^ 
^  vrho  bear,  with  infleadble  constancy,  all  the  fatigues  and 
^dangers  of  the  fidid ;  but  are  immediately  dispirited  un- 
M  der  the  pain  and  hazard  of  a  languishing  distemper  : 
^  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  patiently  endure 
<f  tbe  slow  approaches  of  death,  wheii  armed  with  sickliess 
^  and  disease ;  but  tknorously  fly  his  presence  when  he  at- 
^  tadtg  them  viokntly  with  svoards  and  fiJSchions !"  So 
diflfefent  is  even  the  same  virtue  of  courage  among  warlike 
or  peaoefiil  nations  I  And  indeed  we  may  observe,  that,  as 
fik^  di&rence  between  war  and  peace  is  the  greatest  that 
arises  among  nations  and  public  societies,  it  produces  also 
the  greatest  variations  in  moral  sentiment,  and  diversifies 
the  most  our  ideas  of  virtue  and  personal  merit 

Sometimes,  too^  magnanimity,  greatness  of  mkid,  disdain 
of  fllafei^f^  infltscible  rigptv  and  iuMegrily,  may  better  suit 
the  ctreumstanoes  of  o^e  age  than  those  of  another,-  aAd 
have  a  more  kindly  influence^  both  on  public  affiurs,  and 
on  a  man's  own  safety  and  advancement.  Our  idea  of  me- 
rit, therefore,  will  also  vary  a  little  with  these  variations ; 

■  Tuic.  Qtlest  Uh.  ii. 
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and  Labeoi  perhaps,  be  censured  for  the  same 
which  procured  Cato  the  highest  approbation. 

A  degree  of  luxury  may  be  ruinous  and  pernicious  in  a 
native  of  Swisserland,  which  only  fosters  the  arts,  and  en- 
courages industry  in  a  Frenchman  or  Englishman*  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  expect,  either  the  same  sentiments, 
or  tile  same  laws  in  Berne,  whidi  prevail  in  London  or. 
Paris. 

Diflerent  customs  have  also  some  influence  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent utilities;  and  by  giving  an  early  bias  to  die  mind, 
may  produce  a  superior  propennty,  either  to  the  useful  or 
the  agreeable  qualities;  to  those  which  regard  self^  or.  thqse 
which  extend  to  society.  These  four  sources  of  moral  s^i- 
timent  still  subsist ;  but  particular  accidents  may,  at  one 
time,  make  any  one  of  them  flow  with  greater  abundance 
than  at  another. 

The  customs  of  some  nations  shut  up  the  women  firom 
all  social  commerce :  Those  of  others  make  them  so  essen- 
tial a  part  <^  society  and  conversation,  that,  except  where 
business  is  transacted,  the  male  sex  alone  are  supposed  al* 
most  wholly  incapable  of  mutual  disoourse  and  ent^tainr 
ment  As  this  difierence  is  the  most  material,  that  can 
happen  in  private  life,  it  must  also  produce  the  greafisst 
varii^on  in  our  moral  sentiments. 

Of  all  nations  in  the  world,  where  polygamy  was  not  al- 
lowed, the  Greeks  seem  to  have  beta  the  most  reserved  in 
their  commerce  with  the  fiur  sex,  and  to  haveimpMed  on 
them  the  strictest  laws  of  modesty  and  decency.  We  have 
a  strong  instance  of  tiiis  in  an  oration,  of  Lysias  *.  A  wi- 
dowj  injured,  ruined,  undone,  calls  a  meetii^  of  a  few  of 
her  nearest  friends  and  relatkms ;  and  though  never  before 

»  Onit.9?. 
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aocostomed^  says  the  orator»  to  speak  in  the  presence  ot 
men*  the  distress  of  her  circumstances  constrained  her  to 
lay  the  case  before  them*  The  very  (^>ening  of  her  mouth 
in  such  company  required^  it  seems,  an  apology. 

When  Demosthenes  prosecuted  his  tutors^  to  make  them 
refund  his  patrimony,  it  became  necessary  for  him,  in  the 
course  of  the  law-suit,  to  prove  that  the  marriage  of  Apho- 
bus's  sister  with  Oneter  was  entirely  fraudulent,  and  that 
notwithstanding  her  sham*marriage,  she  had  lived  with 
her  brother  at  Athens  for  two  years  past,  ever  since  her 
divorce  from  her  former  husband.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  though  these  were  people  of  the  first  fortune  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  dty,  the  orator  could  prove  this  fact  no 
way,  but  by  calling  for  her  female  slaves  to  be  put  to  the 
question,  and  by  the  evidence  of  one  physician,  who  had 
seen  her  in  her  brother's  house  during  her  illness  \  So 
reserved  were  Greek  manners. 

We  may  be  assured,  that  an  extreme  purity  of  manners 
was  the  consequence  of  this  reserve.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that,  except  the  fiibulous  stories  of  an  Helen  and  a  C9y- 
temnestra,  there  scarcely  is  an  instance  of  any  event  in  the 
Greek  history  whidi  proceeded  from  the  intrigues  of  wo- 
men. On  the  other  hand,  in  modem  times,  particularly 
in  a  neighbouring  nation,  the  females  enter  into  all  trans- 
actions and  all  management  of  church  and  state :  And  no 
man  can  expect  success,  who  takes  not  care  to  obtain  thdur 
gppd  graces.  Harry  the  Third,  by  incurring  the  disptesl- 
sure  of  the  fidr,  endangered  his  crown,  and  lost  his  life, 
as  much  as  by  his  indulgence  to  heresy. 

It  is  needless  to  dissemble :  The  consequence  of  a  very 
free  commerce  between  the  sexes,  and  of  their  living  much 

*  In  OneterenL 
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ti^tlDMQr,  -wiU  often  terminatd  in  intrigues  and  gaU«iilry. 
We  must  ^^'*^^  sonswhat  of  the  im;^  if  we  be  very 
anxioiis  to  detain  aU  the  offnsabkqinMies;  and  cannot 
pretend  to  reach  alikeeivery  kind  of  advuitiige*  Instances 
^f  lioen^  dail J  multiplying^  wfll  weaken  the  scandal  with 
the  oneaex,  and  teach  the  other,  bj  degrees,  tx>  adopt 
the  fionons  maxim  of  La  Fontaine,  with  regard  to  female 
mBdelity,  Oai ^mu  inom  it,  «lf>M  a  mnaUmaUer:  ^ 
me  kMows  ii naty  UismtkingK 

Some  people  are  inclined,  lo  think,  that  the  best  way  of 
edjusting  all  differences,  and  of  keeping  the  proper  me^ 
dmm  faetameen  the  4fgpeedbk  and  the  uae/id  qaalitiea^f  Ae 
fioc^  is  to  live  with  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans 
and  the  EJpglish  (fer  die  castoms  of  diese  two  nations  seem 
sknilar  in  diis  respect  ^) ;  that  is,  without  gatlantry  S  and 
without  jealouiTf,  By  e  parity  of  reason,  tlte  custcnns  of 
the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Italians  of  an  f^  ago  (for  the 
preatnt  are  very  different,)  must  be  the  worst  of  any ;  be- 
cause they  fitvovrr  both  gallantry  and  jealousy. 

Nor  will  these  different  customs  of  nations  aflfect  the  one 
aex  oiAy :  Their  idea  of  personal  mevit  in  the  amies  must 
abo  be  somewhat  diffkrent  with  regard  at  least  to  conver- 
sation, address^  and  bwrneur^  Theone  nation,  where  the 
meo  live  much  apart,  will  naturaliy  more  approve  of  piti- 
denee^  the  odiev  -of gaiMy.  Withthe  one^  simplidey  ef  man- 
ttevs  will  be  m  thelHghest  esteem;  with  the  otfierpoKleness. 
Tk^  one  will  diiitinglufth  themsehres  by  good  sense  and 
jwdgmeat;  the  other,  by  taste  and  delicacy.    The  <9o- 

*  Quaod  QD  le  s^t  c*eiit  peu  de  chose ; 
Qu^nd  on  Tignore,  cc  n*est  rieo»  • 

»  See  KoT«  [XX.] 

*  The  gallantry  here  meant  is  that  of  amours  and  attachmentst  not  that 
of  complaisance,  which  is  as  mndi  paid  to  the  fair  sex  in  England  as  in 
any  other  country. 


queoce  cf  the  fortiieir  wUl  idiUie  most  in  the  senate ;  diat 
of  tbe  oCber,  io  the  tlieatr&i 

Tlie8e»  I  say>  are  the  nai«ral  ejects' of  (rticb  customs. 
For  it  nost  be  confesBed,  that  chance  h$B  a  great  influence 
on  natimial  manners :  and  many  events  bappepei  in  socie- 
ty^ which  aine  not  to  be  aocounted  for  by  general  rul^ 
Who  could  imfigihe»  finr  instancei  that  the  Bomans>  who 
lived  freely  with  their  women,  should  be  very  indifferent 
about  musiC)  and  esteem  dancing  infamous;  while  the 
Greeks,  who  never  almost  saw  a  woman  but  in  their  own 
honses,  wore  eontinually  pipings  singing  sod  dancing  ? 

Thediffiermceaof  mi»alsecktiment,  which  naturally  arise 

from  a  Mfnblican  or  monarchical  govemmeat^  are  aim 

very  obvioos ;  as  well  as  thoae  which  proceed  from  general 

ridbes  or  poverty,  uiuod  or  fieiption,  ignorance  or  learning* 

I  shall  coDchide  this  long  disccMnrse  with  observing,  thaA 

difiemit  customs  and  sitoatioos  vary  not  the  orighial  ideas 

of  mcffit^however  theymay  some  consequences)  la  any  very 

essential  point,  and  prevail  chiefly  with  regard  to  young 

men,  vho  can  aspire  t»-  the  agreeable  qualities,  and  magr 

aUtempt  t&  please.    The  Mamngr,  the  Obnamejiti^  the 

OaiicBs,  which  sacoeed'  in  this  sbapey  are  more  mrbkareny 

and  casual :  But  the  mevh  of  riper  years  is  almost  every 

whene  the  same ;  and  oonsiste  dbatAy  in  integrity,  hnna^ 

nity,  ability,  knowledge,  and  the  other  more  solid  aad  uae»- 

U  ifoalities  df  iho  httniaii'infa»d.       )ii'..l-         .     olc. 

What^you  insist  bn,  vepHtdf  Palambigs,.  majr  hqve  some 
Ib^mdation,  wihcD  ybii  adheiis  to  the  maxims  ioff'cdmmMi 
MSb  and  oidHiary  Modixeu  -  iSxpcMrianee  and  the  practibe 
of  the  woiQdveadify  loovreirt  laiy  grsat  eitravaganee  jor  ei- 
tberaide/  Btttwha«  say  you  t^^rlgftciol  lives  and  man- 
ners? How  do  you  neconefle  the  maxims,  on  which^Min 
difierent  ages  and  nations,  ^ese  are  founded? 


im 


WogtoM  if  lh€  foott  cddbratsd  wtoiA  of 
fkUo$iflhy»  iHmweeknptmOidtohimia 

fkoB  irftfa  Hm^  DoflfiMicf  or  Laro!Ui%  or  0B7 
flBoak  or  ftkr^  Ld  w  conpore  hifli  to  Pooedt  a 
porti  Mid  gmmt  m§  wdl  m  Diogenes  himidr;  and  par- 
hop*  loo  m  mm  of  nrtao,  hod  bo  ollo«rod  his  viftnons  in- 
rUmiioni  to  hore  esKorted  sad  dispkjred  themsdfes. 


ThefomidatioDof  Du^gene^s  eandnct  was  an  endeavour 
to  rendflrhiiDfelf  an  iftdependeiitbeiDg  as  nracb  aa  poaaS)!^ 
and  toooofineaUhia  wantfy  anddesiiea,  andpldunurea,  with- 
in himaelf  and  his  awn  mind :  The  aim  of  Pascal  was  to 
keep  a  perpetual  aens^  of  his  dependanoe  before  his  qre8» 
afld  never  to  fiirget  his  Bumberleas.wonta  and  infirmitiea. 
The  ancient  supported  himaelf  bjr  magnanimiQr»  oatenta^ 
tion^  pride,  and  the  idea  of  his  own  superiority  above  his 
fidlow«crefttures.  The  modem  made  conatant  profession  of 
hnmilityandabasementy  oftfae  contempt  andhatred  of  hin^ 
adf;  and  endeavoured  to  attmn  these  supposed  virtues*  aa 
fiur  as  thqr  are  attainable.  The  austeritt^.of  the  Ghreek 
were  in  order  toinurehimself  to  hardships,  and  prevent  his 
ever  suffering :  Those  of  the  Frenchman  were  embraced 
merely  for  their  own  sake,  and  in  order  to  snflfer  as  much 
as  possible.  The  philosopher  indulged  himself  in  the  most 
beasdy  pleasures,  even  in  public :  The  saint  refused  him- 
aelf the  most  innocent,  even  in  private.  The  former  thought 
it  his  duty  to  love  his  friends,  and  to  rail  at  them,  and  re- 
prove them,  and  scold  them:  The  latter  endeavoured  to  be 
absolutely  indifferent  towards  his  nearest  relations,  and  to 
love  and  speak  well  of  his  enemies.  The  great  object  of 
Diogenes's  wit  was  every  kind  of  superstition,  that  is,  every 
kind  of  religion  known  in  his  time.  The  mortality  of  the 
soul  was  his  standard  principle ;  and  even  his  sentiments  of 
a  Divine  Providence  seem  to  have  been  licentious.  The 
moat  ridiculous  superstitions  directed  Pascal's  faith  and 
practice ;  and  an  extreme  contempt  of  this  life,  in  com- 
parison of  the  fiiture,  was  the  chief  foundation  of  his  con- 
duct 

In  such  a  remarkable  contrast  do  these  two  men  stand : 
Yet  both  of  them  have  met  with  general  admiration  in  their 
different  ages,  and  have  been  proposed  as  models  of  imita- 
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tioiL    Where  dicn  b  the  imhrersid  sUndard  of  BMrals 

M^ch  you  taHc  «f?  And  what  rule  dbett  we  establieh  for  the 
many  difib)penty  nay,  coatnrj  sentiments  of  maahind  ? 

An  experiment,  said  I»  which  succeeds  in  the  air»  wiil 
not  always  succeed  m  a  vacttum.  Whoa  man  depart  firom 
the  maxuns  of  cenmian  reason^  and  afict  these  ortfjftcaif 
Hvesy  aa  yon  all  them,  no  mie  can  answer  for  what  witt 
please  or  displease  thewi.  They  are  in  a  different  demenl 
from  the  res(  of  mankind ;  and  the  natural  pvincipUs  of 
dMir  mind  pky  not  with  the  same  rsgpilarity  as  tf  1^  to 
Aemsehresy  free  from  the  ilfaisiona  of  religiotts  superstition 
or  phflosophical  enthosiasm. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ab  every  inquiry  Which  regards  religion  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  there  are  two  questions  in  particular  which 
challenge  our  attention,  to  wit,  that  concerning  its  founda- 
tion in  reason,  and  that  concerning  its  origin  in  human 
nature.  Happily,  the  first  question,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant, admits  of  the  most  obvious,  at  least  the  clearest 
solution.  The  whole  frame  of  nature  bespeaks  an  Intelli- 
gent Author ;  and  no  rational  inquirer  can,  after  serious 
reflection,  suspend  his  belief  a  moment  with  regard  to  the 
primary  principles  of  genuine  Theism  and  Religion.  Bat 
the  other  quesdcm,  concerning  the  origin  of  religion  in  hu- 
man nature^  is  exposed  to  some  more  difficulty.  The  be- 
lief of  invisible,  intelligent  power  has  been  rery  generally 
difiused  over  the  human  race,  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages ; 
but  it  has  neither  perhi^  been  so  universal  as  to  admit  of 
no  exceptions,  nor  has  it  been,  in  any  d^ree,  uniform  in 
the  ideas  which  it  has  suggested.  Some  nations  have  been 
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discovered,  who  entertained  no  sentiments  ofReligion,  if  tra- 
vellers and  historians  may  be  credited;  and  no  two  nations, 
and  scarce  any  two  men,  have  ever  agreed  precisely  in  the 
same  sentiments.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  pre- 
conception springs  not  from  an  original  instinct  or  primary 
impression  of  nature,  such  as  gives  rise  to  self-love^  afllec- 
tion  between  tbeseses,  loveof  progenyv  gratitude^  resent- 
ment ;  since  every  instinct  of  this  kind  has  been  found  ab- 
solutely universal  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  has  always  a 
precise  determinate  object  which  it  inflexibly  pursues.  The 
first  religious  principles  must  be  secondary ;  such  as  may 
easily  be  perverted  by  various  accidents  and  causes,  and 
whose  operation,  too^  in  some  cases,  may,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary concurrence  of  circumstances,  be  altogether  pre- 
vented. What  those  pj^incil^  ai^  which  give  rise  to  the 
original  belief^  and  what  those  accidents  and  causes  are, 
which  direct  its  qperatioos,  b .  the  subject  of  our  present 
inquiry. 


SECTION  L      . 

THAT  POLYTHfelSil  WAS  THE  PRIMARV  HBLIOION  OF  MEN. 

It  all^ars  to  me,  tlauU  if  we  cotiaider  the  improv^onent 
of  human  society^  from  rUde  faeginaings  to  a  atate  of  great- 
er perfection,  polytheism  or Jdolatry  wag^  and  necessariljr 
iMst  have  been,  the  first  and  most  ancient  religion  of  man- 
kind. This  opinion  I  shall  endeavouc  to  confirm  by  the 
foUowing  arguments* 

It  is  a  matter  offset  incontestable,  that  about  1700  years 
ago  all  mankind  flf^re  poly theists.  The  tloubtful  and  seep- 
tidil  priwipl^.of  a..few  philosophers,  or  the  theism,  and 
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tbat  too  not  entirely  pure,  of  one  or  two  nations,  form  no 
objection  worth  regarding.  Behold  then  the  clear  testi- 
mony of  history.  The  farther  we  mount  up  into  antiqui- 
ty, the  more  do  we  find  mankind  plunged  into  polytheism. 
No  marks,  no  symptoms  of  any  more  perfect  religion.  The 
most  ancient  records  of  the  human  race  still  present  ns 
with  that  system  as  the  popular  and  established  creed. 
The  north,  the  south,  the  east,  the  west,  give  their  unani- 
mous testimony  to  the  same  fact  What  can  be  opposed 
to  so  fiill  an  evidence  ? 

As  far  as  writing  or  history  reaches,  mankind,  in  an- 
cient times,  appear  uniyersally  to  have  been  polytbeists. 
Shall  we  assert,  that  in  more  ancient  times,  before  the 
knowledge  of  letters,  or  the  discovery  of  any  art  or  science, 
men  entertained  the  principles  of  pure  theism  ?  That  is, 
while  they  were  ignorant  and  barbarous,  they  discovered 
truth ;  but  fell  into  error  as  soon  as  they  acquired  learn- 
ing and  politeness. 

But  in  this  assertion  you  not  only  contradict  all  appear- 
ance of  probability,  but  also  our  present  experience  con- 
cerning the  principles  and  opinions  of  barbarous  nations. 
The  savage  tribes  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  are  all 
idolaters.  Not  a  single  exception  to  this  rule.  Insomuch 
that,  were  a  traveller  to  transport  himself  into  any  un- 
known region ;  if  he  found  inhabitants  cultivated  with  arts 
and  science,  though  even  upon  that  supposition  there  are 
odds  against  their  being  theists ;  yet  could  he  not  safely, 
till  farther  inquiry,  pronounce  any  thing  on  that  head : 
But  if  he  found  them  ignorant  and  barbarous,  he  might 
beforehand  declare  them  idolaters ;  and  there  scarcely  is  a 
possibility  of  his  being  mistaken. 

It  seems  certain,  that,  according  to  the  natural  progress 
of  human  thought,  the  ignorant  multitude  must  first  en-* 
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tertain  some  grovelling  and  &miliar  notUHi  of  superior 
pow^rS)  before  they  stretch  their  conception  to  that  per- 
fect Beings  who  bestowed  order  on  the  whole  frame  of  aa- 
tore.  We  may  as  reasonably  imagine*  that  men  inhabited 
palaces  before  huts  and  cottages,  or  studied  geometry  be- 
fore agriculture ;  as  assert  that  the  Deity  appeared  to  them 
a  pure  spirit  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  omnqpresenl^ 
before  he  was  apprehended  to  be  a  powerful,  though  limitr 
ed  being,  with  human  passions  and  appetites,  limbs  and 
organs.  The  mind  rises  gradually,  from  inferior  to  supe- 
rior :  By  abstracting  from  what  is  imperfect,  it  forms  an 
idea  of  perfection :  And  slowly  distinguishing  the  nobler 
parts  of  its  own  frame  from  the  grosser,  it  learns  to  trans- 
fer only  the  former,  much  elevated  and  refined,  to  its  divi- 
nity. Nothing  could  disturb  this  natural  progress  of 
thought,  but  some  obvious  and  invincible  argument,  which 
might  immediately  lead  the  mind  into  the  pure  principles 
of  theism,  and  make  it  overleap,  at  one  bound,  the  vaat  in- 
terval which  is  interposed  between  the  human  and  the  di- 
vine nature.  But  though  I  allow,  that  the  order  and  frame 
of  the  universe,  when  accurately  examined,  affi>rda  such 
an  argument;  yet  I  can  never  think,  that  this  considera- 
tion could  have  an  influence  on  mankind,  when  they  form- 
ed their  first  rude  notions  of  religion. 

The  causes  of  such  objects,  as  are  quite  familiar  to  us, 
never  strike  our  attention  and  curiosity ;  and  however  ex- 
traordinary or  surprising  these  objects  in  themselves,  they 
are  passed  over,  by  the  raw  and  ignorant  multitude,  with- 
out much  examination  or  inquiry.  Adam  rising  at  once, 
in  Paradise,  and  in  the  full  perfection  of  his  faculties,  would 
naturally,  as  represented  by  Milton,  be  astonished  at  the 
gloriouft  appearances  of  nature,  the  heavens,  the  air,  the 
earth,  his  own  organs  and  members ;  and  would  be  led  to 
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ask,  whence  this  wonderful  scene  arose :  but  a  barbarous, 
necessitous  animal,  (such  as  a  man  is  on  the  first  origin  of. 
society^)  pressed  by  such  numerous  wants  and  passions,  has 
no  leisure  to  admire  the  regular  face  of  nature,  or  make 
inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  those  objects,  to  which, 
from  his  ]nfanqr»  he  has  been  gradually  accustomed.  On 
the  contiiury,  the  more  regular  and  uniform,  that  is,  the 
mcsre  perfiect  nature  appears,  the  more  is  he  familiarized 
to  it,  and  the  less  inclined  to  scrutinize  and  examine  it.  A 
m<Mistrous  birth  excites  his  curiosity,  and  is  deemed  a  pro- 
digy. It  alarms  him  from  its  novelty ;  and  immediately 
sets  him  a-trembling,  and  sacrificing,  and  praying.  But 
an  animal,  complete  in  all  its  limbs  and  organs,  is  to  him 
an  ordinary  spectacle,  and  produces  no  religious  opinion 
or  aflfection.  Ask  him  whence  that  animal  arose  ?  he  will 
tell  you,  from  the  copulation  of  its  parents.  And  these, 
whence  ?  From  the  copulation  of  theirs.  A  few  removes 
satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  set  the  objects  at  such  a  distance, 
that  he  entirely  loses  sight  of  them.  Imagiq^  not  that  he 
will  so  much  as  start  the  question,  whence  the  first  animal; 
much  less,  whence  the  whole  system  or  united  fabric  of 
the  universe  arose.  Or,  if  you  start  such  a  question  to 
htm,  expect  not  that  he  will  employ  his  mind  with  any 
anxiety  about  a  subject,  so  remote,  so  uninteresting,  and 
which  so  much  exceeds  the  bounds  of  his  capacity. 

But  fiuther,  if  men  were  at  first  led  into  the  belief  of  one 
superior  Being,  by  reasoning  from  the  frame  of  nature, 
they  could  never  possibly  leave  that  belief,  in  order  to  em^ 
brace  polytheism;  but  the  same  principles  of  reason,  which 
at  first  produced  and  diffused  over  mankind  so  magnificiient 
an  opinion,  must  be  able,  with  greater  facility,  to  preserve 
it.  The  first  invention  and  proof  of  any  doctrine  i^  much 
more-  difficult  than  th^  siq)portiqg  and  retaining  of  it 

2c2 
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There  is  a  great  difference  between  historical  facts  and 
speculative  opinions ;  nor  is  the  knowledge  of  the  one  pro* 
pagated  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  the  other.  An 
historical  fact,  while  it  passes  by  oral  tradition  from  eye* 
wifiaesseS  and  contemporaries,  is  disguised  in  every  succes- 
.isive  narration,  and  may  at  last  retain  but  very  small,  if 
any,  resemblance  of  the  original  truth  on  wjkdch  it  was 
founded.  The  frail  memories  of  men,  their  love  of  ezag- 
geratiim,  their  supine  carelessness;  these  principles,  ifixyt 
eorredted  by  books  and  writing,  soon  pervert  the  account 
of  historical  events ;  where  argunient  or  reasoning  has  litr 
tie  or  no  place,  nor  can  ever  recall  the  tnith  which  has 
once  escaped  those  narrations.  It  is  thus  the  fables  of 
Hercules,  Theseus,  Bacchus,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  founded  in  true  history  corrupted  by  tradition. 
But  with  regard  to  speculative  opinions,  the  case  is  far 
otherwise.  If  these  opinions  be  founded  on  arguments  so 
clear  and  obvious  as  to  carry  conviction  with  the  generality 
of  mankind^  the  same  arguments,  which  at  first  diffused 
the  opinions,  will  still  preserve  them  in  their  original  pu- 
rity. If  the  arguments  be  more  abstruse,  and  more  re- 
mote from  vulgar  apprehension,  the  opinions  will  always 
be  confined  to  a  few  persons ;  and  as  soon  as  men  leave 
the  contemplation  of  the  arguments,  the  opinions  will  im- 
mediately be  lost  and  be  buried  in  oblivion*  Whichever 
side  of  this  dilemma  we  take,  it  must  appear  impossible, 
that  theism  could,  from  reasoning,  have  been  the  primary 
religion  of  the  human  race,  and  have  afterwards,  by  its 
corruption,  given  birth  to  polytheism,  and  to  all  the  various 
superstitions  of  the  heathen  world.  Reas<m,  when  obvious, 
prevents  these  corruptions :  When  abstruse^  it  keeps  the 
principles  entirely  from  the  knowledgeof  the  vulgar,  who 
are  alone  liable  to  corrupt  any  principle  en*  opinion. 
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If  we  would)  therefore,  indulge  our  curiosity,  in  inqui* 
ring  concerning  the  origin  of  religion,  we  must  turn  our 
thoughts  towards  polytheism,  the  primitive  religion  of  un- 
instructed  mankind. 

Were  men  led  into  the  apprehension  of  invisible,  intel- 
ligent power,  by  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature, 
they  could  never  possibly  entertain  any  conception  but  of 
one  single  being,  who  bestowed  existence  and  order  on  this 
vast  machine,  and  adjusted  all  its  parts,  according  to  one 
regular  plan  or  connected  system.    For  though  to  persons 
of  a  certain  turn  of  mind,  it  may  not  appear  altogether  ab- 
surd, that  several  independent  beings,  endowed  with  supe- 
rior wisdom,  might  conspire  in  the  contrivance  and  execu- 
tion of  one  regular  plan ;  yet  is  this  a  merely  arbitrary  sup- 
position, which,  even  if  allowed  possible,  n^st  be  confess- 
ed neither  to  be  supported  by  probability  nor  necessity. — 
AH  things  in  the  universe  are  evidently  of  a  piece.    Every 
thing  is  adjusted  to  every  thing.     One  design  prevails 
throughout  the  whole.   And  this  uniformity  leads  the  mind 
to  acknowledge  one  author;  because  the  conception  of  dif- 
ferent authors,  without  any  distinction  of  attributes  or  ope- 
rations, serves  only  to  give  perplexity,  to  the  imagination, 
without  bestowing  any  satisfaction  on  the  understanding. 
The  statue  of  Laocook,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the 
work  of  three  artists :  But  it  is  certain,  that  were  we  not 
told  so,  we  should  never  have  imagined,  that  a  groupe  of 
figures  cut  from  one  stone,  and  united  in  one  plan,  was  not 
the  work  and  contrivance  of  one  statuary.     To  ascribe 
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any  single  effect  to  the  combination  of  several,  causes,  is 
not  surely  a  natural  and  obvious  supposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  leaving  the  works  of  nature,  we 
trace  the  footsteps  of  Invisible  Power  in  the  various  and 
contrary  events  of  human  life,  we  are  necessarily  led  into 
polytheism,  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of  several  limited 
and  imperfect  deities.     Storms  and  tempests  ruin  what  is 
nourished  by  the  sun.     The  sun  destroys  what  is  fostered 
by  the  moisture  of  dews  and  rains.     War  may  be  fieivour- 
able  to  a  nation,  whom  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  af- 
flicts with  famine.     Sickness  and  pestilence  may  depopu- 
late a  kingdom,  amidst  the  most  profuse  plen^.     The 
same  nation  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  equally  successful  by 
sea  and  by  land.    And  a  nation,  which  now  triumphs  over 
its  enemies,  may  anon  submit  to  their  more  prosperous 
arms.    In  short,  the  conduct  of  events,  or  what  we  call  the 
plan  of  a  particular  Providence,  is  so  full  of  variety  and 
uncertainty,  that,  if  we  suppose  it  immediately  ordered  by 
any  intelligent  beings,  we  must  acknowledge  a  contrariety 
in  their  desigq^  and  intentions,  a  constant  combat  of  oppo- 
site powers,  and  a  repentance  or  change  of  intention  in  the 
same  power,  from  impotence  or  levity.     Each  nation  has 
its  tutelar  deity.    Each  element  is  subjected  to  its  invisible 
power  or  agent     The  province  of  each  god  is  separate 
from  that  of  another.     Nor  are  the  operations  of  the  same 
god  always  certain  and  invariable.    To-day  he  protects : 
To-morrow  he  abandons  us.     Prayers  and  sacrifices,  rites 
and  ceremonies,  well  or  ill  performed,  are  the  sources  of 
his  favour  or  enmity,  and  produce  all  the  good  or  ill  for- 
tune which  are  to  be  found  amongst  mankind. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  all  naticms  which 
have  embraced  polytheism,  the  first  ideas  of  religion  arose, 
not  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature,  but  from 
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a  concern  with  regard  to  the  events  of  life,  and  from  the 
incessant  hopes  and  fears  which  actuate  the  human  mind. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  all  idolaters,  having  separated 
the  provinces  of  their  deities,  have  recourse  to  that  invisible 
agent,  to  whose  authority  they  are  immediately  subjected, 
and  whose  province  it  is  to  superintend  that  course  of  ac* 
tions,  in  which  they  are,  at  any  time,  engaged.  Juno  is 
invoked  at  marriages;  Lucina  at  births.  Neptune  receives 
the  prayers  of  seamen ;  and  Mars  of  warriors.  The  hus- 
bandman cultivates  his  field  under  the  protection  of  Cleres; 
and^he  merchant  acknowledges  the  authority  of  Mercury. 
Each  natural  event  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  some 
intelligent  agent ;  and  nothing  prosperous  or  adverse  can 
happen  in  life,  which  may  not  be  the  subject  of  peculiar 
prayers  or  thanksgiving  *. 

It  must  necessarily,  indeed,  be  allpwed^  thal^  in  order 
to  carry  men's  attention  beyond  the  present  course  of 
things,  ofTead  them  into  any  inference  concerning  invisi- 
ble intelligent  power,  they  must  be  actuated  by  some  pas- 
sion which  prompts  their  thought  and  reflection,  some  mo^ 
tlve  which  urges  their  first  inquiry.  But  what  passion 
shall  we  here  have  recourse  to,  for  explaining  an  efiect  of 
such  mighty  consequence  ?  Not  speculative  curiosity,  state- 
ly, of  the  pure  love  of  truth.  That  motive  is  too  refined 
for  such  gross  apprehensions ;  and  would  lead  men  into 
inquiries  concerning  the  frame  of  nature,  a  subject  too 
large  and  comprehensive  for  their  narrow  capacities.  No 
passions,  therefore,  can  be  supposed  to  work  upon  such 
barbarians,  but  the  ordinary  afiectioiis  of  humati  life ;  the 
anxious  concern  for  happiness,  the  dread  of  future  misery, 
the  terror  of  death,  the  thirst  of  revenge,  the  appetite  for 

,  •  See  Now  [YY.] 
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food  and  other  necessaries.  Agitated  by  hopes  and  fears 
of  this  nature,  especially  the  latter,  men  scrutinize,  witha 
trembling  curiosity,  the  course  of  future  causes,  and  exa- 
mine the  various  and  contrary  events  of  human  life.  And 
in  this  disordered  scene,  with  eyes  still  more  disordered 
and  astonished,  they  see  the  first  obscure  traces  of  divinity. 


SECT.  III. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

We  are  placed  in  this  world,  as  in  a  great  theatre,  where 
the  true  springs  and  causes  of  every  event  are  entirely  con- 
cealed from  us ;  nor  have  we  either  sufficient  wisdom  to 
foresee,  or  power  to  prevent  those  ills  with  which  we  are 
continually  threatened.  We  hang  in  perpetual  suqiense 
between  life  and  death,  health  and  sickness,  {denty  and 
want,  which  are  distributed  amongst  the  human  species  by 
secret  and  unknown  causes,  whose  operation  is  oft  unex- 
pected, and  always  unaccountable.  These  unknoum  catuei, 
then,  become  the  constant  object  of  our  hope  and  fear ; 
and  while  the  passions  are  kept  in  per^tual  alarm  by  an 
anxious  expectation  of  the  events,  the  imagination  is  equal- 
ly employed  in  forming  ideas  of  those  powers  on  which 
we  have  so  entire  a  dependence.  Could  men  anatomise 
nature,  according  to  the  most  probable,  at  least  the  most 
intelligible  philosophy,  they  would  find  that  these  causes 
are  nothing  but  the  particular  fabric  and  structure  of  the 
minute  parts  of  their  own  bodies  and  of  external  objects ; 
and  that,  by  a  regular  and  constant  machinery,  all  the 
events  are  produced,  about  which  they  are  so  much  con* 
cerned.     But  this  philosophy  exceeds  the  comprehensioa 
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of  the  ignorant  multitude,  who  can  only  conceive  the  tm- 
kmnon  cmuies^  in  a  general  and  confused  manner ;  though 
their  imagination,  perpetually  employed  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, must  labour  to  form  some  particular  and  distinct  idea 
of  them.  The  more  they  consider  these  causes  themselves, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  their  operation,  the  less  satisfaction 
do  they  meet  with  in  their  researches ;  and,  however  un- 
willing^ they  must  at  last  have  abandoned  so  arduous  an 
attempt,  were  it  not  for  a  propensity  in  human  nature, 
which  leads  into  a  system  that  gives  them  some  satisfac- 
tion. 

There  is  an  universal  tendency  amonj^  mankind  to  con- 
ceive all  beings  like  themselves,  and  to  transfer  to  every 
object^those  qualities  with  which  they  are  familiarly  ac- 
quainted, and  of  which  they.arfi  intimately  conscious.  We 
find  human  faces  in  the  moon,  armies  in  the  clouds ;  and, 
by  a  natural  propensity,  if  not  corrected  by  experience  and 
reflection,  ascribe  malice  or  good  will  to  every  thing  that 
hurts  or  pleases  us.  Hence  the  frequency  and  beauty  of 
the  prosopopoeia  in  poetry ;  where  trees,  mountains,  and 
streams,  are  personified,  and  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature 
acquire  sentiment  and  passion.  And  though  these  poeti- 
cal figures  and  expressions  gain  not  on  the  belief,  they  may 
serve,  at  least,  to  prove  a  certain  tendency  in  the  imagina- 
tion, without  which  they  could  neither  be  beautiful  nor  na- 
turaL  Nor  is  a  river-god  or  hamadryad  always  taken  for  a 
mere  poetical  or  imaginary  personage^  but  may  sometimes 
enter  into  the  real  creed  of  the  ignorant  vulgar ;  while  each 
grove  or  field  is  represented  as  possessed  of  a  particular  ge^ 
ttfttf  or  invisible  power,  which  inhabits  and  protects  it  Nay, 
philosophers  cannot  entirely  exempt  themselves  from  this 
natural  fraUty ;  but  have  oft  ascribed  to  inanimate  matter 
the  horror  of  avactmm,  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  other 
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affections  of  human  nature.  The  absurdity  is  not  less, 
while  we  cast  our  eyes  upwards;  and,  transferring,  as  is  too 
usual,  human  passions  and  infirmities  to  the  Deity,  re*- 
present  him  as  jealous  and  revengeful,  capricious  and  par- 
tial, and,  in  short,  a  wicked  and  foolish  man  in  every  re^ 
spect  but  his  superior  power  and  authority.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  mankind,  being  placed  in  such  an  absolute  igno- 
rance of  causes,  and  being  at  the  same  time  so  anxious 
concerning  their  future  fortune,  should  immediately  ao^ 
knowledge  a  dependence  on  invisible  powers,  possessed  of 
sentiment  and  intelligence.  Theunknown  comes  which  con- 
tinually employ  their  thought,  appearing  always  in  the  same 
aspect,  are  all  apprehended  to  be  of  the  same  kind  or  spe- 
cies. Nor  is  it  long  before  we  asci*ibe  to  them  thought,  and 
reason,  and  passion,  and  sometimes  even  the  limbs  and  fi- 
gures of  men,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  a  resem- 
blance with  ourselves. 

In  proportion  as  any  man's  course  of  life  is  governed  by 
accident,  we  always  find  that  hejncreases  in  superstition; 
as  may  particularly  be  observed  of  gamesters  and  sailors, 
who,  though  of  all  mankind  the  least  capable  of  serious 
reflection,  abound  most  in  frivolous  and  superstitious  ap- 
prehensions. The  gods,  says  Coriolanus  in  Dionysius ', 
have  an  influence  in  every  affair;  but  above  all  in  war, 
where  the  event  is  so  uncertain.  All  human  life,  especi- 
ally before  the  institution  of  order  and  good  government, 
being  subject  to  fortuitous  accidents,  it  is  natural  that  su- 
perstitionshouldprevailevery  where  in  barbarous  ages,  and 
put  men  on  the  most  earnest  inquiry  concerning  those  in- 
visible powers,  who  dispose  of  their  happiness  or  misery. 
Ignorant  of  astronomy  and  the  anatomy  of  plants  and  ani- 

*  Lib.  ▼jii. 
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mals,  and  too  little  curious  to  observe  the  admirable  adjust- 
ment  of  final  causes,  they  remain  still  unacquainted  with  a 
first  and  a  supreme  Creator,  and  with  that  infinitely  ]^er- 
fect  Spirit,  who  alone,  by  his  almighty  will,  bestowed  or« 
der  on  the  whole  firame  of  nature.  Such  a  magnificent  idea 
is  too  big  for  their  narrow  conceptions,  which  can  neither 
observe  the  beauty  of  the  work,  nor  comprehend  the  gran- 
deur of  its  author.  They  suppose  their  deities,  however 
potent  and  invisible,  to  be  nothing  but  a  species  of  human 
creatures,  perhaps  raised  from  among  mankind,  and  re- 
taining all  human  passions  and  appetites,  together  with 
corporeal  limbs  and  organs.  Such  limited  beings,  though 
masters  of  human  fate,  being  each  of  them  incapable  of 
extending  his  influence  every  where,  must  be  vasdy  mul- 
tiplied, in  order  to  answer  that  variety  of  events  which 
happen  over  the  whole  face  of  nature.  Thus  every  place 
is  stored  with  a  crowd  of  local  deities ;  and  this  polythdsm 
has  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  among  the  greatest  part 
of  uninstructed  mankind  '. 

Any  of  the  human  afiections  may  lead  us  into  the  no- 
tion of  invisible,  intelligent  power ;  hope  as  well  as  fear, 
gratitude  as  well  as  afiliction :  But  if  we  examine  our  own 

•  The  foUowing  lines  of  Eoripides  are  ao  much  to  the  preeent  pinpoee, 
that  I  cannot  foibear  quoting  them  : 

Otfx  9aTtf  $vi%9  xtrr$9,  §vr  it^^^Mt^ 
^v^6vrt  ftivfu  u  Sim  r«iAif  n  um  ir(*^«r» 

**  There  is  nothing  secure  in  the  world ;  no  glory,  no  prMpertty*  The 
**  gods  toss  all  life  into  confusion  ;  mix  erery  thing  with  its  reverse ;  that 
"  all  of  usy  from  our  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  may  pay  them  the  more 
**  worship  and  reverence.** 
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hearts^  or  observe  what  passes  around  us,  we  shall  find 
that  men  are  much  oftener  thrown  on  their  knees  by  the 
melancholy  than  by  the  agreeable  passions.  Prosperity 
is  easily  received  as  our  due,  and  few  questions  are  asked 
concerning  its  cause  or  author.  It  begets  cheerfulness, 
and  activity,  and  alacrity,  and  a  lively  enjoyment  of  every 
social  and  sensual  pleasure :  And  during  this  state  of  mind, 
men  have  little  leisure  or  inclination  to  think  of  the  un- 
known invisible  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  every  dis- 
astrous accident  alarms  us,  and  sets  us  on  inquiries  con- 
cenring  the  principles  whence  it  arose :  Apprehensions 
spring  up  with  regard  to  futurity :  And  the  mind,  sunk 
into  diflSdence^  terror,  and  melancholy,  has  recourse  to 
every  method  of  appeasing  those  secret  intelligent  powers, 
on  whom  our  fortune  is  supposed  entirely  to  depend. 

No  topic  is  more  useful  with  all  popular  divines  than  to 
display  the  advantages  of  affliction,  in  bringing  men  to  a 
due  sense  of  religion ;  by  subduing  their  confidence  and 
sensuality,  which,  in  times  of  prosperity,  make  them  for- 
getful of  a  Divine  Providence.  Nor  is  this  topic  confined 
merely  to  modem  religion.  The  ancients  have  also  em- 
ployed it.  "  Fortune  has  never  liberally  without  envy," 
says  a  Greek  historian  ^,  «  bestowed  an  unmixed  happmess 
on  mankind :  but  with  9II  her  gifts  has  ever  conjoined  some 
disastrous  circumstance,  in  order  to  chastise  men  into  a 
reverence  for  the  gods,  whom,  in  a  continued  course  of 
prosperity,  they  are  apt  to  neglect  and  fi>rget." 

What  age  or  period  of  life  is  the  most  addicted  to  super- 
stition? The  weakest  and  most  timid.  What  sex?  The  same 
answer  must  be  given.  <<  The  leaders  and  examples  of 
every  kind  of  superstition,"  says  Strabo  **,  "  are  the  women. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  b  Lib.  vii. 
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These  excite  the  men  to  devotion  and  supplications,  and 
the  observance  of  religious  days.  It  is  rare  to  meet  vfith 
one  that  lives  apart  from  the  females,  and  yet  is  addicted 
to  such  practices.  And  nothing  can,  for  this  reason,  be 
more  improbable,  than  the  account  given  of  an  order  of 
men  among  the  Getes,  who  practised  celibacy,  and  were^ 
notwithstanding,  the  most  religious  fanatics."  A  method 
of  reasoning  which  would  lead  us  to  entertain  a  bad  idea 
of  the  devotion  of  monks,  did  we  not  know  by  an  experi- 
ence, not  so  common,  perhaps,  in  Strabo's  days,  that  one 
may  practise  celibacy,  and  profess  chastity ;  and  yet  main- 
tain the  closest  connections  and  most  entire  sympathy  with 
that  timorous  and  pious  sex. 


SECT.  IV. 

DEITIES  KOT  CONSIDERED  AS  CREATORS  OR  FORMERS  OF 

THE  WORLD. 

The  only  point  of  theology,  in  which  we  shall  find  a 
consent  of  mankind  almost  universal,  is,  that  there  is  in- 
visible, intelligent  power  in  the  world ;  but  whether  this 
power  be  supreme  or  subordinate,  whether  confined  to 
one  being,  or  distributed  among  several,  what  attributes, 
qualities,  connections,  or  principles  of  action  ought  to  be 
ascribed  to  those  beings;  concerning  all  these  points,  there 
is  the  widest  difierence  in  the  popular  systems  of  theology. 
Our  ancestors  in  Europe,  before  the  revival  of  letters,  be- 
lieved, as  we  d<5  at  present,  that  there  was  one  supreme 
God,  the  author  of  nature,  whose  power,  though  in  itself 
uncontrollable,  was  yet  often  exerted  by  the  interposition 
of  his  angels  and  subordinate  ministers,  who  executed  his 
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sacred  purposes.  But  they  also  believed,  that  all  nature 
was  full  of  other  invisible  powers;  fairiesj  goblins,  elves, 
sprights;  being  stronger  and  mightier  than  men,  but 
much  inferior  to  the  cel^tial  natures  who  surround  the 
throne  of  God.  Now,  suppose  that  any  one,  in  those 
ages,  bad  denied  the  existence  of  God  and  of  his  angeh^ 
would  not  his  impiety  justly  have  deserved  the  appellation 
of  atheism,  even  though  he  had  still  allowed,  by  some  odd 
capricious  reasoning,  that  the  pc^ular  stories  of  elves  and 
fairies  were  just  and  well-grounded  ?  The  difference,  on  the 
one  hand,  between  such  a  person  and  a  genuine  theist,  is  in- 
finitely greater  than  that,  on  the  other,  between  him  and 
one  that  absolutely  excludes  all  invisible  intelligent  power. 
And  it  is  a  fallacy,  merely  from  the  casual  resemblance  of 
names,  without  any  conformity  of  meaning,  to  rank  such 
opposite  opinions  under  the  same. denomination. 

To  any  one  who  considers  justly  of  the  matter,  it  will 
appear,  tliat  the  gods  of  all  polytheists  are  no  better  than 
the  elves  or  fairies  of  our  ancestors,  and  merit  as  little  any 
pious  worship  or  veneration.  These  pretended  religion- 
ists are  really  a  kind  of  superstitious  atheists,  and  acknow- 
ledge no  being  that  corresponds  to  our  idea  of  a  deity.  No 
first  principle  of  mind  or  thought ;  no  supreme  govern- 
ment and  administration ;  no  divine  contrivance  or  inten- 
tion in  the  fabric  of  the  world* 

The  Chinese,  when  ^  their  prayers  are  not  answered, 
beat  their  idols.  The  deities  of  the  Laplanders  are  any 
large  stone  which  they  meet  with  of  an  extraordinary 
shape  ^.  The  Egyptian  mythologists,  in  order  to  account 
fm*  animal  worship,  said,  that  the  gods,  pursued  by  the 
violence  of  earth-born  men,  who  were  their  enemies,  had 

*  Fere  le  Compte.  •>  Rcgiuurd,  Voiage  de  Laponie. 
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formerly  been  obliged  to  disguise  themselves  under  the 
semblance  of  beasts  >•  The  Caunii,  a  nation  in  the  Lesser 
Asia^  resolved  to  admit  no  strange  gods  among  them,  re* 
gularly,  at  certain  seasons,  assemble  themselves  completely 
armed,  beat  the  air  with  their  lances,  and  proceed  in  that 
manner  to  their  frontiers,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  expel 
the  foreign  deities  K  Not  even  the  tmmcntal  gtxb,  said 
some  German  nations  to  Caesar,  are  a  tnatch/br  the  Suevi^. 

Many  ills,  says  Dione  in  Homer,  to  Venus,  wounded 
by  Diomede ;  many  ills,  my  daughter,  have  the  gods  im 
flicted  on  men ;  and  many  ills,  in  return,  have  men  in<» 
flict^d  oa  the  gods  ^.  We  need  but  open  any  classic  au- 
thor to  meet  with  these  gross  representations  of  the  dei- 
ties ;  and  Longinus  '  with  reason  observes,  that  such  ideas 
of  the  divine  nature,  if  literally  taken,  contain  a  true  athe- 
ism. 

Some  writers  ^  have  been  surprised,  that  the  impieties 
of  Aristophanes  should  have  been  tolerated,  nay  publicly 
acted  and  applauded  by  the  Athenians ;  a  people  so  sur 
perstitious  and  so  jealous  of  the  public  religion,  that,  at 
that  very  time,  they  put  Socrates  to  death  for  his  imagi* 
ned  incredulity.  But  these  writers  do  not  consider,  that 
the  ludicrous,  familiar  images,  under  which  the  gods  are 
represented  by  that  comic  poet,  instead  of  appearing  im- 
pious, were  the  genuine  lights  in  which  the  ancients  cour 
ceived  their  divinities.  What  conduct  can  be  more  cri- 
minal or  mean,  than  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Amphitrion  ? 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  Lucian.  de  SacriBciis.  -  Oyid  alludes  to  the  iam^ 
tradition*  Metam.  lib.  v.  1.  321.     So  also  Manllius,  lib.  iv. 

^  Herodot  lib.  L  «  C«s.  Comment,  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  iv. 

^  Lib.  ix.  382.  •  Cap.  iz. 

'  Fero  BnAioy,  Theatre  des  Grecs ;  and  Fontenelle,  HiBtoire  des  Oracles. 
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Yet  that  play,  which  represented  his  gallant  exploits,  watf 
supposed  so  agreeable  to  him,  that  it  was  always  acted  in 
Rome  by  public  authority,  when  the  state  was  threat»ied 
with  pestilence,  famine,  or  any  general  calamity  '•  The 
Romans  supposed,  that,  like  all  old  letchers,  he  would  be 
highly  pleased  with  the  recital  of  his  former  feats  of  prow- 
ess and  vigoip^  and  that  no  topic  was  so  proper  upon 
which  to  flatter  his  vanity. 

The  Lacedemonians,  says  Xenophon  ^,  always  during 
war,  put  up  their  petitions  very  early  in  the  morning,  in 
cMrder  to  be  beforehand  with  their  enemies,  and,  by  being 
the  first  solicitors,  pre-engage  the  gods  in  their  favour. 
We  may  gather  from  Seneca  ^,  that  it  was  usual  for  the 
votaries  in  the  temples  to  make  interest  with  the  beadk 
or  sexton,  that  they  might  have  a  seat  near  the  image  of 
the  deity,  in  order  to  be  the  best  heard  in  their  prayers 
and  applications  to  him.  The  Tyrians,  when  besi^ped  by 
Alexander,  threw  chains  on  the  statue  of  Hercules,  to  pre- 
vent that  deity  from  deserting  to  the  enemy  ^.  Augustus, 
having  twice  lost  his  fleet  by  storms,  forbad  Neptune  to 
be  carried  in  procession  along  with  the  other  gods^  and 
fancied  that  he  had  sufficiently  revenged  himself  by  that 
expedient  ^  Afler  Germanicus's  death,  the  people  were 
so  enraged  at  their  gods,  that  they  stoned  them  in  their 
temples,  and  openly  renounced  all  allegiance  to  them  ^ 

To  ascribe  the  origin  and  fabric  of  the  universe  to  these 
imperfect  beings,  never  enters  into  the  imagination  of  any 
polytheist  or  idolater.  Hesiod,  whose  writings,  with  those 
of  Homer,  contained  the  canonical  system  of  the  heathen  (; 

*  Arnob.  lib.  yii.  ^'  De  Laced  Rep.  *  Epiit.  xli. 
^  Quint.  Curtius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xvii. 

•  Suet,  in  vita  Aug.  cap.  16.  '  Id.  in  Tita  CmL  cap.  5. 

«  Ilorodot.  lib.  ii.  Lucian.  JupUer  eonjuiaius,  de  iuctu,  Satum,  ^c 

S 
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Heslod)  I  say,  supposes  gods  and  men  to  have  sprang 
eq^aRy  iVom  the  unknown  powers  ct  nature  ^.     And 
tbrong^out  the  whole  theogony  of  that  author,  Pandora 
is  the  only  instance  of  creation,  or  a  voluntary  production  ; 
and  she  too  was  formed  by  l2ie  gods  merely  from  diespight 
to  Prometheus,  who  liad  furnished  men  with  stolen  fifa 
from  the  cdeadal  r^ons^*    The  ancient  mythologists,' 
indeed,  seem  throughout  to  have  rather  embraced  the  idea- 
of  gd:ieration,  than  that  of  creation  or  formation,  and  to* 
have  thence  accounted  for  the  origin  of  diis  universe. .  -   ' 
Ovid,  who  lived  in  a  learned  age,  and  had  been  instruct- 
ed by  philosophers  in  the  principles  of  a  divine  creation  or 
fonnotum  of  the  world,  finding  that  sndi  an  idea.woiild< 
not  agree  with  the  popular  mythology  which  he  deliveirs,/ 
leav^  it,  in  a  manner,  loose  and  detached  from  his  system^ 
Qiitqms/kU  iSe  Deanm  <"  ?  Whichever  of  the  gods  it  was,: 
says  he,  thatdisdpated  the  chaos,  and  introduced  order  in* 
to  the  universe :  It  could  neither  be  Saturn,  he  knew,  nor 
Jtqpiter,  nor  Neptune^  nor  any  of  the  received  deities  of 
paganism.  His  theological  system  had  taught  him  nothing. 
npon  that  head ;  and  he  leaves  the  matter  eqmilly  und&i 
termined* 

Diodorus  Sicultts*^,  beginning  his  work  with  an  enn- 
meration  of  the  most  reasonable  opinions  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  world,  makes  no  mention  of  a  ddty  or  intel- 
ligent mind  i  though  it  is  evident  from  his  history,  thathe 
was  much  more  prone  to  superstition  than  to  irreligiou.. 
And  in  another  passage  %  talking  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  a 
nation  in  India,  he  says,  that  there  being  so  great  diffi- 

•  Of  ^ftAf  ypytmn  Bm  Smrti  r  «irtf(#fvw.    H«s.  Opera  &  Di^: 
h  lOS. 

^  Thtog.  I.  S70.  •  tfttamorpb.  Ub,  1. 1  S9. 

«  Lib.  i.  •  Id.  ibid, 
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^iby  in  amaimfing  for  their  de«otDt»  we  muBt  condiid^ 
die^  to  be  aborigmesj  willioul;  any  begimdiig  of  thdor  fgt^ 
■entian,piopagfttiiigtkeirmcefiomBUetoni^  as  some 
of  thefd^mologers,  intreatingof  the  origiiiflf  natorey  ha:ve 
juatljr  observed*  <<  Butmsiidli  subfealaas  these,"  adds  the 
historiaiH  ^* irhichexceed  all  hnnan  oipacitjr*  it  mayirsU 
*>  hsppeoy  dnt  those  vho  disoounie  the  aiost  know  tim 
^  least;  nadung  a  spedens  appearaooe  of  tenth  ill  thstr 
^  reaaoDuigSy  while  estvenelj^  .wide  of  the  ml  trath  alid 
«  matter  of  fiioL" 

A  Strange  sewtiiDcat  in  oar  eyes  to  be  ^labraced  by  a 
piD&saBdaiidaeiA(m9jre%iQiiist*!  Batitwdsmetelybrysie^ 
ddeot  thst  the  ({uestioB/Coiiocniltig  the  origiii  of  the  wlidd 
did  emer.  in  ianoicnt  tvatoenter  .into  meligionii  .9f$igmM,  .or 
was  tseated.  of  fay  thaolbgeni*  Tb^  phflosopheps  akoe 
made  profi98sion4rf' delivering  systems  of  tUakiiid;  ^adfl 
was  pretty  late  too.  htfive  theae  bethought  Jthetaadios  of 
hsfriqg  neeourse  to  a  mind  or  supreme  inteUigeaiQC^  Ml  the 
first  canseofalL  So  far  wasit&am  beiag  ^teemed  pro«w 
frnein  lliose  dqra  to  aoeoont  for  die  origin  of  things  with** 
oQt  a  deit^  that  Thales,  Ansximeaes^  Hemclitni, 
others,  who  embraced  that  system  of  cosmogony^  pnfci 
qneBtieoed;  while  Anaxi^rsa,  ibt  first  nndoubled 
amo^g  the  fdiilosophers,  was  perin^  the  first  thatever 
was  accttaed  of  atheism^. 

Weareloldhy  Sextns  EmpiriciisS  AatEpiptaras,  vAesi 
a  bs||!i  reading  with  his  preoqotor  these  femes  of  fiesiod^ 


.  ^  Hie^MWftiKtfbprf  wlM^aa  MM«t  aaDOi|«t  for  ||ie  ar)g<i)  ^th?  worU  wkh^ 
out  •  Deity,  esteems  it  impious  to  explain,  tnm  physiad  causes,  the  common 
aoeiiAtnti  of  Ufe,  eMSiquakei»  immdatifiMb  and  trmpaiSi  i  «iid  6mot^  as- 
cribes these  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter  or  Neptune ;  a  plain  proof  wLeiwa  lie 
deriTed  hU  Idcks  of  mUgiMk  ;See  Kb.  it.  p.  364.  ex  edit  ghlwkiwmu 
^  See  Nora  [ZZ.]  •  Adversus  Matfaem.  Ub.  it. 
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l^^«a^  tiidf.fttfUh'49  the  #Mr  of  fdli  

Hjkkb  yewig  6«iKiikr  fitvt  betrayod  his  inqcdskive  gcbnu^ 
byftsAung)  im4  okaoswhiMef  But  was  toU  bjliis  pra^ 
fseptev,  that  tie  mu9lha¥fe  reoourM  to  the  philoMpbensfdr 
B  isokition  of  such  questions.  And  fronot  thi»  hint  ^pioqtts 
left  phfldogy  ami  ciQ  otbet  studies,  tn  order  to  betake  himr 
self  fee  tiiftt  science  whence  alost  be  e:tpected  asitisfacriott 
with  regard  to  these  sub^Hie  sabjectai 

The  common  people  were  never  likely  to  push  their  re- 
searches SQ  far,  or  derive  from  reasoning  their  systems  of 
religion,  whenphilologers  and  oncologists,  we  see,  scarce- 
ly ever  discovered  so  much  penetration.  And  even  the 
philosophers,  who  dbeoursed  ef  such  topics,  readO^rassent- 
ed  to  the  grossest  theory,  and  adntntted  the  jdnt  origin  of 
gods  and  men  from  night  and  chaos ;  from  fire,  water,  air, 
or  whatever  they  established  to  be  the  raling  element* 

Kmr  was  it  only  on  their  first  oii^,  that  the  gods  wane 
supposed  d^pen^tenton^  powers  of  nature*  Thronghpiit 
the  whole  period  of  their  existence  they  were -st^ti^eeted^^ 
the  dominioq  of  fate  or  iiestiny.  Tbink  t^^JbrfM&fne' 
cessifyi  81^  Agrfppa  to  the  Roman  people,  fShM  fijffet  #» 
wtASh  even  the  gotb  must  mAma^.  And  the  Youngeir  Pli- 
ny*, agreeably  to  this  way  of  thMcing,  tells  •«$,  that  a^ 
midst  the  daAness,  horror,  and  eoniiisi<Hi,  which  ensued 
upon  (he  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  several  conel«lde<ithBt 
all  Tiature  was  going  to  wreck,  and  that  gods  and  men 
were  perisbing  in  one  common  ruin. 

It  is  a  great  complaisance,  indeed,  if  we  diignify  with  the 
name  of  religion  such  an  imperfect  system  of  Ibeology,  and 
put  it  on  a  level  with  later  systems,  which  are  foimded  on 
principles  more  just  and  more  sublime.     For  n^  part,  i 

■  Dionys.  Halle  lib.  ri.  ^  Epift.  lib.  ti, 

2d2 
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can  scarcely  allow  the  principles  even  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Plutarch,  and  some  other  SMcb  and  Aeadernkfy  though 
much  more  refined  than  the  pagan  saperstitiony  to  be 
worthy  of  the  honourable  appellation  of  theism.  For  if 
the  mythology  of  the  heathens  resemble  the  ancient  Eu- 
ropean system  of  spiritual  beings,  excluding  God  and  an- 
gels, and  leaving  only  fairies  and  sprigl|ts,  the  creed  of 
diese  philosophers  may  justly  be  said  to  exclude  a 
and  to  leave  only  aogels  and  fahries. 


SECT.  V. 

VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  FOLYTHEI6M ;   AU.E€K>RY, 

HEEO-WORSHIP. 

But  it  is  chiefly  our  present  business  to  consider  the 
gross  polytheism  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  trace  all  its  various 
appearances  in  the  principles  of  human  nature  whence 
they  are  derived. 

Whoever  learns  by  argument,  the  existence  ci  invisiUe 
Intelligent  power,  must  reason  from  the  admirable  contri- 
vance of  natural  objects,  and  must  suppose  the  world  to  be 
the  workmanship  of  that  Divine  Being,  the  original  cause 
of  all  things.  But  the  vulgar  polytheist,  so  far  from  ad- 
mitting that  idea,  deifies  every  part  of  the  universe^  and 
conceives  all  the  conspicuous  productions  of  nature  to  be 
themselves  %o  many  real  divinities.  The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  are  all  gods  according  to  his  system :  Fountains  are 
inhabited  by  nymphs,  and  trees  by  hamadryads :  Even 
monkeys,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals,  often  become  sa- 
cred in  his  eyes,  and  strike  him  with  a  religious  veneration. 
And  thus,  however  strong  men's  propensity  to  believe  In- 
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▼i9ible>  intelligeilt  power  in  nature,  their  prqpensitj  is 
equally  strong  to  rest  their  attention  on  sensible^  visible 
objects ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  these  opposite  inclina- 
tions, they  are  led  to  unite  the  invisible  power  with  some 
insible  object* 

The  distribution  also  (^distinct  provinces  to  the  several 
deities  is  i^t  to  cause  some  allegory,  both  physical  and 
moral,  to  enter  into  the  vulgar  systems  of  polytheism*  The 
god  of  war  wiU  naturally  be  represented  as  furious,  cruel» 
and  impetuous :  The  god  of  poetry  as  elegant,  polite,  and 
amiable :  The  god  of  merchandise,  especially  in  early  times, 
aa  thievish  and  deceitfuL  The  allegories,  supposed  in  Ho- 
mer and  other  mythologists,  I  allow,  have  often  been  so 
strained,  that  men  of  sense  are  apt  entirely  to  reject  theuH 
and  to  consider  them  as  the  production  merely  of  the  fancy 
and  conceit  of  critics  and  commentators.  But  that  allegory 
really  has  place  in  the  heathen  mythology  is  undeniable^ 
even  on  the  least  reflection.  Cupid  the  son  of  Venus ;  the 
Muses  the  daughters  of  memory ;  Prometheus  the  wise 
brother,  and  Epimetheus  the  foolish ;  Htgieia,  or  the 
goddess  of  health,  descended  from  Esculapius,  or  the  god 
of  physic :  Who  sees  not,  in  these,  and  in  many  other  iiH 
stances,  the  plain  traces  of  allegory  ?  When  agod  is  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  any  passion,  event,  or  system  of  ac-- 
tions,  it  is  almost  imavoidable  to  give  him  a  genealogy,  at« 
tributes,  and  adventures,  suitable  to  his  supposed  powera 
and  influence ;  and  to  carry  on  that  similitude  and  com- 
parison, which  is  naturally  so  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man. 

Allegories,  indeed,  entirely  perfect,  we  ought  not  to  ez-* 
pect  as  the  productions  of  ignorance  and  superstition;  there 
being  no  work  of  genius  that  requires  a  nicer  hand»  or  ha$ 
been  more  rarely  executed  with  success.  That  uPeor  and 
Terror  are  the  sons  of  Mars  is  jast ;  but  why  by  Yejuvh  *  ? 

*  Hesiod,  Thcog.  1.  93S. 
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That  Harmony  h  the.  daughter  of  Ysnus  h  regular;  bur 
why  by  Mabs>?  Tfaiit  Sleep  is  the  brother  of  DboA  is 
suitable ;  bat  why  describe  him  at  enanuiarcd  of  one  of  the 
Graces^?  And  since  the  aneietit  mjthologiita  fidl  into 
mistakes  so  gross  and  palpable,  we  have  no  reaapn  snrdy 
Uy  expect  such  refined  ^nd  long-apnn  aU^^ories,  as  some 
bftve  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  their  fictiodsi 

Luoretia»  was  plainly  seduced  by  the  strong  appoBMBCe 
of  al^gpry,  whicii  is  observable  in  the  pagan  fictknts*  He 
flrst  addresses  himself  to  Venus,  as  to  that  genet atbig 
power^  which  animates^  roiews,  and  besntifies  the  un^ 
verse :  But  is  soon  betrayed  by  the  mydiology  itttd  inco* 
berences,  while  be  prays  to  that  allegorical  person^i^e  lo 
appease  the  furies  of  her  lover  Mars ;  an  idea  not  drawn 
fVom  allegory,  but  fnxn  the  popular  reUgioo,  and  which 
LoicretiHs,  as  an  Epicurean^  could  not  consistently  admit 
of. 

The  deities  of  the  vulgar  are  so  little  aupetior  to  hnman 
creatures,  that  where  men  are  affiicted  with:  strong  send* 
ments  of  veneration  or  gratitude. fbr  aoy  hero  or.  pdbKc 
benefiictor,  nothing  can  be  more  natnual  than  to  oansert 
hifm  into  a  gody  and  fill  the  heavens^  after  this  manrar^  witk 
cofltmual  recruits  from  among  mankind;  Most  of  the  di*> 
vinitjes  of  the  ancient  world  are  supposed  to  have  onee  been . 
men,  and  to  ha?e  been  beholden  fiir  their  AfMbaaisU^  the 
adbniratien  and  afiPection  of  the  people*  The  real  htstoi^ 
of  their  adventnt es^  corrupted  by  tradition,  and  efevatad 
by  the  marvellous,  became  a  jrfentiful  source  of  fable; 
especiidly  in  passing  through  the  hands  df  poebv  aUego- 
rists^  and  priests,  who  successively  imprcnred  uik>D  the 
wonder  and  astonishment  of  the  ignorant  multitude^ 

Painters  too^  and  sculptor^  came  in  for  their  share  of 

*  Hcsiod.  &  Plu\.  in  viU  Pelop.  >  lUad,  xiv.  667. 


pr^i  ia  Ihe  Mcred  mjisterks  ^  and  fiinmlNbg  nmi  wkh 
sMsibUiwpveieiitatioMof  their  dlnBitie^  who»  they  olQlhr 
ed^  li^ttMUi  ^gttrei^  gave  great  lacreMe  ia  tlie;pilUic  de- 
TotiOfiy  fliid  determined  its  object.  It  na*  |irobiibly  ibr  waot 
of  tfaeea  mta  iamdeaixi  barbarous  ages,  ibat  men  deified 
pImMf  aBdnak^  and  even  hrate^  unarggnized  matter ;  and 
Mther  than  be  wilhoai  a  sensible  olivet  oi  wHwsbip,  affixed 
dlidoity  to  i«cb  angainly  forms.  Coidd  any  statuary  of 
%fia,  in  early  tiaies,  bave  formed  a  }ast  figpre  of  Apollo^ 
tbaeonic  stttaey  HxuoeiUBiLLns^  had  never  become  the  ob- 
ject-of  suck  prafooBd  adoration,  and  been;  received  as  a 
representation  of  the  solar  deity  '• 

.  Stiipp  was  baaidied  by  the  council  <^  Areopagus,  for 
affinning  that  the  Minerva  m  the  dAadel  was  no  divinity, 
but  the  workasanship  of  Phidias  tbe  sculptor  b.  What 
degree  of  reason  must  we  expect  in  the  religious  belief  of 
the  ndgar  in  other  nations^  when  Athenians  and  Areopa-* 
gitas  could  entertain  audt  gross  conceptions  ? 
'  These,  tfaen^  ace  the  general  pisneij^s  of  polytheism^ 
feunded  in  human  nature^  and  little  or  liothing  dependent 
on  eaprice  and  accident.  As  the  caU$e$^  which  bestow  hap- 
piness or  misery,  are  in  general  very  little  known  and  very 
uncertain,  our  anxious  concern  endeavours  to  attain  a  de- 
terminate idea  of  them :  and  finds  no  better  expedient  than 
to  represent  them  as  intelligent  voluntary  agents,  like  our- 
selves, only  somewhat  superior  in  power  a^d  wisdom.  The 
limited  influence  of  these  agents,  and  their  great  proximity 
ta  human  weaknes^^  introdsce  the  various  distribution  and 

*  Herodiaiik  ttb.  v.  Jupiter  Amman  is  represented  by  Curtius  as  a  dei. 
ty  of  the  same  kind,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  The  Arabians  and  Persmuntians  a* 
dored  also  shapeless  unformed  stones  as  their  deity.  Amob.  lib.  vK  So 
mwch  did  their  foITy  exceed  tbat  of  the  Egyptians. 

^  Diod.  Laert.  lab.  il. 
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divbion  of  their  authority,  «nd  thereby  give  liw  to  alle* 
]|;ory.    Hie  same  pHndples  DataraUy  deify  mortals,  su- 
perior in  power,  courage,  or  understandings  and  produce 
hero-worship;  together  with  fabulous  history  and  mytho* 
logical  tradition,  in  all  its  wild  and  unaccountable  foims. 
And  as  an  invisible  spiritual  intdligenoe  is  an  object  too 
refined  for  vulgar  apprehension,  men  naturally  affix  it  to 
some  sensible  representation;  such  as  either  the  more 
conspicuous  parts  of  nature^  or  the  statue%  images^  and 
'pictures,  which  a  more  refined  age  forms  of  its  divinities. 
Almost  all  idolaters,  of  whatever  age  or  country,  con- 
cur in  these  general  principles  and  conceptions ;  and  even 
the  particular  characters  and  provinces,  which  they  assign 
to  their  deities,  are  not  extremely  difierent  *.    The  Greek 
and  Roman  travellers  and  conquerors,  without  mudi  dif> 
ficulty,  foimd  their  own  deities  every  where ;  and  said. 
This  is  Mercort,  that  Venus  ;  this  Mars,  that  Nxpture;, 
by  whatever  title  the  strange  gods  mig^t  be  denomtnaled. 
The  goddess  Hertha  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  seems  to 
be  no  other,  according  to  Tacitus  ^  than  the  Malbar  Telbu 
of  the  Romans ;  and  his  conjecture  was  evidently  jusU 


SECT.  VI. 

ORIGIN  OF  THEISM  AND  POLYTHEISM* 

TttE  doctrine  of  one  Supreme  Deity,  the  author  of  na- 
ture, is  very  ancient,  has  spread  itself  over  great  and  p<^u- 
lous  nations,  and  among  them  has  been  embraced  by  all 

*  See  Caesar,  of  Uie  reUgiou  of  the  Gauls*  de  Dello  GaUicO)  lib.  zL 
^  De  Moribus  Germ. 
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ranks  and  condidona  of  men :  But  whoever  thinks  that  it 
has  dwed  its  success  to  the  prevalent  force  of  those  invin-^ 
cible  reasons,  on  whicb  it  is  undonbtedly  founded,  would 
show  himsdf  little  acquainted  with  the  ignorance  and  stu-* 
pidiCy  <^  the  people,  and  their  incurable  prejudices  in  fin 
your  of  their  partictilar  superstitions.  Even  at  this  day» 
fuid  in  Eurppe,  ask  any  of  the  vulgar,  why  he  believes  in  * 
an  Omnipotent  Creator  of  the  world ;  he  will  never  men- 
tion the  beaaty  of  final  causes,  of  which  he  is  wholly  igno- 
rant :  He  will  not  hold  out  his  hand,  and  bid  you  conlem^ 
plate  the  suppleness  and  variety  of  joints  in  his  fingers, 
their  bending  all  one  way,  the  counterpoise  which  they  re« 
Oeive  from  the  thumb,  the  softness  and  fleshy  parts  of  the 
inside  of  his  hand,  with  all  the  other  circumstances  which 
render  that  member  fit  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  destined. 
To  these  he  has  been  long  accustomed ;  and  he  beholds 
them  with  lisdessness  and  unconcern.  He  will  tell  you  of 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  8uch*»»one ;  the  fall 
and  bruise  of  such  another ;  tlie  excessive  dron^^iof  this 
season;  the  cold  and  rains  of  another.  Thes&he  ascribes 
to  the  immediate  c^ration  of  Providence :  And  sudi 
events,  as,  with  good  reasoners,  are  the  chirf  diflScultaes 
in  ad)nittiiig  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  are  with  him  the 
sole  arguDnents  for  it. 

Many  theists,  even  the  most  zealous  and  refined,  have 
denied  a'/xw^iclcfar  Providence,  and  have  asserted,  that  the 
Sovereign  mind,  or  first  princqple  of  all  things,  having  fix* 
ed  general  laws,  by  which  nature  is  governed,  gives  free 
and  uninterrupted  course  t6  these  laws,  and  disturbs  not, 
at  every  turn,  the  settled  .order  of  Events  by  particular  vo^ 
litions.  From,  the  beautiful  connection,  say  they,  and  ri«« 
gid  observance  of  established  rules,  we  draw  the  chief  ar- 
gument for  theism ;  and  from  the  same  principles  are  en-* 
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abled  ia  answer,  tlie  prine^al  olijactijoiifr  against  iu  Bmfi 
so  Htde  iftikis -understood  by  the  gttiendiljr  of  diiiikmd^ 
tliat  wii^ver  tbey  observe  any  one  to  ascribe  att  cn^ents  to 
RsCnral  canseS)  and  to  retnoire  the  particidu?  laterpoBllioR 
efadeitfy  th^ore  apt  i»  suspect  Ua^of. die  grossest  inft- 
deli^.  A  Mflb  phihmfk^  wf%  Lo«d  Baeqiiy  ^ndlss  mm 
aiieUUt  Ag^eat4eareomiettiutikmiBf€tifft^  FormeBy 
bcmg  tMigbt,  by  soperstitieus  prejudices,  to  lay  die  slrea» 
eii*ft  wrong  place ;  wben  that  fails  tbeui,  aod  tbey  Aaeo^ 
^  yor,  bya  litde reflection^  thatdiecourseof  nattfmisi^egtt- 
lar  andunilbnDs  titteir  whole  fahh  totters,  and  fells  to  ntni« 
Bat  being  taij^bt,  by  more  reflection,  dMit  this  very  regH- 
larity  and  umfbrmity  is  the  strongest  proof  of  design  and 
of  a  Sopreme  lateHigCDoe,  they  return  to  Aot  belief  wliich 
tlwy  had  deserted,  and  th^  are  now  able  to  estabfiell  it 
on  a  firmer  and  mof«  durable  foundation, 

Convalsi0BS  in  nature,^  disofders,  prodigies^  nuradesi 
dwui^  the  meat  apposite  to  the  plan  of  a  wise  snpefteten* 
doaty  impress  maidjcind  with  the  strongest  sentiments  of 
religion ;  the  causesof  events  seeming  then  the  most  ud- 
Icoewn  add  nnaccovntable*  Madness,  fury,  rage,  and  an 
inflamed  inaigiiation,  though  they  sink  men  nearest  to  the 
leveLof  beasts,  are,  for  a  like  reason,  often  siqppoaed  to  be 
the  only  dispositicMis  in  which  we  can  have  any  iilttiediate 
eominunication  with  the  Deity* 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  since 
the  vuigar,  in  nirtions  which  harm  embraced  thef  de€trine 
of  tbeisin,  still  bmld  it  upon  irrational  and  superstifioaa 
principks^  they  are  never  led  into  that  opinion  by  any 
procesis  o£  argument,  but  by  a  certain  train  of  thinkings 
moie  suitabte  to  their  genius  and  capacity* 
-  It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolatrous  naii<H^  that 
though  men  admit  the  existence  of  several  limited  deities^ 
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yet  tkere  is  some  one  God,  wiiotoy  ina  pafctkubar  manner, 

may  either  snppos^  tbat^  in  the  diabibutiosi  of  power  and' 
tfiarritocy  among  tb^  gods^  their  nation  was  sofayeeted  to  the- 
juriadfciian  otiimt  partiiinhHr  deitjr;  or,  reducing  faeaTen* 
If  ok^ecta  t^  tbe  modd:  ^rf*  tUaga  bdow^  ihey  majr  repre^ 
sent  one  god  as  the  prmce  or  supreme  magistrate  of  tbef 
icaty  idM^  though  of  the  same  nature,  rules  them  with  tat 
antlMinty  like  that  which  an  earthly  so^rere^  exercisea 
GTPet  hia.sUihyects  and  vassals*  Whether  this  god,  theren 
fore,  be  considered  as  their  peculiar  patron,  or  as  the  ge- 
neral sovereign  of  heaven,  his  votaries  wBl  estdeavour, 
by  evevy  art,  to  iiisinuate  themselves  info  his  favotf;  and 
siqiposing  him  to  be  pleased,  like  themselves,  with  ptais^ 
and  flattery,  theiis  is  no  eulogy  or  etcaggeration  which  will 
be  spared  in  their  addresses  to  him.  la  prcqportion  as 
men's  Sears  or  distresses  become  more  urg^vt,  they  still  ln«- 
vent  ndw  strains  of*  adulation ;  tod  even  he  who  oiitdoest 
his  predecessor  in  swelling  the  titles  6f  hi&  divinity,  is  sure' 
to  be  outdone  by  his  successor  in  newer  and  more  pom|Kiua 
epithets  of  ptabcu  Thus  they  proceed^  till  at  last  they  bx^ 
rive  at  infinity  itself,  beyond  which  tfaeve  is  no  ftrther  plro> 
gress :  And  it  is  well  if,  in  striving  ti>  get  farther*,  and  to 
represent  a  ma^ificent  simplicity,  diey  ruanoi  into  inex* 
plusable  mystery,  and  destroy  the  intelligent  nature'of  their 
deity,  on  which  alone  any  rational  worship  or  adoration 
caa  be  founded.  While  they  con^ne'  themselves  to  the 
notion  of  a  perfect  being,  the  Creator  of  the  worlds  they 
cfiiai/iiAe,  by  chance^  with  the  principles  of  reason  and  true 
philosf^phy ;  th0u^  they  are  guided  to  that  notio%  net- 
by  reason,  of  wMch  they  are  in  a  great  measure  incapable, 
but  by  the  adulation  and  fears  of  the  most  vul^^r  super- 
stitious 
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We  often  finely  amongst  b«i»rons  nations,  and  evite 
sometimes  among  chiUzedy  thtft  ivben  every  stiain  of  flat* 
tery  has  been  exhausted  towards  arbitrary  prinoes,  when 
every  human  quality  has  been  apphraded  to  the  ntmos^ 
their  servile  oonrtiers  rqnesent  them  at  bst  as  real  divini- 
ties, and  point  them  out  to  the  pec^le  as  objects  of  adora- 
tion. How  much  more  natural,  therefore,  is  it»  that  a 
Umited  deity,  who  at  first  is  supposed  only  the  inmiediatift 
author  of  the  particular  goods  and  ills  in  life^  shoidd  in 
the  end  be  represented  as  sovereign  maker  and  modifier 
of  the  universe? 

Even  where  this  notion  of  a  Supreme  Deity  is  already 
estabiidied,  though  it  ought  naturally  to  lessen  every  other 
worship,  and  abase  every  object  of  reverence,  yet  if  a  na- 
tion has  entertained  the  opinion  of  a  subordinate  titular 
divinity,  saint  or  angel ;  their  addresses  to  that  being  gra* 
dually  rise  upon  them,  and  ^icroach  on  the  adoration  doe 
to  their  supreme  dei^.  The  Virgin  Mary,  ete  checked 
by  the  Reformation,  had  proceeded  from  being  merely  a 
good  woman,  to  usurp  many  attributes  of  the  Almighty: 
€fod  and  St  Nicholas  go  hand  in  band  in  aU  the  prayers 
and  petitions  of  the  Muscovites. 

Thus  the  Deity,  who^  from  love,  converted  himself  into 
a  bull,  in  order  to  carry  off  Europe,  and  who,  from  am- 
bition, dethroned  his  lather  Saturn,  became  the  Oftimus 
MAxmus  of  the  heathens.  Thus,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  became  the  supreme  deity  or  Jehovah 
oftlieJews. 

The  Jacobins,  who  denied  the  immaculate  conception, 
hatfe  cfver  been  very  unhappy  in  their  doctrine,  even  though 
political  reasons  have  kept  the  Romish  church  from  con- 
demning it  Tlie  Cordeliers  have  run  away  with  all  the 
popularity.    But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  we  learn  from 
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'IBoiibunvilliers  %  ao  Italian  CordeUer  maintained^  diat^ 
during  tlie  three  days  when  Christ  was  interred,  the  hy-* 
poatatic  nnion  was  diastdTed,  and  that  his  human  nature 
was  not  a  proper  object  of  adoration  during  that  period* 
Without  the  art  of  divinadon,  one  might  foretell,  that  so 
gross  and  impious  a  blasphemy  would  not  fiul  to  be  ana* 
theaoatized  by  Ae  people.  It  was  the  occasion  of  great 
insults  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobins,  who  now  got  somft 
recompence  for  their  mbfortunes  in  the  war  about  the 
immaculate  conception. 

Rather  than  relinqubh  this  propensity  to  adulation, 
religionists,  in  all  ages,  have  involved  themselves  in  the 
greatest  absurdities  and  contradictions. 

Homer,  in  one  passage,  calls  Ogbavus  and  Tethts  the 
original  parents  of  all  things,  conformably  to  the  establish- 
ed mythology  and  tradition  of  the  Oreeks :  Yet,  in  other 
passages,  he  could  not  forbear  complimenting  Jupiteb,  the 
reigning  dei^,  with  that  magnificent  appellation ;  and  ac«^ 
cordingly  denominates  him  the  father  of  gods  and  men; 
He  fiH*gets  that  every  temple^  every  street,  was  full  of  the 
ancestors,  uncles,  broth^srs,  and  sisters  of  this  Jupiter, 
who  was  in  reality  nothing  but  an  upstart  parricide  and 
usurper*  A  like  contradiction  is  observable  in  Hesiod ; 
and  is  so  much  the  less  excusable,  as  his  professed  inten^ 
tion  was  to  deliver  a  trae  genealogy  of  the  gods. 

Were  there  a  religion  (and  we  may  suspect  Mahome-^ 
tanism  of  this  inecmsistence,)  which  "^'nfttlnveg  painted  the 
Deity  in  the  most  sublime  coloun^  as  the  Creator  of  hea* 
ven  and  earth ;  sometimes  ckigraded  him  nearly  to  a  levd 
with  human  creatures  in  his  powers  and  fiu»ilties ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  ascribed  to  him  suitable  infirmities,  pas« 

*  Hirtoire  Abrtgi%^  499. 
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sions,  fmd  partialities  of  the  noral  kind:  dial  rstiguMi^  at 
ter  it  vas.  eKtindt,  .vnonld  also  be  cited  as  an  sastanoe'of 
those  cqntradicrions  which  aose  from  the  grass,  valgur^ 
nattmil  conceptibiis  of  aoankindr  opposed  to  their  continiial 
propeasUy  towards  flatty  ai|d  exa^eratioiu  Nothing, 
indeedy  would  pixive  more  sttonglythe  divine  origm  of 
aufr  religion,  than  to  find  (and  liappily  tfaifr  is  the  case 
with  Christianity)  tb«t  it  is  free  from  a  contradiction  so 
incident  to  human  nature. 


SECT,  va 

r 
i  .  t  > 

comiBflU'VloM  OF  THza  nocritiWB. 

It  qopean  certain,  that,  tiiongh  the  origiaid  mtions  nf 
the  vulgar  i^presentcth^  DWinky  as  a  limited' being,  and 
ccMieider  hon  oidy  pis  the  patticiiiar  cause  of  health  or  Bid:-* 
ness,  plen^  or  want,  prosper^y  or  adversity }  yet  when 
more  maginfiaent  ideas  are  urged  upon  thoBi^  th^  esleein 
it  idaogerons  to  vefiise  their  assent  Wfllyeosay^atyoap 
detly  is  finite  ^nd  bounded  in  his  peritetlanB;  may  beolwr- 
come  by  a  greater  feree(  is  subject  te  human  passions, 
pains^  and  infiffnities ;  has  a  beginning,  and  may  have  «» 
end  ?  This  they  dare  Hot  affim ;  but  thinking  it  safest  to 
comply  With  the  higtiei<  encomiums,  tb«9/'  endeavoin*,  by  an 
aflbcted  ravidMnent  anddevottctti,  to  ingratikte  thcansdtea 
with  him.  As  a  conftrmfttion  of  thi9,  we  may  observe^  that 
the  assent  of  thd  valgar  is,  in  this  csse^  merely  v«*bd,  and 
that  they  are  iocipable  of  conceiving  thoM  SttbUme  qnisli- 
ties  which  they  seemingly  aljt^trte  to  the  ]>dity.  Tbe^ 
real  idea  of  him,  notwithstanding  their  pompous  language, 
is  still  as  poor  and  frivolous  as  even 
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That  original  intelligenoe,  say  the  Magi«B,.iviio  is  Aa 
first  principle  of  all  things  diaeovar$  jUmaelf  immBdiaielf 
to  the  wkmd  and  underatoDdii^  alone,  but  kas.|dnoed  l3ie 
aun  as  his  image  in  the  Tiaibfe  unirarae;  and  'vlienr.tliat 
bright  faaninary  diffu«3slta  beanas  o^er  Ae  earth,  and  the 
firmament,  it  k  a  fiunt  copy  of  the  glory  winch  resides^ib 
the  higher  beavens.  If  y<m  would  escape  the  diipleamm 
of  this  Divine  Being,  you  must  be  careful  never  to  stt  your 
bare  foot  upon  the  ground,  nor  spit  into  a  fine,  noor  Uirov 
any  water  upon  it,  even  though  it  were  consuming  a  whole 
city  *•  Who  can  express  the  perfections  of  the  Almighty  ? 
say  the  Mahometans,  Bn^n  the  noblest  of  his  works,  if 
compared  to  him,  are  but  dust  and  rubbish.  How  much 
more  must  human  conception  fall  s^rt  of  his  faifinite  per- 
fections ?  His  smile  and  favour  render  men  for  ever  hap- 
py ;  and  to  bteain  it  fpr  your  children,  the  best  method  is 
to  cut  dS  Seoai  them,  while  infants,  a  little  bit  of  shin,  ai 
bout  half  tb^bieadth  of  a  fiwtfaisg.  Take  two  bits  of 
clotb  S  say  the  Bomim  CaSioBo^  about  an  inch  or  an  inch 
andabalfaquare,  join  them  by  the  comers  wilb  iiwo  strings 
or  pieces  of  tape^aboat  sixteen  locfaes  long,  throw  this  over 
your  head,  vndinake  one  o£  the  bitsttf  clpth>lie  npon  yodt 
breast,  ieind  tiie«^dier  upon  your  back^  keepii^tfaem  next 
yonr  skin :  There  is  not  a' better  secret  for  reeonmending 
yoursetf  to  that  Infinite  Being,  i^bo  exists  from  eternity  to 
eternity* 

The  <70tes,  commonly  jBsUed  imiuortal,  from  their  stea- 
dy belief  of  theaool's  knnoitanty,  were  genuine  theists  and 
uaataiians.  They  affirm^  ^ASsoLtis^  their  deity^  to  be  the 
oidy  me  god ;  and' asserted  the  wocyhip  of  aU  other  na^ 
tions  to  be  addressed  to  mere  fictions  and  chimeras.  But 

*  Hyde  de  Reli'g.  Teterum  Penanim.         ^  Called  the  ScapuUire. 
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were  th^rreligioas  principles  any  more  refined  on  account 
of  these  magnificent  pretensicHis  ?  Every  fifth  year  they  sa« 
crifioed  a  human  Tictim^  whom  they  soit  as  a  messenger  to 
their  dei^^  in  order  to  infixrin  him  of  their  wants  and  ne* 
cessities»  And  when  it  thmidered,  they  were  so  provoked 
that,  in  carder  to  return  the  defiance,  they  let  fly  arrows  at 
him,  and  declined  not  the  combat  as  unequal.  Such  at 
least  is  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  theism 
of  the  immortal  Oetes  S 


SECT-  VUI. 


nUX  AMO  REFLUX  OF  FOLTTHBISM  ANO  THBISaff. 


It  is  remarkable,  that  die  principles  of  religion  have  a 
kind  of  flux  and  refiux  in  ihe  human  mind,  and  that  men 
"^  have  a  natural  iendency  to  rise  from  idolatry  to  theism, 
and  to  sink  again  from  theism  into  idolatry.  The  vulgar, 
that  is,  indeed,  all  mankind,  a  few  excepted,  being  igno^ 
rant  and  uninstmctedt  never  elevate  their  contemplation  to 
the  heavens,  or  penetrate  by  their  disquisitions  into  the  ae- 
cret  structure  of  vegetable  or  animal  bodies;  so  far  as  to 
discover  a  Supreme  Mind  or  Original  Providence,  which 
bestowed  order  on  every  part  of  nature*  They  consider 
these  admirable  works  in  a  more  confined  and  selfish  view ; 
and  finding  their  own  happiness  abd  miseiy  to  depend  on 
the  secr^  influence  and  unforeseen  concurrence  of  exter<> 
nal  objects,  they  regard,  with  perpetual  attention,  the  w^ 
bioum  eauau  which  govern  all  these  natural  events,  and 
distribute  pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  ill,  by  their  power* 

•  Lib,  W. 


pebTeif  i0  fHv  et^  etmtg&ntj ;  aad  in  thb  general  tippear- 
ntH^tff  eoHAned^ image,  are. the  perpetual  objects  frf'lra^ 
noatt  hopes  aaid  fears^  wbh»  and^apprehensieiM.  By-  dls- 
gtiBc^  ttie  aeetve  imsgiaiition  of  men^  uneasy  in  tliia-  aih^ 
atraelf  donceptioii' of  objeetiB)  about  which  it  is  incessaiitfy 
enplctyedi  bc^gcna^  to  fender  iSktm  more  particular,  and  tl» 
dtolfce'  dienk  in  shapes  more  suitabte  fo  its  natural  compre^ 
henaion.  It  represents  them  to  be  sensible,  intelligent  be^ 
mg»  like  nfan&ind' ;  actuated' by  Ibve  and  hatred^  and  fiexi'- 
ble  fry  gifts  and'  entreaties^  by  prayers-  and  sacrifieeA 
Hemce  die  or^in-  of  rriigion-:  And  hence  the  origins  of 
idblatry  ov  polytheism. 

But  the  sane  anxious  eonceni  for  Hap{rinesSj  ^vfiich  be<- 
gets  the-idte  of  Aese  invisible  intelligent  powers^  allows 
net  mankind  to  remain  long  in  the  first  simple  eone^ptiim 
of  them';  aa  powerful  but  limited' beings ;  masters  of  hu« 
man  &ti^  fmt  sfaves'  to  destmy  and*  the*  cour^  ef  nature; 
Bfbn'aataggertttedpra&esaM¥complimeiitfir  still  swdl  their 
idea  upon  them^*  sudele^ratfng  their  d^tieb  to  the  tittnotol 
bounds  ^perfection,  at  lacstf  beget  the  attributed  df  unity 
andinflnity',  simplicity  dttd  spirituality*  Sudi  refined^  ideM 
being'somewhat  di^roportioned  tb^^ulg&r  oompreh^Osion^ 
remain  not  long  in  their  original  purity,  but  require  *tKi'^ 
supported  by  the  notion  of  inferior  mediators  or  subordi- 
nate agents,  which  intertl^se  between  mankind  and  their 
supreme  deity*  These  demigods,  or  middle  beings,  lyir- 
takiog  moEe  ef  human  nature  and  being^more  faHuliar  to 
us,  become  the  ebief  objects  of  devoti0n».and  gradually  re- 
call that  idolatry  which  had  been  formerly  banished  by  the 
aadeeati  prajKeflss*  and  fno^gpnasf  of  timor^ti^  and  indjgpnt 
nio«tida«  *  But  a&  these  idaUrtvoua  religjonS'  ML  every/  day 
iBtO'giKMier  and  none  vulgar  eoncaptions^fthoy  atlut^d^ 
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strogr.  themselves,  aod,  by  the  vile  representations  whi^ 
they  form  of  their  deities,  make  the  tide  turn  again  towards 
theism.  But  so  great  is  the  propensity  in  this  alternate  re- 
volution of  human  sentiments  tq  return  bm^k  to  idolatry, 
that  the  utmost  precaution  is  not  able  efEectually  to  pre- 
vent it.  And  of  this,  some  theists,  particularly  the  Jews 
and  Mahometans,  have  been  sensible ;  as  appears  by  their 
banishing  all  the  arts  of  statuary  and  painting,  and  not  al- 
lowing the  representations,  even  of  human  figures,  to  be 
taken  by  marble  or  colours,  lest  the  common  infirmity  of 
mankind  should  thence  produce  idoliatry.  The  feeble  ap- 
prehensions of  men  cannot  be  satisfied  with  conceiving 
their  deity  as  a  pure  spirit  and  perfect  intelligence ;  and 
yet  their  natural  terrors  keep  them  from  imputing  to  him 
the  llciast  shadow  of  limitation  and  imperfection.  They 
ftuqtuate  between  these  opposite  sentiments.  The  same  in- 
fintiity  still  drags  them  downwards,  from  an  omnipotent 
apd  spiritual  Deity  to  a  limited  and  corporal  one^  and 
fx^ff^  a  corporal  and  limited  deity  to  a  statue  or  visible  re- 
pir^9iBntation.  The  same  endeavour  at  elevation  still  pushes 
thw^  tipwards,  from  the  statue  or  material  image  to  the 
iq^vi^ible  ppw^,  and  from  the  invisible  power  to  an  infi- 
nitelyrperfect  Deity,  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  uni- 
vcxae.  -       .-      • 

SECT.  IX. 

»   ■  J    •  •  •  • .       •  .  *       , 

•  COMPARISON  OF  THESE  HELIGIONS  WItH  REGARD  1X> 
'    .       '  PERSECUTION  AND  TOI.ERATION. 


''-'  Polt^HEisM,  oi-  idolatrous  worship,  being  fomided 
titdy.  in  vulgar  traditions,  is  liable  to  this  great  inoooveni- 
ei^e^'  thit  lUij^'practioe  or  opinion^  however  barbarous  or 


corrupted,'  may  be  authorised  by  it ;  and  fall  scope  is  given 
for  knavery  to  impose  on  credality,  till  morals  and  huma- 
nity be  expelled  the  religious  systems  of  mankind.  At  the 
same  time,  idolatry  is  attended  with  this  evident  advantage, 
that,'  t^y  limiting  the  powers  and  functions  of  its  deities,  it' 
natumlly  admits  the  gods  of  other  sects  and  nations  to  a 
share  of  divinity,  and  renders  all  the  various  deities,  as  well 
is  rites,  ceremonies,  or  traditions,  compatible  with  each 
other  *.  Theism  is  opposite  both  in  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  As  that  system  supposes  one  sole  deity, 
the  perfection  of  reason  and  goodness,  it  should,  if  justly 
prosecuted,  banish  every  thing  frivolous,  unreasonable, 
or  inhuman  from  religions,  worship,  and  set  before  men 
the  most  illustrious  example,  as  well  as  the  most  com- 
manding motives  of  justice  and  benevolence.  These 
mighty  advantages  are  not  indeed  over-balanced  (for  that 
is  not  possible,)  but  somewhat  diminished  by  inconvenien- 
ces which  arise  from  the  vices  and  prejudices  of  mankind. 
While  one  sole  object  of  devotion  is  acknowledged,  the 
worship  of  other  deities  is  regarded  as  absurd  and  im- 
pious. Nay,  this  unity  of  object  seems  naturally  to  require 
the  unity  of  fisiith  and  ceremonies,  and  furnishes  designing 
men  with  a  pretence  for  representing  their  adversaries  as 
profime,  and  the  objects  of  divine  as  well  as  human  ven- 
geance. For  as  each  sect  is  positive  that  its  own  faith 
and.  worship  are  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  and  as 
no  one  can  conceive  that  the  same  being  should  be  pleased 
with  different  and  opposite  rites  and  principles ;  the  seve- 
ral sects  fall  naturally  into  animosity,  and  mutually  dis- 
charge cm  each  other  that  sacred  zeal  and  ranoour^  the 
most  furious  and  implacable  of  all  human  passions. 

*  Sm  Ncnc  [AAA.] 
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Tbe  tokf  ati^g  s^t  pf  idpli^tejr^  both  in  miucnl  and 
modem  Uiwqb,  i$  very  qbviQ^^  W  wy  om  wbo  14  ttiQ  le«9t 
conversant,  intihfe  writings  of  bi$toriani;  o«  tar^veHtf  s^  \Nlx€» 
the  oc^p)^  pf  I>elphi  was  a^ked,  whaft  ril^  or  wQ«9bip  wa« 
most  acceptable  lolbegod^?  Those  wbi^h  are  li^gaUy  estir 
bUaked  iki  each  city>  rqplied  tbe  oraole  K  Gven  pimlB^ 
in  those,  ages»  qqiM%  it  seomi^  altow:  salvation,  to  dioM  oC 
n  difieoent  coffununwfl^  The  Bemanst  eomim^j  adoptod 
the  gods  oK  the  eouque^ed  people ;  and  nexer  deputed  ih^ 
attribute  of  dhose  kMcal  and  national  deUies,.  m  whose  tsr^ 
ritories  they  resided.  The  ceUj^ioMAwacaaDdpersecotioiift 
of  the  Egyptiaa  idolaters  are  incleed  aiii  eacepttoa  to.  thisi 
rule ;  but  are  accounted  foe  by  ancjwmt  anilioBS:  fronL  ten^ 
sous  singular  and  remarkable*  Di&t enl)  speeies.of  animala 
were  the  deities  of  the  difierent  sects  among  the  Egyptians  ; 
aod  the  deities  being  in  cantinual  war»  engaged!  their  to* 
tatxkfi  isk  the  /same  contention*  The.  woishippeBs  of  doga 
couUEnol;  long  remaia  ia  peace  with,  dus  adioaseiis:  of  cats  or 
wolves  ^  Qut  where  that  reason  took  not  place,  the  iigypr 
tiaAt  SNpersliiivon  was  not  ao  inoorapatible  aa  is  eon^nenlji 
imagfMd.9  since  we  learn  kom  Herodotus.  %.  tlkat  xexji 
laige  QQUtribtttions  were  giveaby 
wg  t^e:  ^wple  of  Delphi 

The^iDlnJeraiieeof  akooataU  religio<ks.whlcltl»v/&i 
tajifled. Ae  uni^  of  Ood,  i»  as  renarbble.  as  the  coBtoaf^ 
paiQci|dQ  of  polydieiatsi  Tb«,  inphcabk  narrow  spirit  o£ 
the  Jemia  well  kaiipiaai*  Mahometaniam  set  out  with,  stalk 
mpK  Uoo^y  pirinoif^s ;  and.  eves  to  tU8:dagr»  dhsktout 
dainnaiafln^  thou^  not  fine  and  figgot^  tj»  all  other  aedsk 
Aiid  i^  among  ChnstiaBB)  the  Eag^h  and  Sutalt  hsere 

*  Xcnoph.  Memor.  lib.  ii. 
^  Fltttarch  de  Iiid  &  <hin4f.  «  Lib.  u.  tub  fine. 
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embraced  the  principles  of  lolemtfiMi,  this  shtgnlbrity  bAs 
ptoceeded  from  the  steady  resolattbn^of  the  xAsil  mngMtnite, 
in  iippostticm  tx)  the  contititud  eSdmt  «f  prieeil^  and  bigblB. 

The  disciples  of  Zonmster  Av£t  tfve  doors  of  heaven 
against  Idl  but  the  Maoians  \  'SfdHkAng  could  nior^  «b^ 
atmct  die  progress  of  the  Persian  cotiq«leists,  tbun  the  furi*- 
«te  zeal  of  that  nation  against  the  temf^Ies  ted  images  of 
the  Greeks.  And  after  the  overthrow  bf  that  empif^,  Wfe 
£nd  Alexander^  as  a  polytheist^  kniliedfately  rc^stablhhfihg 
the  worship  of  the  BabyloniaiiB)  >iHiith  theii^  former  prlne^, 
as  monotheists,  had  carefully  alk>li8hed^.  Etei)  the  b^ind 
and  deToted  attachment  idt  that  conquisror  lo  the  G^ek 
sttperstition  hindered  not  bat  he  himsdf  sacrificed  ttctdtA^ 
iag  to  the  Bibylonifth  rhes  Md  ceremonies  *. 

So  sociable  is  polytheism^  that  the  utmost  fie^eeness  ami 
antipathy,  whieh  it  meets  with  in  an  opposite  reUgion,  b 
scarcely  able  to  disgust  it,  and  keep  it  at  a  distance.  Avt^ 
gustus  praised  extremely  the  reserve  of  his  grandson,  Caius 
Cassar,  when  this  latter  prince,  passing  by  Jerusalem, 
deigned  not  to  sacrifice  a6cof  ding  to  the  Jewish  law.  But 
for  what  reason  did  Augustus  so  much  approve  of  this  con- 
duct? Only  because  thut  rel)gi66  "vv^b  by  th6  Pagans  es- 
teemed ignoble  and  barbarous^. 

I  may  venture  to  ufiimi,  that  ffew  <$6rrttptt6if^  M  idbla- 
try  and  polytheism  <ir«-  more  pertiieious  to  t6th^  thtth 
this  oorruptioh  of  theiiim  S  when  carried  to  the  ixttat^ 
height  The  human  sacrifices  of  the  Carthaglhfaiis,  Mteki» 
cans,  and  mmiy  bttrbamas  natitm^  ^  scar^^y  exceed  the 
inquisition  and  petsecutioAS  of  Rome  ami  Madrid.    For 

•  Hyde  At  Relig.  r^  P^nrihan. 

»  Arian.  de  Exped.  Ub.  iii     Id.  Ub.  ri'u  «  Id.  ibid. 

'  SuetOD.  in  vita  Aug.  c.  93.  *  Corruptio  optivu  pestima. 

f  See  NoTK  [BBB.] 
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besides  that  the  effusion  of  blood  may  not  be  so  great  in 
the  foimer  case  as  in  the  latter ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the 
human  victims,  being  chosen  by  lot,  or  by  some  exterior 
signs,  affisct  not,  in  so  considerable  a  degree,  the  rest  of 
the  society*  Whereas  virtue,  knowledge,  love  of  liberty, 
are  the  qualities  which  call  down  the  fatal  vengeance  of 
inquisitors,  and,  when  expelled,  leave  the  society  in  the 
most  shameful  ignorance,,  corruption,  and  bondage.  The 
illegal  murder  of  one  man  by  a  tyrant  is  more  pernicious 
than  the  death  of  a  thousand  by  pestilence,  fiunine,  or  any 
undistinguishing  calamity. 

In  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  near  Rome,  whoever 
murdered  the  present  priest  was  legally  entitled  to  be  in- 
stalled his  successor  *.  A  very  singular  institution !  For, 
however  barbarous  and  bloody  the  conunon  superstitions 
often  are  to  the  laity,  they  usually  turn  to  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  order. 


SECT.  X. 

WITH  REGARD  TO.  COURAOK  OR  ABASEMENT. 

From  the  comparison  of  theism  and  idolatry,  we  may 
form  some  other  observations,  whidi  will  also  confirm  the 
vulgar  observation,  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  things 
gives  rise  to  the  worst. 

.  Where  the  Deity  is  represented  as  infinitely  superior  to 
mankind,  this  belief  though  altogether  just,  is  apt,  when 
joined  with  superstitious  terrors,  to  sink  the  human  mind 
into  the  lowest  submission  and  abasement,  and  to  repre- 

*  Str«bo,  lib*  t.     Sutton,  in  Wu  C&L 
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sent  the  monkish  virtues  of  mortification,  penance,  humi* 
lity,  and  passive  sufiering,  as  the  only  qualities  which  at^ 
acceptable  to  him.  But  where  the  gods  are  conceivifd'to 
be  only  a  little  superior  to  mankind,  and  to  have  been^ 
many  of  them,  advanced  from  that  inferior  rank,  w^  tre 
more  at  our  ease  in  our  addresses  to  them,  uid  may  even, 
without  profaneness,  aspire  sometimes  to  a  rivalship  and 
emulation  of  them.  Hence  activity,  spirit,  courage,  mag*- 
nanimity,  love  of  liberty,  and  all  the  virtues  which  aggran- 
dize a  people. 

The  heroes  in  Paganism  correspond  exactly  to  the  saints 
in  Popery  and  holy  dervises  in  Mahometanism.  The 
place  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Hector,  Romulus,  is  now 
supplied  by  Dominic,  Francis,  Anthony,  and  Bene- 
dict. Instead  of  the  destruction  of  monsters,  the  subdu- 
ing of  tyrants,  the  defence  of  our  native  country ;  whip- 
pings and  fastings,  cowardice  and  humility,  abject  submis- 
sion and  slavish  obedience,  are  become  the  means  of  ob- 
taining celestial  honours  among  mankind. 

One  great  incitement  to  the  pious  Alexander  in  his  war- 
like expeditions,  was  his  rivalship  of  Hercules  and  Bac- 
chos,  whom  he  justly  pretended  to  have  excelled ».!  Bra- 
sidas,'  that  generous  and  noble  Spartan,  after- falling  in 
battle,  had  heroic  honours  paid  him  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Amphipolis,  whose  defence  he  had  embraced  ^,  And,  in 
general,  all  founders  of  states  and  colonies  among  the 
Greeks  were  raised  to  tjiis  inferior  rank  of  divinity,  •  by 
those  who  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  labours^ 
•  This  gave  rise  to  the  observation  of  M^chiavel «,  'that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  r^igion,  meaning  the  Catho- 
lic (for  he  knew  no  otlier,)  which  recommend  only  passive 

*  Arian  passim.  »»  Thucyd.  lib.  t.  «  Dkcorsi,  lib.  ti. 
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<Hnini0e  And  wiiferiog^  hud  fmWiiedtb^  ipiiijtiof  joMkiBd^ 
And  liad  fitted  them  for  alai^ry  wd  ^wlijeotiM ;  w  iib<- 
•enwtion  ^tdi  W!0i4d  ciertaiiiljr  ^  ju$t,  m^ve  ffcgi^  not 
jBtnjr  other  Girc»msJiBW)ei  io  h«pim  M«»«t7  wUob  c^^ 
iW  grains  «nd  efaaradier  of  a  reAi^». 

Braaidas  aeued  m  iuome9  and*  b^iog  bit  by  it,  lol  it  |^ 
TAene  m  moikiwff  $o  eoMtemftibkf  said  lie,  Imf  whtU  ma^  be 
mBfi,  ifii  hu»  hu  c<mrage  to  i/ffand  iudf^^  BeUaraiitte  pa* 
tietD%  and  humbly  aHowied^e  floaa  and  otbarXKHona  yer- 
min  to  pray  upon  him.  Wt  shall  have  heaom^  said  he»  la 
r^$figrd  Mf  far  wr  miBkrnigs :  JB§fi  the$e  pfwt  er09kfre9  have 
mitiing  itfi  ihe  ffiffipwfii^  i^  the  prefer  Sudi  diffisr* 

anoe  «s  tber^  {itfwineHa  Ae  maxims  of  a  Oreafc  kerp  and  a 
CatJialic  9aii)t. 


SECT.  XL 

WITH  BSGAM  TO  iNeA3QN  OR  AM^^mn^ 

liwp  is  ;ia9th^r  ^bs^rtati w  to  tha  ^mte  iMirpiM^  aod 

a  quBW  pr^that  d)/8  ^orrnptipii  of  the  t»#st  tbil^  b^;^ 
the  worst.  If  we  examvi^  withput  pr^jiidice,  tba  mmfA 
li^athen  laytbolofy,  jas  cpniMaed  in  the  poets,  'viPe  aball  fNil 
dispover  in  it  any  ^uph  monstroiis  abaurdity  as  we  m9y  at 
if9t  be  apt  to  apprehend*  Wbene  is  the  dificiiJty  m  «b»* 
oeiyiag,  that  the  same  powers  or  principles^  wfaatevier  th^ 
were,  which  formed  this  visible  worldt  men  and^aaioiala, 
prodMG^  also  «  9pe(4ea  of  intelligent  crcyitares»  of  more  re- 
fined substance  and  greater  aathortty  than  the  rest  ?  That 
these  creatures  may  be  capricious,  i^vwgeful,  passionate 

*  PiuU  Apoth.  i>  n^yle^  Article  BuAAixui*. 
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voiwflLmxm$  i^  emily  ^omceiiftd ;  nor  is  mmy  cancnaunnwe 
iDore  fiptf  Jiiooiig  onrselyes)  to  engeaider  such  vioes,  Amm. 
the  Uoenoe  of  absolvte  anthodty.  And,  an  short,  the  whole 
mjf^hologicil  system  is  so  natnral,  diati  in  the  vast  ywtietf 
0[fiaxuat8  attd  worids,  contained  in  this  uniwrse,  it  seems 
more  than  pdmibsUe  that,  sotti&irhere  or  oCher,  it  is  neally 
ciunied  kto  execution. 

The  <chief  i^bjectiofi  io  it  with  x^wti  to  tfiia  planet  m 
that  it  is  not  aseertaiaed  by  any  just  reason  or  authority. 
The  aneieot  tradition,  insitfted  on  by  heathen  priests  and 
theologers,  is  but  a  weak  foundation ;  and  transmitted  also 
such  a  number  cf  contradictory  r^poits,  ^ii[q)orted  ali  of 
(hem  by  equal  aothorily)  that  it  became  absohit^y  impos* 
sible  to  fix  a  preference  amcwgst  them.  A  &w  volmnes, 
therefori^  must  contain  all  the  pdiemical  writm^  of  Pagan 
priests :  And  their  whole  theology  must  oonsii^  more  of 
traditional  stories  and  superstitious  practices  than  of  ph^ 
loac^ical  argument  and  controversy. 

But  where  theism  foams  the  fimdamental  pninciple  of 
any  popalar  gdigiOPy  thtit  tanet  is  so  f^mfoaTBahle  to  somid 
reason^  that  philo^^y  h  tpt  to  tuebrporate  its^  with 
such  a  sy stmn  of  theebgy.  Aiid  if  the  other  dogmas  of 
that  system  be  contained  in  ^  sacred  book,  such  aa  the  Al* 
coraa,  or  be  determined  by  any  disable  audiority,  Hke  that 
of  the  Roman  pontile  speculative  reaaooers  natmraUy  catw. 
xj  on  their  assent,  and  embra<^  a  theory,  which  htts  been 
instilled  into  them  by  their  earliest  educatitm^  and  which 
also  possesses  some  degree  of  consiatenoe  and  unifonnity. 
But  as  these  appearances  are  snre^  all  of  them,  to  prove 
deceitful,  philosophy  will  soon  find  herself  very  uneqiMily 
yoked  with  her  new  associate ;  and  instead  of  regulating 
each  principle,  as  they  advance  together,  she  is  at  every 
turn  perverted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  superstition.     For 
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I  believe,  iadoei]^  that  diere  is  do  tenet  b  all  pi^^aiiism 
which  would  give  so  fair  a  scope  to  ridicuk  as  this  of  the 
real  presence  i  for  it  is  so  absurd,  that  it  eludes  the  force 
of  all  argument  There  are  even  some  pleasant  stories  of 
that  kind,  which,  though  somewhat  profane,  are  common- 
ly told  by  the  Catholics  themseWes.  One  day  a  priest,  it 
is  said,  gave  inadvertently,  instead  of  the  sacrament,  a 
counter,  which  liad  by  accident  faUea  mno^g  the  holy  wa- 
fers; The  communicant  waited  patiently  for  some  time, 
expecting  Ifaat  it  would  dissolve  On  hid  tongue ;  But  &id- 
iag  that  it  still  reittaili^  entire,  be  took  it  off.  Iwisl^  crfed 
be  to  the  pilest,  y^  haoe  not  eommMed  same  nUMtbe :  I 
wM  fvm  have  not  ^ven  me  6cd  Ae  jFaHker :  lie  ie  eo  keati 
tmdiou^Aere  ie v^ ewallouring  tnnL 

A  famous  genecal,  at  thai  time  in  the  Muscovite  service, 
having  come  to  Paris  for  the  recovery  of  his  womids^ 
brought  along  with  him  a  young  Turi^  whom  he  had  taken 
prtsonen  Some  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne^  (who  art 
altogether  as  positive  as  the  dervises  of  €!onstaotJliople») 
thinking  it  a  pity  that  die  poor  Turk  shonld  be^damned 
fiar  want  of  instmction,  solicited  Mnstapha  very  hard  to 
turn  Chrifitian,  and  promised  him,  for  his  encouragement^ 
plenty  of  good  wine  in  this  world,  and  pundise  in  the  next. 
These  allurements  were  too  fxywerfid  to  be  reasted ;  and 
therefore,  having  been  well  instructed  and  catechised^  he 
at  last  agreed  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper. 

The  priest,  however,  to  make  every  thing  sore  and  so^ 
lid,  still  continued  his  instructions,  and  b^an  the  next  day 
with  the  usual  question^  Hono  mang  fods  are  Atre  9  None 
^  oO^  replies  Benedict,  fi)|  that  was  his  new  name.  Howl 
nemaiaUf  cries  the  priest  To  be  Mare,  said  the  honest 
proselyte.  You  have  tMmeatt  along  that  there  islniione 
God:  And yeeierday  I aie  him. 
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Such  ate  the  doctrines  «f  wxt  bretkrei*  the  Cildkifiea. 
But  lo  these  doctviiMB  we  ai^  taaeeustbmed^  tha%  ve  ne^er 
wonder  at  them,  die«^  in  a  liitttpe  age,  k  wiU  pvoha- 
okj  beoone  difficult  t&pemade'  some  natioiis,  that  aoy  hit* 
man^  twoJ^gged  creature  codd  eifer  embvaee  soeb  prin^ 
ei|de8^  And  it  i»  a  tfaousaaid  Uv  onc^  but^  Aese:  naiiepa 
themselves  shall  have somethmg  faUas-' absurd  in  tlieb  own 
areed^  to  which  thej  wjA  giv«'  a  most  imp^ei^  aud  most 
rej^oaa  asseut 

I  lodged  biioe  at  JRansihk  liie  same  botdl  wjpb.au^aiiilNu^ 
ndf^v  irom  Ttmis^  who^having  passed  some  yeara^a)^  Leu- 
d0%  was  f^nambg  home  tlM  wi^  Oae^  day  I  obeerted 
hie  Moorish  -esoeUeBey  cKi^rting  hkoself  Mder  the  pereh, 
with  8iiP?tt}H]i|g(  tfte  splendid  equipages'  that  it<we  fl^ng  r 
wbeR- there  diancedto  pasi»  that  way  some^  Cttpueta^frian^ 
who  hadiMver  seeaa  Turk,  as.h%  en  hiapalFt^  though ae^ 
cttStOBied  to  the  Europeaii  dresses,  had<  never  seen  the 
grotesque  figure  o£  a^  Osgpuein :  And'  there'  is  bo  eupresa* 
iag  tlie  mutual  admilration  with  which  they  inspired  eaok 
othei^  Hud  the  chapluin  of  the  embassy  eoteped  into^a 
dispute  mth  these  FVtqMiseaRs,  iheir  reeiprocat  sunrise' 
had  be«»  of  the  saoie  naturei  Thus*  all  mankind'  stand 
staring  at  oue  another  $•  and  there  is  no-  beating  it  into^ 
their  heads^  tilat  the  turban  o^llle  AfHean  is  not  just  asi 
gpodoraa>bad  a  ihi^ion  as  the  cowl  of  the  Eurepeair.— 
JH>  iSt  a  ewy  kanui  many  said  the  prince  oP  Satlee)  qseahoag 
of  De  ICuyCer^  ftis^^pifyke  u^ere^a  GkrigtSm. 

Row-  can  you  worship  leeka  and  onibns ;  we-  sbelli  sup- 
pose a  Sbrbonnist  tasf^  to^  a  priest  o^  Sais»  If  we  wor* 
ship  themi  replies  the  latter;  at  least,  iwte  do^noti  at  the 
same  time,  eat  them.  Bnt  what  strange  objects  of  adora- 
tion are  cats  and  monkeys  ?  says  the  learned  doctor.  They 
are  at  least  as  good  as  the  relics  or  rotten  bones  of  mar- 
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tyrs,  answers  his  no  less  learned  uitagonist  Are  you  not 
mad,  ti)sists  the  Catholic,  to  cut  one  anolher's. throat  about 
the  preference  of  a  cabbage  or  a  oAcuniber  ?  Yes^.says  the 
p^gan ;  I  allow  it,  if  you  will  confess,  that thoseare  stiU 
madder,  who  fight  about  the  pi^eferoiGe  ailiong  vohunes  of 
sophistry,  teta  thousand  of  whidi  are  not  equal  in  value  to 
one  cabbage  or  cucumber  •• 

Evdiy  bystander  will  easily  judge  (but  unfortunately  the 
bystanders  are  few,)  that  if  nothing  were  requisite  toesta^ 
Uish  ,my  popular  system,  by  exposing  the  absurdities  of 
other  systems,  every  votary  of  every  superstition  could*  give 
a  suflSci^it  reason  for  bis  blind  and  bigotted  attachment  to 
the  principles  in  which  he  has  b?en  educated.  But  with- 
out so  extensive,  a  knowle^^  ooi  which  to  ground  this 'as- 
surance (and  perhaps  better  without  it,)  tk^r^is  not  waat« 
ing  a  sufficient  stock  of  religious  aetl  and  fieuth  aoiong  man- 
kind, Diodorus  Siculus  ^  gives  a  remiirkable  instance  to 
this  purpose,  of  whijch  he  was  hims^  an  ^e-witness* 
While  Egypt  lay  under  the  greatest  tenror  of  the  Roman 
name,  a  l^ionary  soldier  having. inadvertently  been  guilty 
of  the  sacrilegious  impiety  of  killing  a  cat,  the  whole  peo- 
ple ros^  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fury;  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  prince  were  not  able  to  save  hun«  The  senate  and 
people  of  Rome^  I  am  persuaded,  Mi^ould  not  then  have  been 
so  delicate  with  regard  to  their  national  deities.  They 
very  frankly,  a  little  after  that  time,  voted  Augustus  a  place 
in  the  celestial  mansions ;  and  would  have  dethroned  every 
god  in  heaven  for  his  sake,  had  he  seemed  to  desire  it. 
Pr€$ens  dimuThabtiiiur  Avgustm^  says  Horace.  That  is  a 
very  important  point:  And  in  other  nations  and  other 

•  See  Note  [CCC]  •»  lab.  i. 
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ageg>  the  same  circumstance  has  not  been  deeped  aUoger 
ther  uidiffsrent  \ 

Notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  our  holy  re%i€Ci»  says. 
Tully ^,.no  ciime  is  more  common  with  us  than  sacrilege :. 
B«t  was  it  ever  heard  o^ .  thiU;  an  Egyptian  violated  the 
temple  of  a  oal^  an  ibis»  or  t^  crocodile  ?  There  is  no  tor -^ 
tur^  an  .Egyptian  would  no(  i^p^ergo,  says  the  same  au- 
thor in  another  place  ^,  rather  than  injure  an  ibis,  an  aspic, 
a.  cat,  a  do^  or  a  crocodile.  Thps  it  is  s)|riQtly  true  what 
Dryden  observes, 


■^  . ,  J 


^  Of  wfaatso'er  descent  their  godhead  be,  ' 

'  "  Stock,  stone,  or  oth«r  homely  pedigree^ 
"  In  his  defence  his  servBnts  9X9  ju  bold, 
*<  As  if  be  had  been  bom  of  beaten  gold.'* 

Absalom  and  Achitoprbl. 

Nay,  the  baser  the  materials  are,  of  which  the  divinity  is 
composed,  the  greater  devotion  is  he  likely  to  excite  in  the 
breasts  of  his  deluded  votaries.  TbejK  exult  in  their  shame, 
and  mak^  a  merit  with  their  deity,  in  braving,  for  his  sake, 
all  &ie  ridicule  and  contumely  of  his  enemies.  Ten  thou- 
sand Crusaders  enlist  themselves  under  the  holy  banners ; 
and  even -openly  triumph  in  those  parts-  of  their  religion, 
which  their  adversaries  regard  as  the  most  reproachful. 

There  occurs,  I  own,  a  difficulty  in  the  Egyptian  system 
of  theology ;  as,  indeed,  few  systems  of  that  kind  are  en- 
tirely free  from  difficulties.    It  is  evident,  from  their  me- 


*  When  Louis  XIV.  took  on  himself  the  protectioo  of  the  Jesuits'  CoU 
lege  of  CUmiont»  the  society  ordered  the  king's  arms  to  be  put  over  the 
gate,  and  took  down  the  cross  in  order  to  make  way  for  it ;  which  gare 
occasion  to  the  IbUowing  epigram : 

Sustulit  htnc  CaaitM,  posuitque  insignia  Regis : 
Impia  gens,  alinm  nescit  habere  Deum. 
^  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  •  Tusc.  Q^rnt  lib.  ▼. 


/ 
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tbod>  ^  propa^atmi,  tiMt  a  couple  of  cate,  i»  i%  yMOr 
would  stock  a  whole  kingdom ;  and  if  that  vdigiMM  Ten^- 
nKim  weir  8tiH  paid' thorn,  it  wouid,  in  twmty  aaort^  not 
oBl|f  be  eamrinBgypttoindagoddMia^aattiy  wliel 
Pecrorana  sa^FV  was.  the  caseiii'Sonepavli  iiSUsijf  bat  the 
gods  asmst  at  last  eatirdjr  sItefB  the  me%  and  leave  thcB* 
sel¥e9  neither  priests<nor  totaries^  peoaaiiiini^  It  is  pvoba^ 
Uhs^.thaiefefe^  that  this  nisonatiiHi^  dteaaesl^edebraled^jw 
aiitiquii^'  far  pradoiee  and^  sopsd  potieyi  fereseeiiig  saeb 
dangerous  consequences,  reserved  all  their  wenhipftv  die 
full^^own  divinities,  and  used  the  freedom  to  drown  the 
holy  spawn  or  little  sacking,  gods^.  without  ai^,  scsuple  or 
remorse*  And  thus  Aepcactioe  of  waxpiiig  the  tenets  of  re- 
ligion, in  order  to  serve  temporal  interests,  i»  not,  by  any 
means,  to  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of  these  later  ages. 

The  learned  philosopbieaL  Vanta^  discoiimsg.0f  selir 
g^OBi  preteiEida  not  to  deliver  any  tibipg,  bey<»id  gsobabilib- 
ties  aod  iq^^eafaneea:  Siich  was  hi«  goodt  si^qse  and  mt^ 
deoitiQa !  Bift  fbe  pi|ssioea49,i  the  asdous  AugnstUa  iBr 
suite  the  aoble  RoiMn>.entbisi  scepticism' aadfvesBrvc^  and* 
pgafcflaoQ  the  aiest.tbonHigb  belief  dndaasaBanee^..  A  hei^ 
then  poet,  howevei^j  contemporary  with  the  saiiftt,  absufd> 
ly  este^Baa the-reHgious.flgrsttQm  ofi  theilatl^ sofateet  iha& 
even; the: eredulilrjreC  ohildneidw  be aagssi^eouJdB^^ogsiP 
them*  to.  believe  iti^: 

It,  is  strange^  when  mistakes  are  so)  commooj^  to  find 
every  one  positive  and  dogmatical ;  and  that  the  zeal  of- 
ten risesJua  propeitio»tQ»theeRDn.  Jlfooer«nl»cai^^ 
tian,  ef  ea  tempuMey  Judsti  BeBmn  quat  wtotaMr 
bre  ffemtaHa^. 

•  De  (HTitate  Dti,  L  iiiv  e.  17. 
^  ChKum  Rutafi  NbnHisiii  iter,  libb  f .  L  386. 

•  In  vita  AdrUni. 

S 
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If  e^r  there  was  a  natioa  or  a  ,time»  in  tirhich  the  uu^ 
blic  religion  lost  all  authority  over  jDaankiiul,  we  migbt  ex- 
pecty  that  infidelity  ia  Rolnie^  during  the  CicercHiian  i^e, 
would  openly  have  effected  ita  throne^  and  that  Cicerq 
himself,  in  every  qpeedh  aiid  action,  would.  Ij^v^e  ..be^  it^ 
moat  declared  abettor.  But  it  appears,  that,  what^yer 
sceptical  liberties  that  great  man  might  take  iniiis  wri^ 
tings  or  in  philosophical  conversation,  he.  yet  avoided,  in 
the.  common  conduct  of  life,  the  imputatipn  of  d^sm  f^id 
profaneuess.  Even  in  his  own  family,  and  to.  his  wife  Te^ 
rentia,  whom  he  highly  trusted,  he  was  willing  po  appi^ 
a  devout  religioiiist ;  and  there  remains  a.  letter,  addressf 
ed  to  her,  in  which  he  seriously  de^ites  her  to  offin:  sacri^ 
fioe  to  ApoUo  and  jSiScnlapius,  in  gratitude  lor  the  recp^- 
very  of  his  health  *.  -^ 

P(»npey's  devotion  was  mndi  more  sincere :  In  all  hi9 
conduct,  during  the  civil  wars,  he  paid  a  great  regard  (^ 
auguries,  dreams,  and  prophecies  K  Augustus  was  taintt 
ed  with  superstition  of  ev^y  kind.  As  it  is  reported  of 
Milton,  that  his  poetical  genius  nevei^  flowed  with  ease  and 
abundance  in  the  spring ;  so  Augustus  observed,  that  his 
own  genius  for  dreaming  never  was  so  perfect  during  that 
season,  nor  was  so  much  to  be  relied  oh,  as  durii^  the 
rest  of  the  year.  That  great  and  able  emperor  #as  also 
extremely  utaeasy  when  be  happened  to  change  his  shoes^ 
and  put  the  right  foot  shoe  on  the  left  ibofe  S  iLs'sluwtik 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  votaries  xif  the  estahlishod  jsiif 
perstition  of  antiquity  were  as  numerous  in  every  states  i^ 
those  of  the  modern  religion  are  at  present.  Its  inflnence 
was  as  universal,  though  it  was  not  so  great.     As  many 

r  • 

•  Lib.  itv.  epttt.  7.  »  Cicero  de  DiWn.  lib^  il.  C  ^i 

•  Sueton.  Aug.  cap.  90,  91,  92^     Plin.  lib.  iL  cap.  7. 
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people  girt^e  tiieif  itient  to  ity  thoagh  that  tm^at  mm  act 
ieeraingly  to  sMmg^  pttd^  ud  Afimurtm* 

We  nuy  dbBerve,  dMtf»  notirithiiCmidmg  die  dognmtiiaJly 
fanperioiis  B^  of  idl  8l^)e»dtlol^  dM  oaa¥{cti0a  of  tke  ^ 
ligiMbCB,  in  «U  a^>^  ia  moro  afibeted  din  r^ 
()re?«r  i^pro«chefl»  in  mfdegtee^  to  diit  solid  belief  «m1 
persuasion,  which  gorens  us  in  die  common  affiutB  of  life. 
Men  Atore  not  a¥0W)  trm  to  dieir  oiwn  hoart%  diedoaUa. 
winch  dieye&teitiAlM  such  aabjecU:  They  Hdka  a  mo* 
ritofctiplidtfiMii  and  disgiiiae  to  diemaelTas  dMor  ved 
iofid^ly)  l^die  strongest  asaevorsdoDs  and  moat  poaidvo 
b^otry.  Bttt  natnte  fa  too  hard  ftr  all  dwir  eBdeaToitr% 
and  snlfisrs  not  die  obaoare^  glimmering  lights  aflbidodin 
those  shadowy  regions,  to  oqnal  the  strong  isDiireaaioas 
made  by  common  sense  and  by  experience^  The  uamd 
course  of  men's  conduct  bdka  dieir  words,  and  shows,  that 
dieir  assent  in  these  matters  iaaottie  nnacooinitable  opera- 
tion of  die  mind  between  disbelief  a^conncdoiv  batap* 
{nroachi^g  mnoh  nearer  to  the  fiMrlner  thttn  to  the  latter. 

Sinoa^  therefoi^  the  mind  of  man  appears  of  so  looae 
and  unsteady  a  teactore^  that,  even  at  present,  when  §o  m*- 
ny  penons  find  an  intarsst  in  continually  eniployiiig  on  it 
th^  chissel  and  die  hammer,  yet  are  they  not  able  to  ea- 
grave  theological  tenets  with  any  lasting  impressjoi^  how 
mwdi  mora  wumt  diishaTO  been  the  case  in  anriant  tiquoib 
whan  the  retamers  to  the  holy  funodon  were  so  mn^ 
fewer  in  comparison?  No  wonder  diat  die  a|^>earaDoes 
were  dien  very  inoonsistait,  and  that  men,  on  some  occar 
sions,  might  seem  detenmned  infidelsi  and  eneaues  to  the 
eetabliahed  religion,  without  being  so  in  reality;  oi^  |it 
least,  without  knowing  their  own  minds  in  that  pardcular. 

Anodier  cause,  which  rendered  the  andent  rdigions 
much  looser  than  the  modem,  is,  that  the  former  were 
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difkm^  and  ^  Utter  i^^  wyrtiirctf  /  Vf4  ttKi  tra4Mioa  w 
tb«  forvier  w«a  c<ua|4«^  coatrodictor;^  nodi,  on  mmy  oi^ 
Gfi9ioii8»doubtfiil ;  $a  that  k  could  b^  poasiU;  be  redacted 
to  any  staadard  and  oanon*  or  afford  ^ny  det«irwiata  mr«- 
ticles  of  faith.  The  stories  of  the  gods  were  QUBiU^lesfy 
like  the  popish  legends ;  and  though  every  one^  almost, 
believed  a  part  of  these  stories^  y et  no  one  coidd  befieveor 
know  the  whole :  While^  at  the  same  ttfue,  ril  must  have 
acknowledged  that  no  one  part  stood  on  a  better  ^mda- 
tion  thiin  the  rest  The  traditionii  of  diffi^rc^t  ei^es  aipd 
ifiations  were  alao^  oq  mai^F  oiieasionsi  directly  ^ypq^itt ; 
and  no  reeson  Go«dd  he  asfdigned  for  pre^Nrri^g  o^e  ^  the 
other.  And  a^  there  was  an  infinite  nwoher  of  ftoriefb  with 
regard  to  which  tradition  wes  nowise  poeitivei  the  gritda^ 
tion  was  insensible,  from  the  most  fundamental  ariiclas  ef 
fiuth  to  those  loose  and  precarious  Actions.  The  pi^en 
religions  therefore,  ^eemed  to  vanish  like  e  cloud,  when* 
ever  one  approeched  to  it,  and  exemined  it  piecemeals  It 
could  never  be  ascertained  by  any  fixed  dogpaoas  and  iHrin*- 
ciples.  And  though  this  did  not  convert  the  generality 
of  mankind  from  so  absurd  a  faith;  for  when  will  the  peo- 
ple be  reasonable  ?  yet  it  made  them  faulter  and  hesitate 
move  in  maintaining  their  principles,  and  was  even  apt  to 
produce,  in  certain  dispositions  of  mind,  some  practices 
and  opinions  which  had  the  appearance  of  determined  in- 
fidelity. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  fables  of  the  pagan  re- 
ligion were,  of  themselves,  light,  easy,  and  familiar ;  withr 
out  devils,  or  seas  of  brimstone,  or  any  object  that  could 
mueh  terrify  the  imagination.  Who  could  forbear  smi- 
ling, when  he  thought  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
or  the  amorous  frolics  of  Jufiteu  and  Pan  ?  In  this  re- 
qpectf  it  was  a  true  poetical  religion ;  if  it  had  not  ra* 

2  F  2 
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ther  too  much  levity  for  the  graver  kinds  of  poetry^  We 
find  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  modem  bards ;  nor  hare 
these  talked  with  greater  freedom  and  irreverence  of  the 
gods,  whom  they  regarded  as  fictions,  than  the  ancients 
did  of  the  real  objects  of  their  devotion. 

The  inference  is  by  no  means  just,  that,  because  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  has  made  no  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  a  people,  it  must  therefore  have  been  positively  rejected 
by  all  men  of  commcm  sense,  and  that  opposite  principles, 
in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  education,  were  g^ierally  es- 
tablished by  argument  and  reasoning.  I  know  not  but  a 
contrary  inference  may  be  more  probable.  The  less  im- 
portunate and  assuming  any  species  of  superstition  ap- 
pears, the  less  will  it  provoke  men's  spleen  and  indigna* 
tion,  or  engage  them  into  inquiries  concerning  its  foun- 
dation and  origin.  This  in  the  mean  time  is  obvious,  that 
the  empire  of  all  religious  faith  over  the  understanding  is 
wavering  and  uncertain,  subject  to  every  variety  of  hu- 
mour, and  dependent  on  the  present  incidents  which  strike 
the  imagination.  The  difierehce  is  only  in  the  d^rees. 
An  ancient  will  place  a  stroke  of  impiety  and  one  of  su- 
perstition alternately,  throughout  a  whole  discourse  * :  A 
modern  often  thinks  in  the  same  way,  though  he  may  be 
more  guarded  in  his  expression. 

•  WitDflH  this  remarkable  paange  of  Tadtui :  ««  Fnatn  myit^plL^  r*. 
«  rum,  bumananim  casui,  ooelo  terraqtie  prodigia,  et  fulmimim  tTM?"itm,  ct 
'*  futurorum  prmagia,  laeta,  trisda,  ambigtiay  manifeata.  Nee  enim  unqiunn 
<*  atiocioribus  populi  Romani  dadibua,  magiaque  juttis  judidis  approbatum 
**  eit,  noo  efse  cumb  Diia  aecuritatem  nostnm,  ette  ultxmem.**  HiaL  lib.  i. 
Auguatua's  quanel  with  Neptune  ia  an  initanoe  of  the  aame  kind.  Had  iwc 
the  emperor  believed  Neptune  to  be  a  real  beings  and  to  have  dominion  ow 
the  lea,  whate  bad  been  the  foundation  of  his  anger?  And  if  he  believed  it, 
what  madness  to  provoke  still  farther  that  deity?  Hie  same  observation  may 
be  made  upon  Quintilian's  exclamation  on  account  of  the  death  of  hia  dul. 
dren,  lib.  vi.  Frsf. 
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Ludan  tells  us  expressly  %  that  whoever  believed  not 
tlie  most  ridiculous  faUes  of  paganism  was  deemed  by  the 
people  profrne  and  impious.  To  what  purpose,  indeed, 
would  that  agreeable  author  have  employed  the  whole 
force  of  his  wit  and  satire  against  the  national  religion,  had 
liot  that  religion  been  generally  believed  by  his  coimtry- 
men  and  contemporaries  ? 

Livy  ^  acknowledges  as  frankly,  as  any  divine  would  at 
present,  the  common  incredulity  of  his  age ;  but  then  he 
condemns  it  as  severely.  And  who  can  imagine,  that  a  na- 
tional superstition,  Which  could  delude  so  ingenious  a  man, 

•woi|ld  not  also  impose  on  the  generality  of  the  people  ? 

The  Stoics  bestowed  many  magnificent  and  even  impious 
epithets  on  their  sage ;  that  he  alone  was  rich,  free,  a  kin^ 
and  equal  to  the  immortal  gods.  They  forgot  to  add,  that 
he  was  not  superior  in  prudence  and  understanding  to  an 
old  woman.  F€>r  sturdy  nothing  can  be  more  pitiful  than 
the  sentiments  which  that  sect  entertained  with  regard  to 

*  religious  matters;  while  they  seriously  agree  with  the  com- 
mon augurs,  that,  wh^i  a  raven  croaks  from  the  lefi,  it  is 
a  good  omen ;  but  a  bad  one  when  a  rook  makes  a  noise 
from  the  same  quarter.  Panaetius  was  the  only  Stoic  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  who  so  much  as  doubted  with  regard  to 
auguries  and  divinations  c.  Marcus  Antoninus  ^  tells  us, 
that  he  himself  had  received  many  admonitions  from  the 
gods  in  his  sleep.  It  is  true,  Epictetus  ^  forbids  us  to  re- 
^{tod  thelimguage  of  rooks  and  ravens ;  but  it  is  not  that 

**tlie^'d6'  hot  speak  truth  :  It  is  only  because  they  can  fbre- 
t^t  nothing  but  the  breaking  of  our  neck  or  the  forfeiture 
4»f  oari^estate,;  whiph  are  circumstances,  says  he,  that  no- 

-■f  Tfi'      '  .    •  ■  ••.••■ 

•  •.'  .      ■ 

^     >  Fhilojpseudcs. ,  *»  Uh,  10.  cip.  40.  <>  Cicerode  DiTin.  lib.  i. 

cap.  5.  ct  7.  *  lib.  i.  $  17.  •  Ench.  $  17. 
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ime  CDOMMi  «s«  Ilkuft  the  Stoics  joined  a  plulonpiucal 
ei«i]iakkHBl»«ttiigioiisviiper^^  Tbefixveoflfaeff 
dMiid,  t»ei^g  bU  tetned  to  lihe  side  tkf  morals^  udMotitaelf 
la  ttant  «f  trdigMMi  ^ 

FkilD^  ntfodooes  Socrates  sffirmiiig,  dmt  the  tmcotm^ 
tiOD  of  anpiefy  Tflised  against  lum  was  o 
rejecting  such  fables,  as  those  of  S&mxiir's  castratiag  hb 
father  UatAmia^  and  ^uracil's  deArmng  Sdonmir :  Yet 
tn  aiadbsequeot  dialogue  S  Soa'atea  -confiMses  that  the  doe- 
trine  of  d^iODMaUtycf  the  vonl  WBslhereoeiTedopiBioii 
of  die  people,  is  there  here  apyo<MntradictiBn?  Y€s,aoa»- 
ly^  hot  the  cdotsadxtionissotiii  Phto;  it  is  in  the  peo- 
ple^ whose  religious pmc^les  infienend  wee  iHmrnju  com- 
posed ofthe  most  discordant  parts;  espacsaMyaa  4n  aft 
fvtei  euperslUkm  sat  so  eioy  and  li|^  upon  theHi^. 

The  aanw  Cioero,  iviw  nftcaind,  in  hsMm  fiuni^  to  ap 
pesAr  a ^dtvout  TeMgicHnst^  mites  aw  acmple,  inrnfoUic 
oottTt«f  jodieatore,  of  treatii^  the  dcctriaa  nf  m.  Artme 
-stoce  «6  a  vidicidmis  fiMe,  to  which  nobody  oaaU  give  any 
mttoBiiiion^  SaHust  '^  vepnaents  Osssar  na  speBldng  the 
mmtte  language  « tthe  open  aannie  <. 


•  .The  SKtey  IiQwo,  wese  j¥>t  f  utte  orthodox  in  the  estahUsbed  religioo ; 
but  oee  may  see^  from  these  instancesy  that  they  went  a  ^reat  way.  And 
the  people  undoubtedly  went  erery' length. 

*^  £dtyp1m>.  *•  !l%«do.  *  Vlee^Wcm  [IAD.] 

•  ^i^qmwitt,  «capb  ai>  '  aie»beao  flUIHa. 

Juieqal  XSalg^.S^)  audntain  that  there  is  ao  bogr  sr  old  womaa  to  li 
lous  Mfi  to  beUere  the  poets  in  their  accounts  of  a  future  states    Why 
^oesXucrefius  solilgUy  ezsitliis  idftslertor  iin&n^  ttt  VroulhsM  Xenon  7 
Pbiln^fS'  the'l^tfoMsiiy  dFufauBMl^ifVipa  Aeii  n  4Sm  fHa|NfnnA^bfw^pnnaa 
in  Plato  (de  Rep.  lib.  i.),  yHio  while  he  was  yoong  and  healtUhl  coald 
dicule  these  stories ;  but  as  soon  as  he  became  old  aadinSnii»bc|gaB  to  i 
tcrtain  asprehensions  of  their  truth.     This  we  may  obeenre  ncfl  to  be 
usual  even  at  present.  ^ 
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x«Ugiw  hmg  liNwo  upon  tlk  ipMa  f^m^  otb^r  Bfuru 
«ibfved  nor»  dowly  to  lbM»«  A94  it  ws  4n(  fiir^f  tjiniiF 
mm  fifths  MMptjd^  pbUfwvhfiri  tQ  9iwr»  t)w^  tMft^^ 
M  mm  fp/auiitkm  f«  090  t)iw  ^  Af  ^pcUtp  Tbi^>i 
tbemtifl^e  ef  C!9ttomtl|»4M9K»Pi»  ^PWWlg  tb0  ng^ 

^ifeiTP^   H«f)96it^iyk«wiM^/79(«mfff^qrtJ^^ 

ow  0t«kf9to»  wl]idi  ^fTNtt  Miey^  to  Ae  wor^  fri¥ploii/i 

ses;  from  the  goddesses  to  the  nymphs;  fromth^  njmphf 
t^  A#.&imj».iiii4  my^^  l}i\^m/s^  Cm^^  hi>d  em- 
nl^irftii  iKa  aatnr  mfthod  of  rftftsoniritr  *» 

ypwiikf  WM%  tti«fm4^«i^4ff4iW^olHiervabte/dUl^^ 
^nm9i9  betureea  « <m4WQN44  WfMwM  religipi^  ^  |a 
4if<pirtOTfc  «;Mcii<<^  9W9  im  two:  Tk^  ffinnei  is  often 
HK^fenwnil^  1^  Waiting  oidjof Ao^ujititiide  of  storie^ 
w|^^  hom^wfftgmxadim^  wpljr  no  fqprw  abiun%m^ 
4wtfHWtHrtiyf»  fpntmli^tiw;  and  sits  also  S9  easy  and  l^ghf 
W  4im>  fi|iBd%  jtb^  though  it  may  b^  m  i^ersally  re- 
«9iyi9d9  M  huppiMy  makey  no  sgyli  d^qf^  jippwfrion  on  the 


SECT- xm. 

I  T  *  "  ■  f  ' 

.  nMM»Mu»iaif«miiOTO.»miii 

The  prjiqary  rdigipp  of  mankind  arisen  chiefly  from 
igcii  anxious  fear  of  future  eyent^ ;  aad  what  ideas  wi}!  na^ 
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tttndly  be  entertained  of  invisible,  unknown  po#en,  while 
iheh  ke  tindetf  dSymal  apprehensions  of  any-kind,  may  eadly 
be  cMickri^^l  'Eh^tiry  image  of  fengeanee^  severity,  crael- 
ty,  and  hialioe^  must  occvr,  and  mast  augment  the  gfaastli- 
ness  !and  fao^rfcn^r  which  oppresses  the  amaaed  rel%ionist. 
A  panic  having  once  seized  the  mind,  the  active  fancy  stSl 
ftither  multiple  the  objects  of  terror:  whilethatprofennd 
dttribiess,  of,  what  is  worse,  that  glimmering  light,  with 
which  we  are  environed,  represents  the  s{)^tres*of  divinity 
mider  the  most  dreadfhl  appearances  imaginable.  Andno^ 
idea  bf  perverse  wickedn^n  can  be  framed,  i^ch  those 
terrified  devotees  do  Xiot  readfly^  without  scruple,  qiply  to 
their  deity.  • 

'  'This  app^rs  the  natural  state  of  reli^on  wheh  surveyed 
in  one  light  But  if  we  consider,  on  the  other  hamd,  liiat 
si^irit  of  praise  and  eldogy  which  necessariljr  has  place  in 
iftll  religions,  and  whidi  is  tke  consequence  of  these  very 
^tot^  we  mtist  eipect  a  quite  contrary  system  of  theolo- 
^  to  prevail.  Etrery  Thtiie,  eve^  eftoeltence,  ttrast  be  as- 
^HbM'to'tUe  IKvinity,  add  no  exaggeration  win  be  deem- 
I^lli^teetitt6^read)  those  peifectionswilfi#bieh'he is  «i^ 
-ddW^d;  -'^hbt^er  stTkin^  6f  panegyric  tm  be  iii%Mted, 
iiit  4UiJh^tateiy^etbbl^ed,'  Wiiht>ti^t:6inrUthig  my  al^ 
ments  or  phenomena :  It  is  eiiteMed  a  Mfllcientt;6ftfiniia> 
tion  of  them,  that  they  give  us  more  magnificent  ideas  of 
the  divine  object  of  o9irj^i's|up.  md  adoration. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of  contradiction  between  the 
diflcfttiftipri&ciple^'rf  human  natojUe'whidlv  emartlmo 
ligion.  Oul^tietttfiMltttlrrorrpt^dSMtith^fndtiiMiof  a 

us 
influence 
of  these  opposite  prmciples  is  various,  according  to  the 
different  sitdKiioh  ^f  the  Inlttan  iitodbrktanding. 
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In  very- barbarous  and  ignorant  nafioiis,  sochaa  the 
Africans  and  Indians,  nay  even  the  Jf^Muaese,  who  can  form 
no  extensive  ideas  of  power- and  knowledge,  worship  may 
be  paid  to  a  being  whom  they  confess  to  bewieked  and  de- 
testable ;  though  they  may  be  cautious,  perhaps,  of  pro- 
nouncing tbis  judgment  of  him  in  public,  or  in  his  teoiple, 
where  he  may  be^supposed  to  hear  their  reproaches. 

Such  rude  imperfect  ideas  of  the  Divinity  adhere  Iob^ 
to  all  idolaters ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the 
Greeks  themselves  never  got  entirely  rid  of  them.  It  is 
remarked  by  Xenophon  %  in  praise  of  Socrates,  that  this 
philosopher  assented  not  to  the  vulgar  opiaion,  whidi  sup- 
posed'the  gods  to  know  some  thii^s,  and  be  ignorant  of 
otilers :  He  maintained,  that  they  knew  otery  thing ;  what 
was  dcme^  said,  or  evm  thought  But  as  this  #as  a  straon 
of  philosophy  ^  much  above  the  conception  of  his  country- 
men, we  need  not  be.  surprised,  if  very  firankly,.  in  thdr 
books  and  ooliveitetitxi,  they  Uamed  the  deities  whom^hey 
worshipped  in  their  tonples.  It  is  observable,  that  Heto^ 
dottis,  inpiuticular,  scruples  not,  in  many  passages,-  to  as- 
cribe emy  to  the  gods ;  'a sentiment,  <^ell others,  thembst 
liMA>le  to  a-mean  anddeviUsb  naturiei » •  l?he  paga&hyrans^ 
h6i^feiM^'  MBig^tt  piihlitjfivorship,'  editained  ttothmg  but 
ieplthets  of  praiirts^  civeit  while'  the  actionli  •asoribed  to  the 
-godsw^etberaostbaitmrousoiid  detestable.  WhenTi- 
m^th^fM^mte  )^  redc^^ii  hyttw^  DImha^  in^  whitib^he 
etonibeytft^  with* t&ei'gte«t0sv  ^ttk^{^  bU'  ih^iUrdoM  and 
atinbtitt^  oiFtthiit>oniiiI^  'dqsHdous-  gbdddds  :^fJlftyoi(Mr 

^  It  was  considered  among  the  aadents  as  a  yery  extraordinary  pU^ 
fophical  paradox,  that  the  presence  of  the  gods  was  not  confined  to  the  hea^* 
▼ens,  but  was  extended  every  where ;  as  we  learn  from  Ludan.  HenM^ 
Hmmithe De $eeiit*  "  '  '^" 
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dtittaMBT*  Mid  ABA  DKfliBla  Amomm  Jiidk  bm  Am  dtUtt  lofeMR 
lim  fiiriiniifti  * 

But  M  neii  £vtber  a»l(  ibev  idefi  of  dMur  dWi^^  U 
it  tfceir  nociwof  JwpofrffrMdlnovk^         notcf  hv 
gogdiww,  wUflh !« inpiv^fid^    0»  tb^  cgotiwy,  ia  pn><- 
{wrtm  to  die  flivpoMdf xlwt  of  bi0  0cifn(»  i«i4mt}uw^ 
their  jenron  XMtoMUjr  togUKWif;  white  th«gr  Mw^  A«t 
lo  fecmqr  «m  cOMtal  dien»  fipm  Up  amitiQ]r«  imd  that 
«v«  A»  imMMt  MMiiep  i^ili  w  bnwt  Ite  9pm  t^^ 
Tbqr  iQMttfiw  be  oiir^  ikA  to  ft^ 
sntoCbhMMtnd4mppiY4^       Mmift^fPplMff^ 
xMiihflMMy  Mftocgiu    Am^  why^  idmr  clmni7  WfN«)i^ 

MOMi  fnahft'thniii  Atccihift  to  hifli  rnraiHiriity  of  ^MMMJngJ^  which* 

k  hiuMo  oraitovmi  wpi»ld  )iH»  higUy  bliw^  4iqr  mi«t 
ilfll  A&ct  to  pim^  wd  adsum  *4t  oondMiat  in  tb^  ot)i^ 

fdrlhat  ppj^iilar  ivlji^ans  im  miUr>  ii&  titN^.^wPW^w of 

thiiraMiff<^Yiiliiar  yateiifiikaiBttBieftofdnDMMuaDi:  uidtlM 

Ughflr^MQriiCMU^  in  powtir  «d  JmowM^  th» 
]optr»  of  oMinie^  i#  h«  d^wapod  ki  gpodMip  md  l>W9vor 
kMo;  whiitiiifNr<^UietioffmiMiiMybf  b^^ 

ho  fidi#»  sMdMipi  Af  aouM  oj^wimi  But  Mdoog  imbp 
Moltfil  ittliiitiMttfi  thr  imiahtti  iliftlf  oflBtmeti  a  kiiMl  of 

9MMMK4  iwtillflilldlgWfliltJiWiWttiHitpBOWMiWitbilP 

inward  atrng^  flggranrte*  all  the  other  teiTon^  by  iHiich 
Acw  mliapBy  netiam  toiMwiaUliott  are  fiv  ever  baimt- 


■ii»  » 
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Lociaa  *  obserres^  that «  yomgmaii,  whoTeftdsdielus* 
lory  of  dM  gods  IB  Homcror  Hmod,  and  finds  their  fi»* 
tions,  wars,  mjositice,  iacesl,  adidterj,  and  other  immonu- 
lities  so  highlj  oelebnuted,  is  much  surprised  aftermrdsy 
when  he  ooines  inlo  llie  wotM,  %o  observe  timt  ponishiiieiits 
areby  lawfnflfieled  on  the  same  actions,  which  he  had  been 
tanght  to  ascribe  to  superior  beings.    Tlie  oontradiction 
is  stil.periiaps  stronger  between  the  repreaenftalions  f^wn 
ns  hj  some  later  rdigpons  and  onr  natural  ideas  of  go- 
neroeitj,  leni^,  inpartudkj,  food  justice }  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mulliplied  terrors  of  these  religions,  the  bar- 
bmxmsconceptioHsofthe  ^Bfinitj  arenmkqriiedi^mini  ^ 
Nctihong  t»n  preserre  uBtainted  the  genune  pmri^es  of 
mends  in  our  judgmentt  of  human  eondaet,  but  Ae^abso- 
lilte  neoessitj  of  these  principles  to  the  ejustenee  -of  seeie* 
trf .    If  common  conoqydon  can  indulge  (Mrinces  in  e  sjfs* 
tern  of  ethics,  eomewhat -diierent  itom  ihat  wtnch  dhorid 
legidate  ^rivEte  persons,  how  uiuch  more  those  superior 
%eii^s,  wliose  attributes,  ^ews,  and  nature,  are  so  totally 
tnAnown  to  us?  Amf  tuperk  smijura*.    The  gods  harre 
maxims  of  justice  peculiar  to  ihemsdres. 


sECJT.  xrt^. 


BAD  INFLUENCB  OF  POPULAB  RXXIGIOM8  oi  SStOllAifhr. 


^&Hii  the  vttemiGfn  of  such  bds  t^ffte  hainan  natniieHbe  db- 
ject  dMhihr  faqritfy.  *ft1s  celtun,  that  in  en97'tdi%ron» 
VowcrtCTsdbBme  the  v^iM'tfeftififiMlvbidi  it'^^tfUls 


^Qcjoiiuuitia. '       ^  See  No»  (£££.]       « Wd  MstMA.  lib.  ii.  501. 
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divinity,  ioaoy  of  tbevotariesy  p^baps.  the  greatest  iiuln- 
bw,  will  still  seek  the  ditine,  favour,  nt)t  by  vfartue  and  good 
moralfl^  which  alone  can  be  acceptable  to  a  perfect  being, 
but  either  by  fnvoloiis  observances,  by  Intemperate  zeal,  by 
rapturous  ecstades,  or  by  the  belief  of  mysterious  and  ab- 
surd opinions.  The  least  part  of  the  iSddefer,  as  well  as  of 
the  AnMsifcA,  consists  in  precepts  of  morality ;  and  we 
may  also  be  assured,  that  that  part  was  always  the  least  ob- 
seryi$d  and  regiM^ed.  When  the  old  Romans  were  attack- 
ed with  a  pestilence,  they  never  ascribed  their  sufieringg  to 
their  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance  and  amendment. 
They  never  thought,  that  tjbey  were  the  general  robbers 
of  the  world,  whose  ambition  and  avarice  made  desolate 
the.  c^artfa,,  and  reduced  opulent  nations  to  want  and  beg- 
gmy..  They  only  created  a  dictator  S  in  order  to  drive  a 
nail  i|ito  a  door ;  and  by  tb^t  means,  they  thought  that 
|dl$gr  i^9ji  sufficiently  appeased  their  incensed  deity. 
..In  ti^^ffBUp  o^e  fiiction  forming,  a  conspiracy,  barbari- 
qasly  and  treacherously  assassinated  seven  hundred  of 
fheir  fellow-citizens;  and  carried  their  fury  so  fiir,  thai, 
one  miserable  fugitive  having  fled  to  the  temple,  they  cut 
off  his  hands,  by  which  he  clung  to  the  gates,  and  carry* 
ing  him  out  of  holy  ground,  immediately  murdered  him* 
Bytkis  impkiiff  says  I^erodotus '',  (not  by  the  other  many 
cruel  assassinations)  they  ojfended  tke  gods,  and  anUraciui 
OH  inexDuxbk  ottUL 

Nay,  if  we  should  suppose,  what  never  happens,  that  a 
.  populm*!  r;^ion  were  found,  in  which  i^  was  eiqpresslj  de- 
.Cflfo^  tbftt  noljMifgibut  moralily  c^uldgiain  the.divine  fi^ 
j^j  ifaiiprd^i;o^prjestsweie/ipstit}^ 
pfHWioi^.  in  df^ly  sermoivJ^  ap^  witif  i(|f,%^  of  persua- 
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sion;  yet  so  inveterate  are  the  people's  prejadices,  that, 
for  want  of  some  other  superstition,  they  would  make  the 
very  attendance  on  these  sermons  the  essentials  of  religion, 
rather  than  place  them  in  virtue  and  good  morals.  The 
sublime  proline  of  Zaleucns's  *  laws  inspired  not  the  Lo- 
crians,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  with  any  sounder  notions  of 
the  measures  of  acceptance  with  the  deity,  than  were  fami- 
liar to  the  other  Greeks. 

This  observation,  then,  holds  universally :  But  still  cme 
may  be  at  some  loss  to  account  for  it.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  people  every  where  degrade  their 
deities  into  a  similitude  with  themselves,  and  consider  them 
merely  as  a  species  of  human  creatures,  somewhat  more 
potent  and  intelligent.  This  will  not  remove  the  difficulty. 
For  there  is  no  man  so  stupid,  as  that,  judging  by  his  na- 
tural reason^  he  would  not  esteem  virtue  and  honesty  the 
most  valuable  qualities  which  any  person  could  possess. 
Why  not  ascribe  the  same  sentiment  to  his  deity  ?  Why 
not  make  all  religion,  or  the  chief  part  of  it,  to  consist  in 
these  attainments  ? 

Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  say,  that  the  practice  of  morali- 
ty is  more  difficult  than  that  of  superstition,  and  is  there- 
fore rejected.  For,  not  to  mention  the  excessive  penances 
of  the  BrachmanB  and  Takpoins  s  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Bikamadan  of  the  Turks,  during  which  the  poor  wretches, 
for  many  days,  often  in  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  and 
in  some  of  the  hottest  climates  of  the  world,  remain  with- 
out eating  or  drinking  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun ; 
this  Rhamadanj  I  say,  must  be  more  severe  than  the  prac- 
tice of  any  moral  duty,  even  to  the  most  vicious  and  de- 
praved of  mankind.  The  four  lents  of  the  Muscovites, 
and  the  austerities  of  some  Boman  CatkoKc$^  appear  more 

*  To  be  found  in  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  zii. 
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disagreeable  dian  meekDCM  and  beBev<iieiiee«  Ie  abort, 
all  virtiie^  when  men  are  leoonciled  to  it  by  eirer  m  little 
practice^  is  i^^reeable:  AU  awpentitioii  is  for  «ver  odma 
and  burdeiiaome. 

Periiaps  the  fioUowing  aceotwt  maj  be  reoeiTed  as  a  true 
solation  of  the  diffioilty.  The  duties  whieh  a  man  per* 
forma  as  a  friend  or  pafeot,  seam  merely  Mring  to  his  he<* 
nefiurtor  or  children ;  nor  can  he  be  wanting  to  these  dtt<- 
ties,  without  breaking  thiMgk  aU  the  ties  of  natote  and 
niondi^.  A  strong  inetination  may  prempt  him  to  the 
performance:  A  sentiment  of  carder  and  m<Hral  obligatian 
joins  its  force  to  these  natural  ties :  And  the  whole  mai^ 
if  truly  virtuous,  is  drawn  to  his  duty  without  any  ^8mt 
or  endeavour.  Even  withregard  to  the  virtues  which  lore 
more  Austereb  And  more  founded  on  reSeetiom  such  aa  pnb- 
lie  spirit)  fflial  duty,  temperance,  or  int^ty ;  the  manil 
obUgation^  in  our  apprebension,  removes  all  pretmisioB  lo 
religious  merit ;  aod  the  virtuous  xronduct  is  deemed  no 
more  than  what  we  owe  to  society  and  to  ourselves.  In  att 
this,  a  superstitious  man  finds  nothing  wlMch  he  has  pro- 
perly performed  for  the  sake  of  this  deify,  or  which  can 
peculiarly  recommend  him  to  the  divine  fovour  and  pro- 
tection. He  considers  not,  that  themost  genuine  method 
of  serving  the  Divinity  is  by  promoting  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures.  He  still  looks  out  for  some  more  immadiale 
service  of  ihe  Supreme  Being»  in  (urder  to  aUay  Aose  ter- 
mrs  with  which  be  is  haunted.  And  any  practice  reoom- 
mended  to  him,  which  either  serves  to  no  purpose  in  Uh, 
or  <^ni  the  strongest  violence  to  his  natural  incUnatioos; 
thii^  practipe  he  wiU  the  more  readily  embrace^  on  account 
of  those  very  eireumslanoes  which  should  make  him  abso- 
lutely rqea  it.  It^seems  the  more  purely  religious,  be- 
cause it  proceeds  from  no  mixture  of  any  other  motive  or 
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coDflderation*  And  if>  for  its  sake^  he  facrifioes  orach  of 
hliiea$e  andqaiet^  his  ^daini  of  neiit  appeort  stiU  to  rise 
upon  him  in  piopoilion  to  Ae  aeal  andderolion  which  he 
discoYcrs.  In  restoring  a  loan,  or  paying  a  dskt,  his  di* 
vinity  is  nowise  beholden  to  him;  because  these  acts  of 
jBstioe  are  what  he  was  bound  to  perform,  and  what  many 
would  have  pevfermed,  were  there  no  god.  in  the  universe* 
But  if  he  &st  a  day,  or  give  himself  .a  sound  whiqpping ; 
thb  has  a  direct  reference)  inhisopinion,  to  theserviceof 
Ood*  No  odier  motive  could  engage  him  to  subh  austfr- 
rtties.  By  these  distinguished  marks  of  devotion  he  has 
now  acquired  the  divine  favour;  and  may  eaqpect^  in  re- 
compence,  protection  and  safisty  in  this  world,  and  e|emal 
hapfriness  in  the  next 

Hence  the  greatest  mmes  have  been  found,  in  many  in- 
stances, compatiblewith  a  superstitions  piety  and  devoticm: 
Hence  it  is  justly  regarded  as  unsafe  to  draw  uxy  certain 
inference  in  fiivour  of  a  man's  morals  from  the  fervour  or 
strictness  of  his  leligious  exercises,  ev^i  though  he  himself 
beOive  them  dneere.  Nay,  it  has  beoi  observed,  that  en* 
omities  of  the  blackest  dye  have  been  rather  $fi  to  pro- 
duce  supersdtious  terrors,  and  increase  the  religions  pas- 
sion* Bomilcar  having  formed  a  conspiracy  for  assassina- 
ting at  once  the  whole  senate  of  Carthage  and  invading 
theliberties  of  his  country,  lost  the  opportunity  tuna  a  con* 
tinnal  legard  to  omens  and  prophedes*  TktmwhQmmhr^ 
iok$  lis  fno&i  cfitrinol  ^Bid  wwti  iiai^TfDm  eiilffjpwisss  w^ 

remarks  on  this  occasion.  Their  devotion  and  spiritual 
faith  rise  with  thenrfears.  Catilkiewasnotcontsntefl^Tfiib 
lihe  established  deities^  and  raoeived  rites  of  the  niitional 

•  IKod  Sic.  lib.  it. 
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religion:  His  anxious  terrors  made  him. seek  Dew.inven-« 
tions  of  this  kind^,  whidi  be  never  probably  had  dieamed. 
oi^  had  he  reraamed  a  good  citizen,  and  obedient  to  the. 
laws  of  his  country. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  after  the  commission  of 
cximes,  there  arise  remorses  and  secret  horrors,  which  give 
no  rest  to  the  mind,  but  make  it  have  recourse  to  religioiui 
rites  and  ceremonies,  as  expiations  of  its  o£fences.     What* 
ever  weakens  or  disorders  the  internal  frame  promotes  the 
interests  of  superstition :  And  nothii^  is  mc»e  destructive 
to  them,  than  a  manly,  steady  virtue,  which  either  pre* 
serves  us  from  disastrous  meknclu^y  accidents,  or  teaches 
us  to  bear  them.     Daring  such  calm  sunshine  of  the  miod, 
these  spectres  of  false  divini^  never  make  their  appear- 
ance.    Oh  the  other  hand,  while  we  abandon  ourselves  to 
the  natiii'al  undisciplined  suggestions  of  our  timid  and 
anxious  hearts,  every  kind  of  barbarity  is  ascribed  to  the 
Sdpreme  Being,  from  the  terrors  with  which  we  are  aigi- 
tated ;  an^  every  kind  of  caprice,  from  the  mediods  whidi 
we  embrace  in  order  to  appease  him.    BmharUj^  cqmoe : 
these  qualities,  however  nominally  disguised,  we  may  uoi* 
versally  observe,  form  the  ruling  character  of  the  Dei^  in 
popular  religions.  Even  priests,  instead  of  ccMrrecting  these 
depraved  ideas  of  mankind,  have  often  been  fbmid  ready 
to  fester  and  encourage  them.     The  more  tremendous  the 
divihity  is  r<g;presented,  the  mcM»  tame  and  snbmiasive  do 
menl>ecome  to  his  ministers:  And  the  more  unaceountr 
able  the  measures  of  acceptance  required  by  him,  the  more 
necessarydoesit  become  to  abandon  our  natural  reason,  and 
yield  to  their  ghostly  guidance  and  direction.  Thus  it  may 
be'alldwed,  that  the  artifices  of  noien  aggravate  oar  natural 
infirmities  and  follies  of  this  kind,  but  never  originally  be- 

•  Cic.  Cadi.  i.  Sallust  de  BeUo  CatiL 
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get  tliem.  Their  root  strikes  deqper  into  the  mndf  and 
springs  from  the  essential  and  uniTersal  properties  of  bvH 
man  nature. 


SECT.  XV, 

GXNBRAL  COROLLARY* 

Though  the  stupidity  of  men,  barbarous  and  uninstmct* 
ed^  be  so  great^  that  they  may  not  see  a  so^erdgn  Author 
in  the  more  obvious  works  of  nature  to  which  they  are  so 
much  familiarized;  yet  it  scarcely  seems  possible,  that  any 
one  of  good  understanding  should  reject  that  idea»  wheR 
once  it  is  suggested  to  him.  A  purpose^  aninteHtiont  a 
desig%  is  evident  in  ev^ry  thing;  and  when  our  compre. 
hension  is  so  &r  enlarged  as  to  contemplate  the  first  risft 
of  this  visible  system,  we  must  adopt,  with  the  strongest 
eimviction,  the  idea  of  some  inteltigqnt  cause  or  author. 
TI^  uniform  maxims,  too^  which  prevail  dirongbout  the 
whole  frame  of  the  universe,  naturally,  if  not  neceisariljv 
lead  us  to  conceive  this  intelligence  as  singlq  and  undi"? 
vided,  where  the  prejudices  of  education  oppose  not  so 
reasonable  a  theory.  Even  the  contrarieties  of  nature^ 
by  discovering  then^selves  every  wbere^  become  prooSi  of 
some  consistent  plan,  and  establish  one  single  purpose  or 
intoitiony  however  inexplicable  and  inconqnrehensible. 

Good  ai^  ill  are  universally  intermingled  and  confound* 
ed|  happiness  and  misery,  wisdom  and  folly,  virtue  and 
vice»  Nothing  is  pure  and  entirely  of  a  piece.  All  ad- 
vantages are  att^ed  with  disadvantages. .  An  universal 
compensation  prevails  in  all  conditions  of  being  and  ex-« 
istence.    Anditisnot  possible  for  us,  by  our  most  chime^ 

VOL.  11.  2  a 
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^iodi4ruiMs,  to  iiiMin  tli|i  ideaof  lEkstt^ 
gcttier  deskable,.  The  iinii^U  iof  Jifc^  accxidKng  to  1^ 
poet's  fiction,  are  always  mixed  from  the  vessels  am  eack 
hand  of  Jupiter:  Or  if  any  cup  be  presented  altogether 
pure,  it  is  drawn  only,  as  .thej»amej)oet  tells  us,  from  the 
left-handed  vessel. 

The  more  exquisite  any  good  is,  of  which  a  small  ^lecU 
men  is  afforded  us,l)ie  sharper  ts  the  evil  allied  to  it ;  and 
few  exceptions  are  found  to  this  uniform  law  of  nature. 
The  mort  qwighdy  wit  fabrdieiB  on  maidnfss;  tibe  highest 
•fiiiiiolis  ^jof-  pradwe  Am  i4M|>«rt»Biaii(iM>lyj  the  miMH 
miMriiig  yloasttfes  itMJAteudedvrith  themoationMl  Ubm 
fade  Mid  ^g«i9tt  th»mf;|fit£attetiilg^]ppBiiiake.iri^At 
the  m^fifmft  disappbiatmeiitk  Ahd»  il&  genoraa^  no  eouiM 
df  jyfe  hassuok  arfstj  <fqr  happiodM  i&  iM  to  be  ditemed 
of)  fat&e  tempenmeand  iiioderai|«^  jwhich  TOain<)aiii%  9b  fe 
aa  peasible^  a  m^ocri^,  aad  a  ]KJmSL:oi.  JmusKtmbUky^  id 
€vei;y  Ibitig^  \  ..  .*    J 

As  the  good,  the  gteeX,  the  niblimei,  dK  ravishmgy  ooe 
fotaid  emi&eB%  in  th#  gemiine  prindpks  of  thrinrry  M 
may  be  espedted,  from  the  analogy  of  nature^  that  the  6oai^' 
die  absuvd,  the  mean,  the  terrifying^  wili  be  eqofeiHy  dk^ 
eoveiod  in  reiagi<»ttB  fictions  and  chimerae* 
.  The  univenal  prcpeftsi^y  to  believe.in  ioviiiUe,  ittlelii* 
gent  power,  if  not  an  original  kietinct^  being  m:  least  a.g^ 
nend  mtteodaot  of  human  nature,  maybe  Mmaideied  «e  » 
kind  of  mark  or  stansp,  which  the  Pivine  workaian  has  set 
upon  luB  work ;  end  nothjog  ^rely  can  more  dignify  man- 
kiad,  than  to.  be  thus  seleeted.j|om  all  either  poite  of  lh» 
efeation,  and  tq  bear  {he  image  or  impvesskm  of  the  aoi^ 
versal  X^reator.  But  consult  this  image  as  it  e|ipeera  iff 
Ao'popii)«arrciigio«Md' the  world.  How  ii  the  Doi^.die^ 
%&ired  in  oor  representations  of  hltn  I  What  d^rioe^  nW 


•  T 


IOIDV4  Wl 


ia  he  degrfided  eveli  Movrtti«  disracter iAifc&  %ne jii«d3 
iMteHdlf,  fa  bMbmciD  li&9  Iknribe  tbr  s  iMli  df  senid  ttid 

.   Wlilit«iobfeprmiegftiiikofli|i|iaDiMaH^ 
the  knolrladge  of  the  ^nprenie  fiemg;  anfli^tn  tho  mh 
U^  woi'ks  of  nature^  bee&abied  toqrfer  aosuUhlne  a]>fln« 
tiple  M  hft  siqpreme  Creator  ?  Bii*  titra  ife  Mvc^ 
»e^L    %im5y  ittost  nations  cod  most  agte.    Btwrnatf 
«hei«ligkwspriiieipks'«^^  fadl^  jirevaiUdia  ite 

world.  Yo«wttiacarod7l»peMiadaaifaatll»y«rekni^^ 
tkh|glnieaidtia#i'adi«aikiit  OrperfaapelriiiihegintiaMi 
more  as  the  plagmime  ^srluntfet  of  nuMkeya  in  hmd 
alMip^  tliaii  the  segien%  poBiti»g»  skfwoliffri  njat^^paiipiia 
rfaheilijfiwhodip>igflihi|Mielfi»iA 

H^  Iht  t«r1ii4  ptiAattatiaot  4sf  til  «i^  liatiilagai) 
eertam  as  their  rdigioos  tenets.  Examine  their  lives :  Yon 
will  scarcely  iimk  that  they  repose  (he  smallest  confidence 
in  them. 

The  greatest  and  truest  zeal  gives  us  no  security  against 
hypocrisy :  The  most  open  impiety  is  attended  with  a  se« 
cret  dread  and  compunction. 

No  theological  absurdities  so  glaring  that  they  have  not 
sometimes  been  embraced  by  men  of  the  gr^test  and  most 
cultivated  understanding.  }f  o  religious  precepts  so  r^o* 
rous  that  they  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  most  volup^ 
tnous  and  most  abandoned  of  men» 

]Sfm>rmeeutkemoiher(fdevoiumi  a  masdm  that  is  pro^ 
verbial,  and  confirmed  by  general  ezp^ence.  Look 
out  for  a  people  entirely  destitute  of  religion ;  If  you  find 
them  at  all,  be  assured  that  they  are  but  few  degrees  re* 
moved  from  brutes. 

What  so  pure  as  some  of  the  morals  included  in  some 
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theological  systems?  Whtit  socormpt  as  some  of  thept^j 
iices  to  which  these  S3rstems  give  rise? 

The  comfortable  views^  exhibited  by  the  belief  of  fiito* 
rity,  are  ravishing  and  delightful.  But  how  qoickly  va^ 
Dished  on  the  iqppearance  of  its  terrors,  which  keep  a  more 
firm  and  durable  possession  of  the  human  mind ! 

The  whole  is  a  riddle^  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  mys-r 
tery*  Doub^  uncertainty,  suspense  of  judgment,  appear 
the  only  result  of  our  most  accurate  scrutiny  cpnceming 
this  subject.  But  such  is  the  frailty  of  human  reason,  tiod 
such  the  irresistible  conta^on  q£  opinion,  that.eveli 
deliberate  doubt  could  scarcely  be  nphdd ;  did  we 
large  our  view,  and  opposing  one  species  of  superstition  to 
anoiher,.  set  ihem  a-quarrelling ;;  yrhite  we  ourseLves,  ^xtf 
ling  iheif  fiury  and  contention,  happily  make  our  escapo 
into  the  calm,  though  obscure,  regions  of  philosophy. 


• 


NOTES 


TO  THE 


SECOND  VOLUME. 


NOTE  [A.]  p.  20, 


It  IB  probable  tbat  no  more  was  meant  by  thoae^  who  denied 
innate  ideas^  than  that  all  idea*  were  eopiea  of  onr  impreMiom ; 
thoD^  it  must  be  confeaeedy  that  the  terms  which  they  em- 
ployed were  not  chosen  with  such  caution^  nor  so  exactly  de- 
finedy  as  to  prevent  all  mistakes  about  their  doctrine.  For  what 
is  meant  by  innaie  f  If  innate  be  eqniyalent  to  natoral,  then  all, 
the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the  mind  must  be  allowed  to  be. 
innate  <nr  natural,  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  htter  word» 
whether  in  opposition  to  what  is  uncommon,  artificial,  or  miia-. 
culousr    If  by  innate  be  meant  contemporary  to  our  birth,  the. 
dispute  seems  to  be  frivolous ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire 
at  what  time  dunking  begins,  whether  before,  aty  or  after  our, 
birth.    Again,  the  word  idea  seems  to  be  commonly  taken  in 
a  very  loose  sense  by  Locke  and  others ;  as  standing  for  any  of 
our  perceptions,  our  sensations  and  passions,  as  well  as  thoughts. 
Now,  in  this  sense,  I  should  desire  to  know  what  can  be  meant 
ky  asserting,  that  self-love,  or  resentment  of  injuries,  or  the  pas- 
sion between  the  sexes,  is  not  innate  ? 

;  But  admitting  these  terms,  impressions  and  iikaSf  in  the  sense* 
above  explained,  and  understanding  by  imuUe  what  is  original 
or  copied  from  no  precedent  perception,  then  may  we  asserti 
that  all  our  impressions  are  innate,  and  our  ideas  not  innate. 


4fti  VOTES  TO  THS  SBOOKD  VOLVMJU 


To  be  ingenow,  I  iBMt  own  it  to  be  ay  opimoi^  dMt  Locko 
woibetfsyed  farto  tiiii  qaertion  by  die  eriiooiioen,  mho,  ■■^^■■g 
oee  of  mdefiBed  termty  dmr  ovt  their  ditpotee  to  a  tedkw 
leogtfa,  witfaoot  ever  toockbf  the  point  in  qftion.  A  fike 
— biguityMt  dveunloentiiHi  seem  to  ran  ibww^gh  ibet  pMo- 
M^iher o  reoeoning^  oo  tUe  m  well  m  moet  odber  —hfecte. 


>ldTHi«G  k  moie  vmal  ihtti  fiir  wntan,  even  on  monti,  po- 
or/xigffwa/  suljectty  fo  jllwliHgMfcih  between  moMii  end 
txperkneef  and  to  eoppoee  diet  dieee  ■pecies  of  ignmfntetiow 
ore  entiiely  different  from  eedi  o|liflr«  Xlie  foraicr  ore  Inkea 
for  tlie  mere  reenk  of  oor  intdlectnal  lacaltiei^  wbich,  by 
sidenng  d  priori  the  nature  of  diings,  end  eiwnining  the. 
fectv  that  most  fiiffow  from  dieir  operatioii,  OBtdfafiah  pBrticolnr 
pmciples  of  science  snd  phfloscpny.  The  nttcr  sre  ss^iposed 
So  be  denveu  entire^  from  sense  oni  obsonrstiony  by  wuui  ww 
learn  wbatbas  actmHyiesidUNl  from  the  upei  sliii  ct  pslicidbr 
wpDctSy  snd  sre  thenoe  sble  to  infer  wlisct  wiB  fer  tlie  ftiare  i^o» 
suit  Rom  tnem*  ^on%  fbrmstano^dielinutBtionssndrartrsnlo 
of  ciTil  goveramenty  and  a  i^sl  constitnoon^  may  be  lisfctwed^ 
witter'  ntnn  Totnoffy  wfaiaiy  reflectii^  on  the  gresit  nvty  and 
coRupuou  of  bamsn  nature^  leaches^  diat  no  smb  csa  ssMy  bo 
trusted  with  nnUmited  andioricy;  or  from  e:^srieffK»  and  his- 
tory, wbidi  inform  as  of  die  enormoas  sboses  that  soAitisB  te 
orery  sge  snd  coutry  bss  been  wand  to  mne  of  so  impradtat 
V  conndenoei 

The  ssmo  distinction  between  ressonand  experience  ii  SMn^ 
tuned  in  sH  oor  doHberatioos  ooneefning  the  oondnct  of  fife ; 
wblTe  the  experienced  stBtesmany  genersly  physicttny  or 
chsa^  is  tmrted  and  foHowed ;  and  die  nnpiactised 
with  whatever  natarsl  tslents  endowed,  n^jlected  and  deapiiedb 
Thoagh  it  be  sffowed,  that  resson  may  fenn  Tery  pfansibls 
eonjectores  with  regsid  to  tiie  consequences  of  sach  a  pofftiea' 
Isr  conduct  in  such  psrdcuhur  drcnniBtsnces ;  it  is  stifl  Skqiposed 
imperfect,  without  die  OBsistsace  of  experience,  ^Whioh  is 


-aU»*t«  pvv  Btaiiility  and  ctrtauAy  W  At  fluaon  daiiTed  fiaon 


:  S«t  BotwithstBadiBf  ihit  dua  distuiclum  be  tkua  WAiTemlly 
mgcii^od»  bath  in  die  aedve  and  apaeidalife  aoeneaof  life^IaBaB 
w>l  Mwphi  to  fMUMOMay  dial  ii  is,  at  bottom,.  eironeoii%  or  al 
Jaaal  aaperficiiL 

If  we  exammediofle  8igaiiieiite>  whicb,  in  any  of  die  sciencee 
above  mentioned,  «re  enppoeed  to  be  die  mere  effects  of  rear 
-floning  and  reflection,  diey  will  be  found  to  tenninate  at  last  in 
some  general  principle  or  conchision,  for  which  we  can  assign 
no  reason  bat  observatildB  and  experienee.'  The  only  diflfennce 
between  them  and  diose  maxims,  which  are  ynlgariy  esteemed 
die  result  ai  pore  experience,  fo,  ifctat  the  fanner  cannot  be  es- 
tabfidied  withrat  some  proeess  of  thoogkt,  aad  some  reisction 
im  what  we  have  observed,  in  order  to  distingnisk  its  dmmm^ 
stances,  and  trace  its  consequences :  Whereas,  in  the  latter,  ^ 
experienced  event  is  exactly  and  fdlly  siasilar  to  that  whid&  we 
Infer  as  the  resnk  oP  any  partieriar  sitnatfoa.  Hie  hislery  of 
a  TIberins  or  a  Nero  makes  ns  A  tad  n  l&e  tyranny,  weva  mu 
hionardis  fr<Sed  from  the  restraints  of  Impb  and  senateft  t  Bm 
the'  observntion  of  any  frand  or  cruelty  in  private  Ufa  is  anfi- 
cient,  widi  the  aid  of  a  little  thonglit,  lo  give  us  die  subm  ap* 
prehension  ;  while  it  serves  as  an  instance  of  die  gensrai  cer< 
rnption  of  human  'nature,  and  hiowb  ue  the  danger  whidi  we 
inust  incur  by  reposing  an  entire  confidcnra  in  mankind  ■■>»4n 
bodi  cases,'  it  is  experience  which  is  uirimalely  the  fiwiilalian 
of  our  infarence  and  conclusion. 

There  is  no  man  so  young  and  inexperienced,  as  not  to  hnv« 
formed  from  observation,  many  general  and  just  maxima  con^ 
ceming  human  aflidrs  and  die  conduct  of  life ;  but  it  miMl  be 
confessed,  that  when  a  man  comes  to  put  these  m  practice,  he 
will  be  extremely  liable  to  error,  till  time  and  farther  experience 
both  enhoge  these  maxims,  and  teach  him  their  proper  use  and 
application.  In  every  situation  or  incident,  there  are  many 
particular  and  seemingly  minute  circumstances,  which  the  man 
of  greatest  talents  is  at  first  apt  to  overlook,  though  on  them 
the  justness  of  hia  conclusions,  and  consequently  the  prudence 
of  his  eondud^  entirely  depend.    Not  to  menti<m  that,  to  n 
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yon&g  b^gumery  llie  genmi  obMmrtMm  and  iiiaiiai»  <»ecar 
not  always  on  the  proper  oecanons,  nor  «ni  be  iflunedialfely 
iappfied  with  due  cahnneeB  and  diaCfaietiai*  The  tnidi  is,  an 
ilkekperienced  reaaoner  cotdd  be  no  leasoner  at  ally  wero  he  ab^ 
aoliitdy  inexperienced ;  and  when  we  awign  that  dMradar  to 
any  one,  we  mean  it  only  in  a  oompantiTe  aenae^  and  anpiMiaa 
him  poasesBed  of  ezpenenoe  in  a  amafier  and  more  impeifect 
dbgree. 


NOTE  [C.  j  p.  66. 

•  It  may  be  protended,  that  the  resiatance  which  we  meet  with 
in  bodiea,  obliging  na  frequently  to  exert  onr  fixce,  and  call  vp 
ail  onr  power,  this  gire«  na  the  idea  of  fane  and  power.  It  ia 
tUs  ninu  or  strong  endeavoor,  of  which  we  are  consdona,  that 
is  the  original  impression  from  which  this  idea  b  copied.  Bnt| 
Jirsi,  we  attribute  power  to  a  vast  number  of  objects,  where  we 
never  can  siqipose  this  lesiatanoe  or  exertion  of  force  to  take 
place ;  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  never  meets  with  any  reais- 
tanoe ;  to  the  mind  in  its  command  orer  ita  ideas  and  Iimbs^  in 
common  thinking  and  motion,  where  the  efEect  foSkms  imme- 
diately upon  the  will,  without  any  exertion  or  summoning  up 
of  tece;  to  inanimate  matter,  which  is  not  capable  of  this  sen- 
tinMnt.  Seeondfiff  This  sentiment  of  an  endeavour  to  oreroome 
reaistancc  has  no  known  connection  with  any  event ;  WhatM- 
lowa  it  we  know  by  experience,  but  could  not  know  it  dprhru 
It  nniat,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  animal  nisus  vdiichwe 
experience,  though  it  can  afford  no  accurate  precise  idea  of 
power,  enters  very  much  into  that  vulgar,  inaccurate  idea,  which 
is  fomed  of  it. 


NOTE  [D.]  p.  73. 

I  NEED  not  examine  at  length  the  vu  inertia  which  is  sa 
much  talked  of  in  the  new  philosophy,  and  which  is  ascribed 
|4>  matter*    We  find  by  experience,  that  a  body  at  rest  or  in 
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«uitioa  contiiuieefor  ever  in  its  preeent  vtatei  till  put  (rota  it  by 
some  new  cause;  and  that  a  body  impelled  takes  as  nracJi  mo* 
tkm  from  tin  impelfiog  body  as  it  9cqpirm  itself.  These  are 
iMtAr  W&en  we  cafl  tUs  a  fri»  merUOf  we  only  maik  these 
iusbh  whhomprOondKng  lo  have  any  idea  of  their  inert  power; 
in  the  same  manner^  ae  when  we  taOL  of  gravity>  we  mean  cer- 
tain eiflhcts^  without  compmhrniding  that  aetiye  power.  It  was 
never  the  weaning  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  lob  sepond  caaws 
of  all  feroe  or  energy ;  though  some  of  his  followers  have  en- 
deavonred  to  estahlidi  that  theory  upon  his  authority.  On  the 
contrary,  that  great  philosopher  had  reeouise  to  an  ethereal  ac* 
tiye  fluid  to  ex^ain  his  uniTersal  attraction;  thou^  he  was  so 
cautions  and  modest  as  to  aUow  that  it  was  a  mere  hypothesii 
not  to  be  insisted  on,  without  m<ne  experiments*  I  must  con* 
less,  that  there  is  something  in  the  fiite  of  opinions  a  little  ex- 
traotdinary.  Dee  Cartes  inaiirasted  that  doctrine  of  the  nni- 
▼eml  and  Mle  efficacy  of  the  Deity,  without  insisting  on  it. 
Malebianche  and  other  Cartesians  made  it  the  foundation  of  aU 
'their  philosq>fay.  It  had,  however,  no  authority  in  England. 
Locke^  Clarke,  and  Cudworth,  never  so  much  as  take  notice  of 
it,  but  suppose  aU  aloi^,  that  matter  has  a  real,  though  subor- 
dinate and  derived  power.  By  what  means  has  it  become  so 
prevalent  among  our  modem  metaphysicians*? 


NOTE  [E.]  p.  78. 

AocoRDmo  to  these  expUcations  and  definitions,  the  idea  of 
ffower  is  relative  as  much  as  that  oi  cause;  and  both  have  a  re- 
ference to  an  eflPect,  or  some  other  event  constantly  conjoined 
with  the  former.  When  we  consider  the  wtknawn  circumstance 
<of  an  object,  by  which  the  degree  or  quantity  of  its  eflfect  is 
fixed  and  determined,  we  caU  diat  its  power.  And  according- 
ly, it  is  allowed  by  aU  philosophers,  that  the  eflfect  is  the  mear 
sure  of  the  power.  But  if  they  had  any  idea  of  power  as  it  is 
in  itself,  why  could  they  not  measure  it  in  itself?  The  dispute, 
whether  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  be  as  its  velocity,  or  the 
square  of  its  velocity ;  this  dispute,  I  say,  needed  not  be  deci- 
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ded  by conpcringil» effects  n  eq«al  or  VBmfuSt  ^mm,htil^'hf  m 

As  to^  the  frequent  «te  of  the  wonb>  Fevee^  Pmme,  beigy^ 
Ae^  whid^  every  i#liefe  oecw  in  oomioB  eDtivvmtloiiy  as  iral 
es  in  ptiileeophf;  that  is  9»  proof  ihal  wb  are  acymit^,  ia 
any  uwtanoe^  with  the  conaectfaig  iMFiatipW  bctfroi»  cmum  aai 
e0ect,  oroHiacecnRit  vltiHialeiy  for  Ae  prodoetioa  of  enetkaif 
%y  BDother*  Hhese  we*di%  as  dwnmonly  vsec^  ha«»  v«fy^ln»a 
neniiigs  anseaed  to  thenii  and  dtoir  ideas  aae  very 
and  conftMpd*  No  amwl  cm  ]wit  eslofnal  bodies  in 
i>Khout  the  sentiment  of  a  mm$  or  endeavoor ;  aiid  eveiy  !■► 
Biri  has'a  sentinient  dr  feeKng  fron  liio  strske  or  blow  of  an 
external  object  that  is  m  motion.  These  seniarinH%  ndncb  are 
merely^  anina]^  and  from  wbidfr  we  can  d  priori  draw  no  inln- 
lenf^  we  are  apt  to  tniasfer  to  inanimate  objoctSy  and  to  anp^ 
j^ose  that-^ey  have  some  sn^  leelingB,  whenever  thsy  tanafer 
or  receive  motion.  With  r^^ard  to  energies,  which  are  exerted^ 
withoQt  onr  annexing  to  tken^  any  idea  of  couMinmieated  mo* 
tion>  we  consider  only  the  constimt  expenenced  oonjunctiion  of 
the  events ;  and  as  we  fed  a  eastomary  connection 
the  ideas,  we  transfer  diat  freling  to  the  oljects ;  as 
more  nsnal  than  to  apply  to  external  bodies  every  internal 
■ation  which  they  occasion. 


NOTE  [F.J  p.  9S. 

Tif  B  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty  may  be  a^coohted 
for  from  another  canae,  via.  a  felse  sensation,  or  seemii^  np^ 
vience,  which  we  have,  or  may  havo^  of  liberty  or  indiffnenoe 
in  many  of  onr  actions*  The  necessity  of  any  action,  ythtAer 
of  matter  or  of  mind,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  ipmlt^  in  the 
agent,  bnt  in  any  thinking  or  intelligent  being,  who  mmf  toor 
aider  the  aetion;  and  it  consists  diiefly  in  the  dntsnnination 
of  his  thoughts  to  infer  the  existence  of  that  aetion  from  aoaie 
preceding  objects;  as  liberty,  ^en  apposed  to  necessity,  is 
nothing  but  the  want  of  that  determination,  and  a  certain  loose- 
er  ind^rence,  ii4iich  we  feel  in  passing,  or  not  pnasini^ 
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ftwiAeidMof  ooeobjeel  tothailofaayiuoeeediBgoiie.  Now 
we  may  obsenre»  that  thougliy  m  r^ec^ng  on  humsa  aetioB%% 
we  seldom  feel  Buch  a  looseness  or  iiid]flereiioe>  but  are  cooi- 
monly  able  to  infer  tbem  with  considerable  certainty  frimi  thdr 
motiTes,  ami  fitxm  tbe  dii^HiatiQiis  of  the  agent ;  yet  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  mpetforminff  the  actions  themselTes,  we 
are  sennble  of  something  Eke  it :  And  as  aiB  lesembting  objects 
are  leadQy  taken  lor  each  other,  this  has  been  employed  as  a 
demonstrstiTe  and  eyen  intniliye  proof  of  hmnas  liberty.    We 
feel  that  onr  actions  are  subject  to  our  wiu  on  most  occasioBB ; 
and  imagine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itself  is  subject  to  nothingy 
becansey  when  by  a  demsl  of  it  we  are  provoked  to  try,  we'fesl 
dntt  it  mores  earily  every  way,  and  produces  an  image  of  itsdfy 
(or  a  VeOHij^,  as  it  is  called  in  the  schods)  even  en  d»t  dda 
on  which  it  did  not  settle.    This  image,  or  feint  motion,  wo 
persuade  ourselves,  could  at  dwt  time  have  been  completed  into 
the  thing  itself;  because,  diould  that  be  denied,  we  find,  upon  a 
second  tMf  that  at  present  it  can*    We  eonsidar  not,  that  the 
fentastical  desire  of  shewing  liberty  is  here  the  inotite  of  our 
actions.    And  it  seems  certain,  that  however  we  may  imagine 
we  feel  a  liberty  within  ourselves,  a  spectator  can  ccmimonly  in^ 
fer  onr  actions  from  our  motives  and  character;  and  even  where 
he  cannot,  he  condudes  in  general  that  he  might,  were  he  per^ 
fectly  acquainted  with  every  drcumstance  of  our  situation  and 
temper,  and  the  most  secret  springs  of  oar  comptezion  and  dis- 
position.   Now  this  is  the  very  essence  of  necessity,  accerdiBg 
to  the  foregoing  doctrine. 


NOTE  [G.]  p.  96. 


Thus,  if  a  cause  be  defined,  thai 
it  is  easy  to  observe,  ibaJt  producinff  is  synonymous  to  etnmttff^ 
In  like  manner,  if  a  cause  be  defined,  that  by  whi^  any  tkmg 
exists  ;  this  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  For  iriiat  is  meant 
by  these  words,  hyvMchf  Had  it  been  said  that  a  cause  is  Aat 
after  which  any  thing  constantly  exists^  we  should  have  under- 
stood the  terras.    For  this  is,  mdeed,  all  we  know  of  the  mat- 
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ter*.    And  thi^  constancy  fonns  the  rery  essence  of  neG6ssitf«' 
nor  have  we  any  other  idea  of  it.*    •' 


NOTE  [H.]  p.  108. 

.  Since  all  reaacmings  concerning  (iebcts  or  causes  is  derived 
Qierely  from  custom,  it  may  be  asked  how  it  happens  that  men 
so  much  surpass  animals  in  reasoning,  and  one  man  so  much 
nupasses  another  ?  Has  not  the  same  custom  the  same  influence 
on  all  ? 

We  shall  here  endeavour  briefly  to  explain  the  great  difference 
in  human  understandings :  After  which^  the  reason  of  the  dif* 
iQerence  between  men  and  animals  will  easily  be  comprehend*^ 

,  1.  When  we  have  lived  any  time,  and  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  uniformity  of  nature,  we  acquire  a  genend  habit,  by  which 
we  always  transfer  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  conceive  the 
latter  to  reseqable  the  former*  By  means  of  this  general  habi- 
tual principle,  w;e' regard  ev^  one  experiment  as  the  foundati<m 
of  reasoning,  and  expect  a  similar  event  with  some  degree,  of 
certainty,  where  the  experiment  has  been  made  accurately,  and 
fiee  from  all  foreign  circumstances*  It  is  therefore  considered 
as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  observe  the  consequences  of 
things ;  and  as  one  man  may  very  much  surpass  another  in  at- 
tention, and  memory,  and  observation,  this  will  make  a  very 
great  difference  in  their  reasoning. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  causes  to  prod^pe  any  ef- 
liect,  one  mind  may  be  much  lai^r  than  another,  and  better  able 
lo  comprehend  the  whole  system  of  objects,  and  to  infer  justly 
their  consequences. 

.  3.  One  man  is  able  to  carry  on  a.chain  of  consequences  to  a 
greater  length  than  another. 

4.  Few  men  can  tliink  long  without  running  into  a  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  mistaking  one  for  another ;  and  there  are  various 
degrees  of  this  infirmity. 

5.  The  circumstance  on  which  the  effect  depend?,  is  frequent- 
ly iuLvolved  in  other  ci^uimstanccSj  which  arc  foreign  and  extrin- 
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lie*    The  aepantion  of  it  often  requires  great  attentkiiy  weak* 
tmejf  and  aobtihy. 

Si  The  ftnniiig  of  genend  maxima  from  particnkur  obaenra* 
tion  is  a  Terjr  niee  operation;  andjQoding  is  more  nana],  from 
haste  or  a  narrowness  of  mind,  which  sees  not  on  all  sides,  than 
to  commit  mistakes  in  this  particular. 

7.  When  we  reason  from  analogies,  the  man  who  has  the 
greater  experience  or  the  greatarpromptimde  of  soggestii^  ana- 
logies, will  be  the  better  reasoner. 

•  &  Biasses  from  prejudices,  education,  passi<Hi,  party,  &C.  hang 
moce  upon  mie  mind  than  another. 

9.  After  we  have  acquired  a  confidence  in  human  testimony, 
books  and  conversation  enlarge  much  more  the  sphere  of  ope 
man's  experience  and  thought  than  those  of  another. 

It  would  be  easy  to  discover  many  other  circumstances  that 
make  a  difference  in  the  understandings  oi  men. 


NOTE  [I.]  p.  114. 

No  IndiaNi  it  is  evident,  could  have  experience  that  water 
did  not  freeze  in  cold  climates.  This  is  placing  nature  in  a  si- 
tuation quite  unknown  to  him ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
tell  iLpriqri  what  will  resuH  from  iu  .  It  is  making  a  new  ex- 
periment, the  consequence  of  which  is  always  uncertain.  One 
may  sometimes  conjecture  from  analogy  what  will  follow ;  bu( 
still  this  is  but  conjecture.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in 
the  present  case  of  freezing,  the  event  foUows  contrary  to  the 
rules^  of  anal<^,  and  is  such  as  a  rational  Indian  would  not 
lod(  for.  The  operations  of  cold  upon  water  are  not  gradual, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  cold ;  but  whenever  it  comes  to 
the  freeadng  point,  the  water  passes  in  a  moment,  from  the  ut- 
most liquidity  to  perfect  hardness.  Such  an  event,  thereforej^ 
may  be  denominated  exiraordinary^  and  requires  a  pretty 
strong  testimony,  to  render  it  credible  to  pe<^le  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate :  But  still  it  is  not  mitaculauSf  nof  contrary  to  uniform 
experience  of  the  course  of  nature  in  cases  where  aU  the  cir- 
cumstances are  the  same.    The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  have  al- 
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myv  iem  wtter  And  is  ih^nr  mm  «&narite»  lad  ikt  ftceKing  cf 
riven  ouglit  to  be  deemed  »  prodigy :  B«t  tlMy  avtot 
wattriA  Mwcety  dnig  the  wkimr ;  and  danfot  ihey 
cannot  reiMBBbly  he  fmilkm  wiwt  woaU  tiieve  be  A# 
fjaenoe. 


KOTE  CK.]  p.  Il6w 


Sometimes  an  erent  nay  noty  tii  tlie^  le^Mi  %o  1^  eentftay 
to  die  laws  of  nature,  and  yet,  if  it  vera  i«il»  k  nH^mfct,  by  rsn- 
BOB  of  some  cii'cunutaiices,  be  denonsnated  it  nikade;  bo* 
eaase,  mfiieiy  k  is  contrary  to  these  tews.  Tins  If  a  ^enon^ 
<»lymmg  «  dirfaie  aadiority»  shonM  eonmaod  a  Mk  pmmn  t# 
be  well,  a  besllbfnl  man  to  M  down  dead,  Ae  donib  to  [Mur 
lain^  the  winds  to  Uow;  in  short,  shoald  order  many 
events,  iriiich  immediateiy  foBow  npon  bis  iwH—nii 
might  justly  be  esteemed  nnrades^  beeanse  they  are  really,  in 
this  esse,  contrary  to  die  bnrs  of  nature*  For  if  any  suspicion 
lamalny  that  the  eynnt  and  command  concnired  by  aoddenl, 
diere  i»  no  mirade  and  no  transgression  of  die  laws  of  nstore. 
If  this  suspidon  be  remored,  diere  is  evidently  a  miride,  and 
a  transgression  of  these  laws ;  because  nodilng  can  be  more 
contrary  to  nature  dian  that  the  voice  of  command  of  a  man 
should  have  such  an  influence.  A  mxrsde  may  be  accurately 
deSned,  a  tramgresiUm  cfa  law  of  nature  by  aparHeutar  vo- 
KHon  of  the  Dstfy,  or  b^^  ihe  nUerposUion  of  some  imntSbk 
agent  A  mirade  may  eidier  be  discovered  by  men  or  not. 
This  altoTB  not  its  nature  and  essence.  The  mising  of  a  house 
Or  ship  into  the  lur  is  a  visible  mirade.  The  raising  of  a  feather, 
when  die  wmd  wants  ever  so  litde  of  a  force  requisite  for  that 
purpose,  is  as  red  a  mirade,  though  not  so  sensible  widi  regard 
tons. 


NOTE  [L.]  p.  125. 

This  book  was  writ  by  Mons.  Montgeron,  counsellor  or  judge 
of  the  Farliamant  of  IHois,  a  man  of  figure  and  character,  who 
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ivMdtflOAiiiflrtyr  totlwcaiiae^  aad  k  now  mid  to  be  tonift- 
wheffe  in  a  dungeon  onaoooantofhkfoaok. 

Ulan  is  notber  book  in  dvee  TolanM  (called  BAmeU  dm 
Marade$dB  VAbbi  Pari$)  giving  an  acooont  nf  many  4if  these 
aEiiacieSi  and  accompanied  prith  preArtoiy  diaeoaniiBy  winch  are 
▼eiy  well  written*  T^nen  naOf  however,  through  the  ^hole  of 
these  a  ridicnlons  comparison  between  the  miradee  of  our  Sa- 
vionr  and  those  of  the  Abb6 ;  wh«nein  it  is  asserted^  that  the 
evidence  for  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  for  the  former:  Aa  if  the 
lestimoajr  of  men  eonld  ever.be  put  in  the  balance  with  that  of 
God  himself,  wha  conducted  the  pen  d  the  inspired  writers.  If 
these  writeiBt  indeed^  were  to  be  coneidered  merely  as  human 
lestamonyy  the  Fronch  author  is  very  modeiate  in  his  eempa* 
rison ;  since  he  mi^rt,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  pretend 
that  the  JaDsenist  mixades  much  auxpaBs  the  other  in  evidence 
and  aathority.  The  following  circumstances  are  drawn  tem 
authentie  papers,  inserted  in  the  above-mendoned  book. 

Many  of  the  miracles  of  Abb6  Puis  were  provnd  immediate- 
ly  by  witnesses  before  the  officiafity,  or  bishop  s  court,  at  PsaiSf 
under  the  eyo  of  Cardinal  Noailles,  whose  character  for  integrity 
and  cqiacity  was  never  contested  even  byUs^iemieB. 

His  aaccessor  in  ihe  ardifaishqpiic  was  an  enemy  to  the  Jan« 
senists,  and  for  that  reason  promoted  la  4m  See  by  the  Court. 
Yet  twenty-two  reetoii  or  cur^s  of  Fari^  witk  iafiidle  earaeet* 
nass,  preas  him  to  eTnmine  those  mBradas,  whidi  they  assert  to 
be  known  to  the  whob  worid,  and  indispBlabiy  certain t  Bathe 
wi^lyMbere* 

The  Moliniat  party  had  tried  to  Acredit  these  miiaciea  in  one 
instance,  that  of  Mademoisdie  le  Fia&&  B«t,beaide8  that  their 
prooeediogs  were  in  many  respects  the  most  irrc||«lar  in  the 
werld,  particulariy  in  cttfaig  wdy  a  few^the  Janwinial  wi  il  iMiiwgs, 
whom  ihey  tampered  with  t  Besides  this,  I  say,  Aey  soon  foand 
themsflves  overwh^ned  by  a  clowd  of  new  wiuiesses^  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  number,  most«f  them  persons  of  credit  and 
snbalanoe  in  Rms,  who  gare  oath  for  die  miracle*  TUswaaae* 
eempanied  with  a  solenm  and  earnest  appeal  to  the  FDfiament. 
But  the  Parliament  ware  forbidden,  by  antherity^  to  nmddk  in 
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the  afiair.  It  was  at  last  obaerred,  that  lybere  men  are  heated 
by  zeal  and  enthuBiaeniy  theie  k  no  degree  of  fairaiaii  teBtimonf 
60  strong  as  may  not  be  procored  for  the  greatest  ahamdity  : 
And  those  who  will  be  so  silly  as  to  OTOimna  the  affiur  by  that 
mediniUy  and  seek  particalar  flaws  in  the  tesdmonyy  are  aloMMt 
sure  to  be  confounded.  It  most  be  »  nuserahlte  impostviey  in- 
deed, that  does  not  prevail  ia  that  contest. 

Att  who  lurve  been  in  France'  ahont  that  tine  hare  htsMi  of 
the  reputation  of  Mons.  Hevault,  the  JJeuieneMt  de  PMx^ 
whose  vigilance,  penetration,  actvnty,  andexteaaive  int^lHgeBoe^ 
have  been  much  talked  of*  This  magistrate,  who  by  the  nature 
^  his  office  is  almost  absolute,  was  invested  with  fuD  powers,  o« 
purpose  to  suppress  or  discredit  these  miiades;  and  he  frequent* 
ly  seized  immediately,  and  examined  the  witnesses  and  subjeeta 
of  them;  but  never  could  reach  any  thing  satis&ctoiy  i^gaiost 
them. 

In  the  case  of  MisdemoiseHe  Thibaut»  he  sent  .te  &mous  De 
Sylva  to  examine  her,  whose  endence  is  very  curious*  The 
physician  declares  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  been  so 
iUas  was  proved  by  witnesses ;  because  it  was  impossible  she 
could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  recovered  so  perfecdy  ashe  found 
her.  He  reasoned,  like  a  man  of  sense,  from  natural  caoses ; 
but  the  opposite  party  told  him,  tliat  the  whole  was  a.moiade( 
and  that  his  evidenoe  was  the  very  best  proof  of  h. 

HieMolinists  were  in  a  sad  dilemma.  Thoy  durst  not  assert 
die  absolute  insufficiency  of  human  evidence  to  prove  a  mirsde. 
They  were  obliged  to  say  that  these  miracles  were  wrought  by 
witchcraft  and  the  devil.  But  they  weie  told,  that  this  was  Uie 
resouioe  of  the  Jews  of  old* 

No  Jansenist  wus  ever  embanassed  UKaoeount  for  the  oessa-> 
tign  <tf  the  miracles,  when  the  diurch-*yard  was  shut  up  by.  the 
king's  edict.  It  was  the  touch  of  the  tomb  which  prodnoed 
these  extraordinary  effects;  and  when  no  one  could  approach 
the  toinb»  no  eflbcts  eould  be  expected.  God,  indeed,  could 
have  thrown  down  the  wdUs  m  a  moment ;  hoX  he  b  mast^  of 
bb  own  graces  and  works,  and  it  belongs'not  to  us  to  aoooun^ 
for  then.    He  did  not  thiow  down  die  walls  of  evorycity  lilos 
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dlMt  ot  JhriAo^  o^  ^  MWwfist  <)([  tbft  inns'  hdnMi^  aor  Ivmlc 
up  the  prison  of  every  apostle,  like  th|^  of  St  FwL 

No  less  a  man  than  llie  Due  de  Cliatilkmy  a  duke,  and  peer 
of  France,  of  the  hig^iest  tank  and  hmifyf  gives  evidence  of  a 
mincidoiis  erne,  pevfinmediiponaaerTaiitof  hisywliohadfived 
several  years  in  his  house  with  a  visibleand  palpable  infirmity. 

I  difill  Mincbida  n^  obaernng,  d^  no  devgy  are  move  oehp- 
biBltd  ftxf  atriMuM  9I  tWp  M^  fimiaen  than  the  seca^ 
of  FAnfse^  parlkiibiriy  the  xe^lem  or  ciir6s  of  f^vis^  who  hear 
testaaeny  to  theie  impoelaiesw 

T^  kaimagy  gsnins,  and  probity  o^  the  gentknuap,  and  the 
aasterily  ^  the  natos  of  Port  R^yal»  have  been  ramch  celebra- 
tad  all:  omta  Bmopo.  Tet  tfiey  all  give  evidence  for  a  minida 
liiiaaftlii  oat  the  niaca  of  the  ftmooa  BMca)»  wlios?  aiipictity  of 
lifil^asvBsHaaaztnMv^inary  aapaAy,]s  wfUkaoirn.  The  &- 
naos  Sadna  giiea  an  asooaat  of  thia  mirade  in  hia  famous 
hiafeary  of  Boat  Boyaib  and  fortifies  it  with  all  ^  pixMMGit  which 
a  wltitnda  of  ann%  pvoiliy  phyaiciaas,  and  men  of  the  worU^ 
aBof  than  of  undflnh*aAcradtt»  conU  bestow  upon  it.  Seve- 
rri«flBoflettfln^  pattiealailgr  liiaMshopof  Toivnii}^  thoqg^t 
this  mirada  ao  ceataiiv  a^  to  m^kv  it  in  the  rotation  of 
nihiiitii  and  ftaethinkeaa.  Hia  fae^-z9g9nt>  oC  Francoi  who 
waa  extiamaly  prejudiced  Hgmsl  the  Piyrt  i^yd,  sent  her  own 
pfaysidan  to  examine  thi  4m(6l%  who  r^farned  an  absohita 
oonvoan.  In  tltwvAf  the  ^np^nafeand  cure  was  so  incontestable, 
that  it  sared,  for  a  time,  that  finnoiis  momfstery  from  the  ruin 
with  whifli  it  was  tbeataaad  hy  th^  Japnita.  |Iad  it  baen  a ; 
cheat,  it  had  certainly  been  detected  by  such  sagacious  and 
powerful  antagonists,  and  must  have  hastened  the  ruin  of  the 
contrivers.  Our  divines^  who  can  bdh}  up  a  formidable  casde 
from  such  despicable  materials ;  what  a  prodigious  &bric  could 
thay  1|»V6  narad  from  these  and  fpany  other  drcmnstafHses 
wliich  I  have  not  mentione4  I  l^^^f  ?f^  would  the  great 
namaa  of  PmciiI,  Bmath  Anifi^  i^icoje,  have  ^e^piili^^  in 
cm  ears  ?  3ot  if  they  he  frise,  thay  had  batter  adopt  the  mi- 
xada,  «•  being  move  wmth  a  thousand  timaa  than  nil  the  fest 
of  their  «allaction.  Besidiis,  it  nugr  sarvfl  yei^  maslk  to  then: 
paqMiMs    For  that  mirac)#  wafi  i^y  parGnpafd  by  the;  touch 
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of-an  ftuthemic  holy  prickle  of  the  Mf  thoni>  wlMeb  compared 
the  holy  crown^  which,  &o. 


NOTE  [M.]  p.  147. 

*  In  general,  tt  may,  I  think,  he  estahliahed  as  a  maxim,  that 
where  any  cause  is  known  only  by  its  pardeakr  eflects,  it  must 
be  impossible  to  infer  any  new  effects  from  that  cause ;  since 
the  qnalities  which  are  requisite  to  produce  these  new  efccts  - 
altMig  with  the  former,  must  either  be  diffBrent,  or  snperior,  or 
of  more  extensile  operation,  than  -those  which  simply  prod»-. 
cM  the  efiect,  whence  alone  flie -cause  is  supposed  to  be  known 
to' us.  We  can  never,  therefore,  have  any  reason  to  uuppuaft 
the  existence  of  these  qualities.  To  say^  that  the  new^  effecta 
proceed  only  fit>m  a  continuation  of  the^  same  energy,  wMch  is. 
already  known  from  the  first  effects,  will  not  remove  the  diffi- 
culty. For  even  granting  this  to  be  ^  case,  (which  can  ^- 
d'om  be  supposed,  die  very  continualikm  and  exertum  of  a 
like  energy  (for  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  absolutdy  the  same), 
I  say,  this  exertion  of  a  like  energy,  in  a  different  peiiod  of 
space  and  time,  is  a  very  arbitrary  supposition)  and  what  theee 
cannot  possibly  be  any  traces  of  in  the  effects,  from  which  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  cause  is  originally  derived.  Let  the  tn- 
f erred  cause  be  exactly  proportioned  (as  it  ^uld  be)  -to  the 
known  effect ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  poasees  any  qua** 
lities  from  which  new  or  different  effects  can  be  if^erred. 


NOTE  [N.]  p.  157, 

This  argument  is  drawn  from  Dr  Berkeley ;  and  indeed  moat 
of  the  writings  of  that  very  ingenious  author  form  the  best  lea* 
sons  of  scepticism  wluch  are  to  be  found  either  among  the  an- 
cient or  modem  philosophers,  Bayle  not  excepted.  -He  pn>- 
fbsses,  however,  in  his  title-page,  (and  undoubtedly  with  great 
truth,)  to  have  composed  his  book  against  the  sceptics  as  w^ 
as  against  the  atheists  and  freethinkers.  -  But  that  aU  his  ai|;«* 
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ttMMa,  ihouglrotlierwiBe  kitsndcd,  are^  in  reality,  mei^ly  flcepit- 
oal,  flppeora  from  tiw^  Aai  they  admU  cfi^  answer,  and  pro-' 
dme  no  eotwicium.  timr  only  etfed  k  to  caose  that  nMAieii- 
tiry  attasemeiit  «id  iflresoliitioii  aod  confosion,  which  is  llie  re« 
anil  tff  8eqvtfciani« 


NOTE  [O.]  p-  169, 


Whatever  diqpiitea  there  may  be  about  mathematical  points, 
we  ranat  allow  that  there  are  physical  points,  that  is,  parts  of 
extenaioii,  which  camiot  be  divided  or  lessened,  either  by  the 
efye  -or  imaginadon.  These  images,  then,  which  are  present  to 
liie  fancy  or  senses,  are  absolutely  indivisible,  and  consequently 
most  .be  allowed  by  mathematicians  to  bo  infinitely  less  than 
any  real  pait  of  extension ;  and  yet  nothing  appears  more  cer- 
tain to  reason,  than  that  an  infinite  number  of  them  composes 
an  infinite  extension.  How  much  more  an  infinite  number  of 
those  infinitely  small  parts  of  extension,  ^Hiich  are  still  suppo* 
sed  infinitely  divisible  ? 


NOTE  [P.]  p.  160. 

It  seems  to  me  not  impossible  to  avoid  these  absurdities  and 
contradictions,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
abstract  or  general  ideas,  properly  speaking ;  but  that  all  gene- 
ral ideas  are,  in  reality,  particular  ones  attached  to  a  gene- 
ral term,  which  recalls,  upon  occasion,  other  particular  ones, 
that  resemble,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  idea  present  to  the 
mind.  Tlius,  when  the  term  Horse  is  pronounced,  we  imme- 
^ately  figure  to  ourselves  the  idea  of  a  black  or  a  white  animal, 
of  a  particular  nase  or  figure :  But  as  that  term  is  also  usuaRy 
applied  to  animab  of  other  eolottrB,  figures,  and  sises,  these 
ideas,  liiough  not  actually  present  to  the  imagination,  are  easi- 
ly recalled ;  and  our  reasoning  and  conclusion  proceed  in  the 
same  way  as  if  they  were'  actually  present.  If  tfns  be  admit- 
ted (as  seems  reasonable)  it  follows,  that  all  the  ideas  of  qoan* 

2h2 


niiil  QflaMeQniBnihr  caaiiot  be  infafafilT  dMsiblft.    Il-ia  infficiflBft 

tft  |i%ini  »ff p»4  tto  Mpit  «t  pifw^ 

&rther.  It  certainly  covioeniB  all  loyen  of  fttimni  Ml  li  ft* 
pose  themaelyes  to  the  ridicule  and  eonteinpt  of  the  ignoniit  by 
their  condiuions ;  and  this  aeems  the  readieat  aohitioii  of  tfaoM 
difficnltiea. 


Th^t  impioifa  marUn  of  tl^a  iHfi^i^at  p|iil<«9<}phy,  ^  i#^ 
wkil^  by  which  the  creati0«  of  loMfF  W^  e^diM^  <Witl' 
t4^  be  a  m«jui^  apcordi^g  to  ^tw  |4lta|Of4y^  Nllfc  Wl^  ^ 
wi4  of  ^  Si^fimnei  filing  maf  €r<94»  i)Mtlari  Vvb  f^C  4¥f^ 
ijrf  lop^W  aiirtfnb  ^  wiQ  of  n^M  qlba  Wng  Wibt  cinikle  it>. 
o|r  any  ^tber  ^uae,  ^  the  nKpt  whfeiuM  JWUgJiUlJon  m^. 


NOTE  [R-]  p-  186. 

That  property  ie  a  species  of  rdaiianf  which  produces  a 
Qoxupt^tiom  betw^n  the  person  and  the  9^jfW^  V9i  ^td^toot^*  'Bu) 
innQoinftfjnn  niiMiiffi  oatiuallv  and  eaailv  fram  iJm»  conaideEalioa 
of  a  fiekl  ^  that  of  lJ|^  penon  ^  wh^  )t  belaqga.  It;  mv 
ojrty  be  aa](e4i  how  ^  rejatfton  ^  reBolTi9bJ!i^  i^|o  py  <rf  ti^opfs 
t]|)(re^  Ti«.  cau^Own,,  c^^nti^uitff^  ^f^  r^^^ffj^qjiie^  w\»t^  ^e 
bare  ^ffirq^  tot  ^ tfa^opjiy  copnect^  pyiipiapl^ aniiii^  i^eap? 
Tp  b«  tbe,pr^rietor  qf  i|py  ttvat^  is  $p  bf  t^  fo)e  {i^rfon  wlvb 
by  the  bwi^  of  sodety,  ^  a  n^ht  tp  djuQ^fVBj^  of  \^  fpd  tp  enjpy 
the  benefit  of  it,  Thi&.  right  has  at  I?sa«f  a  ^gQ4ency  to  procine 
the  pen^  di^  exercise  of  itj^  a^4  W  %^  4^M  <^>>9R^  B^ 
c^j^.  t|^  th^t  adTBiflage.    Fw  ijgt^,^i(];i^l|^|» 

sq^  ifrbq  4mV!^!^  of  ^  o^ecf,  iKid  ^^^op^  bw^fi^  ^9^  '^  bptik 
PT44w^  o^  loay  produce^  e&otit  pp,  lit,  i^nd  if  affected  hy  iV, 
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^M  to  piMriM  alMMlliM  Mi  «te  i«i|Ml,i  nM  it  mit^tMUM  ^Ittl 
ftilioiaditlinUiiiipm«d«badt«i«dbyit.   I«ilkid4»adtte^ 


NOTE  [a]  p.  M§. 

TiiM  fictiM  tf  ABtiM  «if  fttture^  iM  s  tM^  «ff  Wftr,  iini#  rM 
€mi  tarted  by  Mr  HMm^  m  f»  emAaobdfy  ItaMgioed.  Fhith 
entevvmin  to  fitfkte  Im  hy^wthttii  very  Hk«  ii  ifl  tftfe  iHy  SQy 
waA  Ml  book*  d^  H«f>iib)ieat  Cleefo,  tm  th^  eo&trsry,  MppoMte 
k  tierttiii  Ml  miifWBdly  ackMwM{|ed  in  the  feHo#ng.p^* 
Mj^s  *^  Qdh  •niii'  i^Mfftto^  judlees,  %AOrtly  ite  liMttteiii  rettdii 
^  taHney  ut  qaodam  tempore  homines,  nondttfti  HHftu^  itttMH; 
^  Ii6i|il6  oitiM  Jive  WMVipto^'  fliel  per  e^(Me  Uc  ^&tipfftik  ttt^^uivu- 
'*  toty  tnllBiiqiBe  Mdierantif  (ptaMiini  mnm  ae  Tlnbii^  ftt  ti^ 

**  tm  prdni  liimto  et  DoiH&lio  piwtttii  eMliMI-ttttt^  il  pet^^ 
**  W  geilera  Wmlte  dodliiitii  mtftth  ingMffl»  dferfpateff  ttMurt 
co^jraHivuiy  iidi^0  ek  IMtMi^  ifitf  aa  jm^fitittli  iti 
tntawhcrannit*  T^Kui  rei^  ad  tofSttixoMUt  titt^ 
^1iieieinjfHwpiAikas«ppdiaiia%trinic^^ 
'^  ^pB^  poetea  citiialee  nmninatv  eiitit>  tiXttf  ^htsAtSKA  ebAjbnMi^ 
*<  ^pni  wbeadniami^  inyenio  et  di¥iii«r  et  hMMflibo  |tfe,  mmS^ 
<<  Im  BtfpmnM.  Atfw  ittler  haae  vitttt»  perj^taitt  hnmtfni^ 
«'  tite^  el  flfam  hmaiieBi,  nihil  tMb  lAtereet,  qaam  JUiitkUM 
f'VIS.  Henira  «im  QttiNiinttt^  tiiero  est  utendmi.  YfaAyisi^ 
«"  humia  eottiBgtt  ?  JiiBTalett|ieee«Me«l,ideei,  jiidici«,  4«tit^ 
**  omm  jm wat&oH^n.  J«didtt  dil|^i«ent»  aM  mdl^«abt^?  Titf 
**  dondneliir  nacesM  4m.  ¥^  videnc  ewnes."— ^Frer  Sexr. 
L4S. 


NOTE  [T.]  p.  «». 
The  author  of  L'JEsprii  des  Loix.    TUe  illiistrioiu  writer> 
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however,  seta  out  with  a  <UffBi^aAt  theory,  aad  sappoies  aU 
to  be  founded  on  certain  nqap^rU  or  rehliona ;  which  is  a  tph 
tern  that,  in  my  opinion,  never  wiU  be  reeenciled  with  tiwe  phir 
loflophy.  Father  MalelHsache,  as  far  as  I  can  leara,  was  the  int 
that  started  this  abstraet  theory  of  morals,  which  was  afterwanb 
adopted  by  Cndwortfa,  CTaike,  and  others ;  and  as  it  excludes 
all  sentiment,  and  pretends  to  found  every  thing  on  reason,  it 
has  not  wanted  foUowen  in  this  philosophic  age.  See  Seeiiom  /. 
Appendix  /.-  With  regard  to  justice,  the  virtue  here  treated 
of,  the  inference  against  this  theory  seems  short  and  condnave. 
Property  is  allowed  to  be  dependent  on  civil  laws ;  dvil  laws 
are  allowed  to  have  no  other  object  but  the  interest  of  society: 
This  therefwe  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  pro- 
perty and  justice.  Not  to  mention,  that  our  ohJigatiott  itaelf  to 
obey  the  magistrate  and  his  laws  is  tended  in  noShiiig  but  the 
interests  of  society. 

Jf  the  ideas  of  justice,  sometimes;  do  not  Mbw  the  diaposi* 
tions  of  civil  law ;  we  shall  find  that  these  c^ses,  instead  of  ob« 
jectiooe,  are  confirmations  of  the  theoiy  delhered  above.  Where 
a  civil  law  is  so  perverse  as  to  cross  all  the  intwests  of  society; 
it  loses  all  its  authmty,  and  men  judge  by  the  ideas  of.  natural 
justice,  which  are  confcnmable  to  those  inSeresta*  Shaai limes 
also  civil  laws,  for  useful  purposes,  requira  a  ceiMaaouy  or  form 
to  any  deed ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  their  decrees  ran  con- 
trary to  the  usual  tenor  of  justice ;  but  <me  who  takesadvan- 
tage  of  such  chicanes,  is  not  commonly  regarded  as  an  honest 
man.  Thus,  the  interests  of  society  require  that-  contracts  be 
fulfilled ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  material  artide  either  of  natn- 
13d  or  civil  justiice ;  But  the  omission  of  a  lariiing  dn^nmstance 
will  often,  by  kw,  invdidalo  a  contract  in  Jbn  kmmemo^  but 
not  m  foro  coMdentuBy  as  divines  express  themsdves*  In 
these  <:aaes,  die  magistiate  is  supposed  only  to  withdraw  his 
power  oi  enforcing  the  right,  not  to  have  altered  the  right. 
Where  his  intention  extends  to  the  right,  and  is  conformable 
to  the  interests  of  eodety,  it  never  fiuls  to  alter  the  right ;  a 
clear  proof  of  the  origin  of  justice  and  of  property,  as  assigned 
above. 
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NOTE  [UO  p.  2Sa 

It  isevidenl  thit  the'wfflor  ocmseiil-  akme  never  tnimfera 
properly,  ner  eaneee  the  olbligationof  a  promiie  (for  thfr  eame 
rBMoniiig  extemk  to  both) ;  but  the  will  most  be  eKpraaeed  by 
wmb  or  signs,  is  order  to  impose  a  tie  upon  any  mm.  The 
ezpression  being-  eace  bioiig^  in  as  sabservient  to  the  wiB, 
soon  beeiiNBes  the  prindpel  part  of  the  promise ;  nor  wiH  amaa 
be  less  bevnd  by  his  word,  though  he  secretly  give  a  different 
Predion  to  hie  intention^  and  withhold  the  assent  of  his  mind. 
But  thoagh  the  expression  makes,  on  most  occasions,  the  whole 
of  the  promise)  yet  it  does  not  always  so  ;  and  one  who  sbonld 
make  nse  of  any  eacpression,.  of  which  he  knows  not  the  mean- 
ing, and  which  he  nses  without  any  sense  of  the  conseqaences, 
woald  not  cerfesialy  be  bcrand  by  it.  Nay,  thong^  he  know 
its  meaning,  yet  if  he  nses  it  in  jest,  ooly,  and  with  such  signs 
as  endianlily  shew  that  he  has  no  serions  intentions  of  landing 
Inmself,  he  woald  net  lie  nnder  any  obligation  of  petfonnance ; 
but  it  .is  necessary  thai  ike  words  be  a  perfect  expression  of 
the  will,  without  any  oenttary  signs.  Nay,  even  this  we  ansBt 
not  cany  so  £u*  as  to  imagine,  that  one  whom,  by  car  qaidt* 
ness  of  uukratanding,  we  cinjectnre,  from  certain  signs,  to  have 
an  intention  of  deceiving  ns,  is  not  boand  by  has  axprsssioit  or 
yoKbal  promiBe,  if  we  aoceptof  it;  bat  mast  limit  thb  eoachi- 
sioa  to  those  casea  adiere  the  ngns  areof  tEkdiferentnatirefivm 
those  of  deceit..  AU  these  contradictions  are  easily  aeconnted 
for,  if  jnstioe  arise  entirely  from  its  nsefrdnees  to  sodefcy ;  but 
win  never  be  explained  on  any  other  hypothesiB. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  moral  dedsiona  of  the  JesuiiSy  and 
other  relaxed  casnists,  were  commonly  formed  in  prosecution 
of  some  such  subtilties  of  reasoning  as  are  here  pointed  out, 
and  iM-oeeeded  as  much  from  the  habit  of  scholastic  refinement 
88  from  any  corruption  of  the  hearty  if  we  may  fdlow  the  au- 
thority of  Mons.  Bayle.  See  his  Dictionary,  article  Loyola. 
And  why  has  the  indignation  of  mankind  risen  so  high  against 
these  casuists ;  but  because  every  one  perceived,  that  human* 
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society  coald  aol  wJwirt  weie  socli  pradicei  ■iillmihiiili  asd 
Ite  nMmb  mM(  aKnq^  U  ktadMnilh  a  view  to  pobGe  m- 
tomly  moro  iIhb  ]ili3oM|diical  ragnkihy?  If  the  aeoeidirac- 

evciy  iMtt  ei  mmh^ 
enf  leciirity  ?  Aiid  ytfk  m 

qaenoe  ooght  ie  Mleirt  end  a^  eU^ataeabeii^^  Ihi 
flBMiitial  euMkiCB  nay  ndt  W  gfwier  iIm  tfaa  wHilin  of 
lafryei%  hiated  at  above;  Utaa  tlieiHnieriurejptniMNii^aai 
Oe  latter  MiMMM^  Md  even  iM0CMHy,  4k  k  4k  taMft  el  Ihi 
difleieai  leeaptka  tfaey  BMet  wnA  froon  toe  'werid* 
It  k  a  doetnaa  of  tiiB  dmNh  ef  Berii^  Ite  the  prieaty  Iqr  a 
dmelMiief  fak  intentMn,  caa  laioiidain  eaiy 
Tfak  peaitmi  k  derived  torn  a  atoot  and  fe|fakr  praaaonl 
of  the  oMow  truth,  that  empty  imda  dkae,  wkhevk 
lueankg  er  mtentien  in  the  qpeaker,  can  never  be 
witk  any  eftct.  If  the  ane  eondndon  he  not  ataifttod  hi 
iwnninga  coneenuag  chil  ceotvaca^  wkam  Mm  adUx'  k  A 
hmndto-beefaanMch  Us  fniiwii|wwn<ni  than  Aa^eteBial  iil- 
faiian  ef  dbowand^  it  praeeeda  eniinMy  bqbi  meara  teaM-of 
the  daiifW'  nod  incenvtMionfin  of  the  doctrine  in  the  imnar 
eaaa:  And  we  nay  thence  ebeorve^  that vmneafpeaitiveyni^ 
anyit  and  dogniallcal  any  aiipMniilMiu  na^  a|ipoaiy  it  never 
en  eonvey  any  thofengh  iMtBaaaknof  d»  leality  ef  ki  ol§Beli» 
er  pat  ihm,  n  nydi^giee^  en  a  hdknee  with  the  ceaunon  in^ 
ddente  of  life^  wUdi  we  leam  fron  daily  observalkB  and  aipe*' 


NOTE  [X.]  p.  244w 

Thx  oalyaointion  which  ilato  givea  to  all  die  olyctiona 
that  night  be  raiaed  againat  the  oeaunnai^of  woaMn,  eatn- 
bliahed  in  thk  imagiaary  oommonwealth,  iay  IMuutm  y«(  h 

t§f^mirj^f§K  ScUtenimidudUdieiiwretdiceiW'tldffioduiik 
iU  honesium  ecie>  quod  aiUem  inuiile  $it  turp€  eue,    De  Hq>. 


ilk  t.  >  tf  7.  «K  ^dh.  fi«r.  Aad  4m  wakam  wSH  mttuk  ^  m 
dad*  wlMie  ImUif^  WUilsr  b  concw— *j  ivUchkBiiti^ 
ng.  AjnI»  iadaed)  Id  whal  iAm  pvpoe  d»  aB  d» 
dM«tiftj«nd]iibdeitgr«erfe?  Aw  tOile  tat  fuod finmmif/htf- 
9m  mtgbna,  tayt  HMBihufc^'4UiA«f  riw/lM^Mir  upSrs  ii^rs  Fla- 
ImA^tahm^pmhre.  ICldi  <oram  ys  jiiiHiiw  wm^  ffc> 
dnn^Ab    Tte  flHM  ms  "the  oiMBini of  the  SloiflB.    ♦*•« 

MyvMm  «iiy  wpm  MM  n»  ifnwimtt^  w^tf.    Sbff.  Bh^i  Mb.  Vk 


NOTB  [YO  ^  24n. 


That  the  lig^te  machine  yields  to  the  heavier,  and  in  ma- 
chines of  the  same  Idnd,  thai  ihn  empty  yields  to  the  loaded ; 
this  nde  is  fouided  on  conrenienoe.  That  those  who  are  go* 
iligtbthetjdpital  trim  TfaKejaf  thoaairh^atat^mlagfhnn  it; 
Ihiaoseema  lo  he  fowided  an  aaae  ideatif  iha  dignicf «(  ^ 
^irtatfintT^taMi^fthe^iefaiwibeafllsiivta^telfae^  FHm 
liha  wMSBSi  atoiy  toa-wallMia,  the  rigte  haad  itoildas  a  mwi 
todmiaall9«id|mvaBlB)oallni9,  which  pmnmMe  fee|de  €M 
iwity  difliyayjo  aad  inDto^BBiaHL 


KOTfi  [Z.]  f.  ttd. 

We  ought  not  to  imagine,  because  an  inanimate  object  may 
be  nsefnl  as  well  aa  a  man,  that  therefore  it  ong^t  also,  accord- 
ing to  this  system,  to  merit  Urn  appeDittion  of  virtuous.  The 
sentiments  excited  by  utility  are,  in  the  two  cases,  yery  di£b- 
vaiit;  ibid  ^  eOB  is  mfiaed  with  afictbn,  eitoem,  sfpreW- 
tion»  &&  and  not  dm  iidtar.  In  like  ajaanr,  tia  iwmtaeiie  db^ 
jeel  may  liaTe  f;oed  -colour  and  propovtions  as  waif  as  a  Ihunan 
ligwe.  fiat  ctai  jpo  aver  he  in  krre  wiih  the  temer  ?  TheM 
ara^aMtnienms  M  ef  paasioBB  and  sentknents,  bf  ^idiidl  Ainky 
iag^  latiiaMl  beinga  are,  by  the  aiigiwi  i— liliiliimof  nalme, 
the  only  mmer  objects ;  And  though  the  Tery  same  qualities 
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l»  teamfcrrcd  to  aa  intennbky  imminwte  being/  lliejr  will  not 
«Boite  tlw  flune.  80nkiBM»t.  The  beneicial  qtudittesof  ImHw 
and.  "Si"***!^  are^  iadeed^  sonietiiiies  cidfed  their  virtuu  ;  hut 
liib  is  ML  effect  of  the  caprice  of  hngvage,  whicfa  ought  nol 
to  be  ragaided  in  leaHoniiig.  For  though  there  be  a  species  of 
approbalion  attending  eTon  ioaniinate  objects^  wben  beoefidal^ 
fet  this  sentiaMBt  is  so  weak»  and  sodifisvent  from  ite  nldch 

M  directed  to  benefioeBt  aoMiristrates-  or  stalesnem.  that  tfaov 
oaght  not  to  bo  lanked  nnder.  the  saaM  class  er  appeHataon. 

A  rery  small  variation  of  the  object,  even  where  the* same 
qualities  are  preserred,  will  destroy  a  sentiment.  Thus,  the 
same  beauty,  transferred  to  a  difierent  sex,  excites  no  amorous 
passion,  where  nature  is  not  extremely  perverted. 


NOTE  [  AA.]  p.  252. 


I    I      • 


UNvuTiruLKBSS  to  psreutB  is  disapproved  of  >y  mankind, 

mwrmf  vvymv^j^nu  Ingxatitnde,  for  a  like  reason  (tlwngh  ho 
■eems  diere  to  mix  a  more  geMtous  regard)  ^vfrnxmrnmnnm 

FHmw  r«f  Wfm  wM^mmmi  v»  MmHumnh  ^nis^wwi  mm  Bwfmt*  lib.' 
vL  ofK  4.  Perhaps  the  historian  only  meant,  that  our  sym- 
pathy and  humanity  were  more  eolivened,  by  our  considering 
the  sunilarity  of  our  case  with  that  of  the  peraon  suffering ; 
which  is  a  just  sentiment. 


NOTE  [BB.]  p.  266. 

It  is  needless  to  push  our  researches  so  for  a»  to  ask,  why 
we  have  humanity  or  a  feOow*feeling  with  others  ?  It  is  suffix 
oient  that  this  b  experienced  to  be  a  principle  in  hrnman  na- 
ture. We  must  stop  somewhere  in  our  enannstion  of  causes; 
and  there  are,  in  every  scienee,  some  genersl  principles,  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  hope  to  fond  any  prin<»plo  uMre  gene-^ 
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nd.  No  BMOi  is  alMohitoly  imHIfeient  to  the 
■ory  of  otkos.  The  firat  hoe  a  natnl  tHukney  to  f;m  plea^ 
OTBB ;  tile  seeondy  poin.  TUs  orarf  one  nay  ind  in  hiMMlf. 
It  is  not  praboUe  tluit  these  principlee  can  be  readyed  into  fntt- 
dplee  more  aiin(de  and  nniTenaly  irhateaei  aitempta  may  have 
been  nade  to  that  parpoae»  Bat  if  it  wen  poanblO)  it  belonKa 
not  to  the  prawnt  anbject ;  and  we  may  here  wfely  oonflider 
theae  ]mici|deo  as  originaly-«4H^py  if  we  can  Tender  all  the  oon- 
aeqncnces  aaficiently  plain  and  penpicnooa  1 


NOTE  [CC]  p.  261. 

Ik  proportion  to  the  station  which  a  man  poBsesses,  according 
to  the  rations  in  which  he  is  placed,  we  always  expect  finoift 
him  a  greater- or  leas  degree  of  good ;  and,  when  disappointed, 
blame  his  inutility ;  and  much  more  do  we  blame  him,  if  any  in 
or  prejudice  arises  from  his  conduct  and  behayiour.  When  the 
interests  of  one  country  interfere  with  those  of  another,  we  esti- 
mate the  merits  of  a  statesman  by  the  good  or  ill  which  results 
to  his  own  country  from  his  measures  and  counsels,  without  re- 
gard to  the  prejudice  whidh  he  brings  on  its  enemies  apd  rivals. 
His  fellow-citizens  are  the  objects  which  lie  nearest  the  eye  while 
we  determine  his  character.  And  as  nature  has  implanted  in 
every  one  a  superior  alFection  to  his  own  country,  we  never  ex- 
pect any  regard  to  distant  nations  where  a  competition  arises'^ 
Not  to  mention,  that  while  every  man  consults  the  good  of  his 
own  community,  we  are  sensible  that  the  genei'al  interest  of 
mankind  is  better  promoted,  than  by  any  loose  indeterminate 
views  to  the  good  of  a  species,  whence  no  beneficial  action  could 
ever  result,  fm*  want  of  a  duly  limited  object  on  which  they 
could  exert  themselves. 


NOTE  [DD.]  p.  264, 

For  a  like  reason,  the  tendencies  of  actions  and  characten, 
not  their  real  accidental  coneequences,  are  alone  regarded  in 
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4v  mmwk  4*»Miriinili Wis  of  gCMuil  jvdgniciila  i  tlmigir  in 
teA  feeKag  •r  flCAtuMnf  wis  aaongsi  he^  f^^fing  gmiter  fepad 
ll>  Mb  whoto  iitetiiMiy  joined  to  TiifCiiey  nadehi  Um  nirily  iw»- 
M  to  «oewl7»  dMHi  to  INM  ith0  exerts  the  aooiil  virtaeft  Qokj  m 
good  imenlioiis  and  faenevoknt  afiecstioni*  Sfeyiliiy  <iw43ii»- 
ricter  finoin  Ao  fortonei  by  uh  easy  and  nstftlnsiiy  effint  df 
tlKiagiiiy  W«  pronoitiiee  theae  penona  dfliei  and  giTV  tliato  tlie 
same  general  l^raisek  The  j«dgmeiit  comctsi  or  endenrom  to 
correct  the  qipearteioe^  but  is  liot  abLo  entirely  to  previil  orm 
sentiment. 

Why  is  this  peach-tree  said  to  be  better  than  dmt  other,  but 
because  it  produces  more  or  better  froh  ?  And  would  not  the 
same  praise  be  given  it,  though  snails  or  Termin  had  destroyed 
the  peaches  before  they  came  to  full  maturity  ?  In  monJs  too, 
is  not  the  tree  kn&wn  by  the  fruit  f  And  cannot  wo  easily  di»- 
tinguish  between  nature  and  acddent,  in  the  one  case  aa  weU  as 
IB  the  other  ? 


NOTE  [EE.]  p.  266. 

It  is  wisely  ordained  by  naturei  that  private  connectiona 
should  commonly  prevail  over  universal  views  and  ooasiden^ 
tions ;  otherwise  our  afiectioas  and  actions  would  be  dissipated 
and  lost  for  want  of  a  proper  limited  object.  Tlius  a  small  be- 
nefit done  to  onrselves,  or  our  near  friends,  excites  more  Evely 
sentiments  of  love  and  approbation,  than  a  great  benefit  done  to 
a  distant  commonwealth :  But  still  we  know  here,  as  in  all  the 
senses,  to  correct  these  inequalities  by  reflection,  and  retain  a 
general  standard  of  vice  and  virtue,  founded  chiefly  en  general 
usefulness. 


-       NOTE  [FF.]  p.  270. 

One  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  human  creature, 
tp  whom  the  i^ppearance  of  happiaeno  (whero  envy  or  revelge 
has  no  glace)  4oee  not  give  plMsaie ;  that  of  lAisery,  ateaai- 
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niafc.  Thii'qwn  iaiepttniblA  Imib  otar  mfkd  and  oaibitiliil 
BiH  ilieyave  oi^  Ae'mofe  geamniB  vink  iImiI  w»  tktnoe 
pMnptod  !•  iMklf  snkNttty  ikm  fsod  af  odieiiy  aad  ta  kaw  a 
xaal  paflflion  tor  thab  irolfia»»  WMk  men  of  narranr  un^  «i|ga« 
uMiMia  ipbitay  iUm  tfnpsthjF  goaa  not  iM^riBd  a  afig^  fcaliag 
cf  tlie  InMiglaatioOy  iv^K^  aenraa  onlf  tQ  auh^  aantonaa^  af 
caaaplaciiagy  Tor  canware,  anil  makaa  diem  apflf  la  tkeakjeel 
eMMv  haaaiMMMe  or  diahenoiaraUa  appeUatkna.  A  fptipia^ 
miaor>  for  iaatfoieey  piaioiia  aztna^lp  Imduah^  and  Jimgalkj^ 
erea  in  others,  and  sets  them,  in  hia  aatiinatimi,  ahava^  «11  iha 
other  virtaes.  He  knows  the  good  that  reaolta  firom  them,  and 
feels  that  species  of  happiness  with  a  more  lively  sympathy, 
than  any  other  yon  coaki  npieaeant  to  Um ;  thoogh  perhaps  he 
woold  not  part  with  a  shilling  to  make  the  fortnne  of  the  indns- 
trkwi  BMtti  wfioai  ka  pialaea  so  hIgUy, 


NOTE  [GGO  p.Sai. 

Df  OBOBUS  SiouLua,  fik  Kv»  It  may  not  be  iaiproper  to  giw. 
tke  cfaaiaeiar  cf  Epamiaaadss;  f»  diaw  by  the  hiatonaB,  in  w* 
der  to  show  the  kkaa  of  perfect  merilfiiiksh  praraiM  intkase 
ages*  in  otfaav  iDnstrioaa  man,  tmfm  he,  yon  will  ohasiw  that 
eadb  pasaessed  some  Ofte  skinkigmniil^,  wAlch  was  the  faanji^' 
tion  of  IJM  tens :  In  %aBanoiadBa  dl  the  a«f^b«|t  fu»  fevnd 
milad;  lyoa  of  bady>  al^qoaaoe  af  expvessioa,  Tigponr  of  mbd, 
oomottipl  of  rklMa,  gomleBess  of  dkpoailiaii,  %Bd,  i«Ml  i»  cki^ 
to  he  iiLywiMi  iBtago  and  ccmAfeet  in  war. 


NOTE  [HHO  p,  «S3. 

All  men  are  equally  liable  to  pain,  and  disease,  and  sick- 
ness ;  and  may  again  recover  health  and  ease.  These  drcnm- 
stances,  as  they  make  bo  ^ps^metioB  hetween  one  man  and  an- 
other, are  no  source  of  pride  or  humility,  regard  or  contempt. 
But  comparing  ow  own  specars  to  supeitor  ones,  it  ki  a  very 
mortifying  cMaMefMum,  ikat  we  shonld  aB  be  so  Uabk  to  dis- 
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.and  infirmities ;  and  dirineft  aooDidiagly  enyloy  tbu 
pic  in  Older  to  depran  aelf-oonceit  and  ¥anitf.  They  would 
hare  more  eocoeaB  if  the  .eomnwn  bent  of  our  thonglitB  weie 
not  perpetii^y  tmned  tOiConqpare  oonelvee  with  otfaen.  The 
infirmiliesofoldageanmartilying;  beeauae  a  co^qiaxiaottwidi 
tin  yoong  may  take  plaee.  The  ]aDg*%  evil  ia  indnatrionaly 
concealed^  becaoae  it  a£bcta  otfaera,  and  ia  often  Imwamiltfd  to 
posterity.  The  case  is  neaiiy  the  same  with  aoch  diaeaaea  aa 
convey  any  nanseoos  or  firig^itlid  images ;  the  'epilepsy,  for  ittr 
stance,  idocn,  sores,  scabs,  &c. 


NOTE  [U.]  p.  284. 

There  is  something  extf»ordinary»  aitd^eeaiingiy  unaccount  > 
able,  in  the  operation  of  our  passians,  when  we  consider  the 
fortune  and  situation  of  others.  Very  often  another^s  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  produces  envy,  vdiich  has  a  strong  mixtore 
of  hatred,  and  arises  chiefly  from  the  comparison  of  onnelves 
with  the  person.  At  die  very  same  tune»  or  at  least  in  wy 
short  intervals,  we  may  feel  the  passion  of  respect,  which  is  » 
ttpoaeB  of  affection  or  good^will,  with  a  miztnie  of  humility* 
On  the  other  hand,  die  misfestqnea  of  our  feHows  c^iten  cause 
pily,  which  has  in  it  a  stroag  mixture  of  good«wilL  Tbis  sen- 
timent of  pity  is  nearly  allied  to  contempt,  which  is  a  species  of 
dislike,  with  a  mixture  of  inride.  I  only  pcnnt  out  these  phflttome- 
naasasubject  of  speenlatkm  tosncfaaaare  curious  widi  regvd 
to  moral  inquiries.  It  is  anfficiait  for  the  preaentpn^oae  to  .ob- 
serve in  general,  that  pow^.and  riches  commonly  cause  re- 
spect, poverty  and  meanness  contempt,  though  particular  viewa 
and  incidents  may  sometimes  raise  the  paasions  €i  envy  and 
of  pity. 


NOTE  CKK.]>287. 

Theas  is  no  man  who,  on.  particular  occasions,  is.not  af- 
fected with  all  the  diBagreeable  passions,  fear,  anger,  dejection^ 
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grief,  ttwilgndboiy,  anxiety,  ke*  But  ibese^  so  fiff  as  they  a» 
nalaral  and  viivanii],  make  no  difference  between  one  man 
and  anoiher,  andean  never  be  tlie  object  of  blame.  It  is  only 
iriHiL  the  dBqNHitei  gh^  a  JMt^^emt^ito  any  o^ 
abk'pnBma%tkai.they4itfginre't]iejcbancter,  and,  by  faring 
anfasineasy  eonrey  ib/b  sentimentof  diai^vpiobatien  to*  the  speof 
tater. 


-     NOTE  [LL.]  p.  289. 

»  r  • 

r  t  . 

•  .  * 

-  Ta€IT«  Hist  lib.  iiL  The  anthor)  entering  upon  the  nanrar 
tiim,  says,  Xaatate  vetteyfcBdum  spedaeuktm  ducebaiuT^  nntiiis 
mmpaniibu,  nuih  mlacrmanie:  detemitas  exitns  miserir 
oordiBln  abatnleffftt.  To  enter  thoronf^y  into  this  method  of 
thinking,  we  must  make  aUowance  for  the  ancient  maxims,  that 
no  one  on^^  to  proking  his  life  afier  it  became  dishonoarable ; 
hnt,  as  he  had  always  a  right  to  dispose  of  it,  it  then  became  a 
duty  to  part  with  it 


NOTE  [MM.]  p^  290. 

The  absence  of  Tirtae  may  ofiten  be  a  vice,  and  that  of  the 
highest  kind ;  as  in  the  instance  of  ingratitude,  as  well  as  mean- 
ness. Where  we  expect  a  besnty,  the  disappointment  gives  an 
uneasy  sensation,  and  produces  a  real  definmity.  An  abject- 
ness  of  character,  likewise,  is  disgustful  and  contemptible  in 
an»dwr  view.  Where  a  man  has  no  sense  of  valne  in  himself, 
wenre not  Hb^  to  hacre  any  higher  esteem  of  him.  And  if 
the  same  peieon,  who  cirouchee  to  his  snperion,  is  insolent  to 
his  inferiers  (as  often  happens,)  this  contnriety  of  behavionr, 
instead  of  correcting  the  former  vice,  aggravates  it  extremely, 
hytthe  addition  of  a  vice  still  more  odious.    See  Sect  8. 


NOTE  [NN.]  p.  312. 
It  seems  certain,  both  from  reason  and  experience,  that  a 
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rade  untangkl  tamge  legvhtea  ckietf  hia  lqf<r  ttri  hiira4  hf 
Ifae  ideM  of  prmHe  utility  and  myay^  and  haa  hnt  frini  aoa-. 
•aptioaa  of  a  genexBl  nila  or  qntem  of  bafcamoar,  Ika  laas 
wlio  Mndi  oppoM^  to  him  m  ^t^e^  ha  hMaa  koavtity 
fcrth^preioot  vioiiiOBt»  whkh  k  ahno^  uMcraidpUey  hi|l  fia 
eT«r  8^{  amr  k  h^  aatki&ad  withont  the  mat  ai,lnmii  p»« 
nkhment  and  yengeance.  But  we,  aocnstomed  to  society)  and 
to  more  enkrged  reflectioiM,  consider  that  thk  man  k  aenring 
hb  own  coontiy  ,and  conmranity ;  that  any  man,  in  the  same 
aitoation,  wonld  do  the  safne ;  thst  vn  oanelTeay  in  like  gif^ 
comstanceBy  obaerve  a  like  condnct ;  that,  in  general,  human 
society  k  beat,  aopported  on  aaoh  mairima.  And  hy  thaaa  abp- 
poaitions  and  vimn,  we  oeif«et,  in  ipma  ineasniOy  oqr  rpdor 
and  aanower  paiatona*  And  dieiigh  mnoh  of  out  fifnudship 
and  enmity  be  stiU  tegnkted  by  prifate  conakkwiiaBa  of  bene* 
fit  and  hann,  we  pay  at  least  llda  homage  to  genenl  mktm, 
winch  we  are  accostomed  to  respect,  ihal  vige  conqnenly  pw* 
vert  o«p  adversary's  eondipot,  by  kiting  malice  os  tajm^ka 
to  him,  in  order  to  giye  rant  to  those  psssiens  ^R^oh  i^iaa  %am 
self-lore  and  private  interest.  When  the  heart  k  fnll  of  rsge, 
it  nerer  wants  pretences  of  thk  natore ;  though  sometimes  aa 
frivolous,  as  those  from  w^iijph  Honce,  being  almost  crushed  by 
the  &11  of  a  tree,  affects  to  accuse  of-parridde  the  first  planter 
of  it.  ' 


NOTE  [000  P«  Mp' 

BBHEvOLBHfiE natwaHy dimdea kit« ^raUnd^  At  gmmol 
9gid  ike  parHeuhr.  The  finfe  k,  vhora  ve  hfit  IK»  tkadshii^ 
or  casMotioii,  or  esteem  te  the  pmQ%  bat  k(A  OBlf  apMrtl 
ayaqiatby  widi  him,  or  a  compasaioi^  ibr  bk  pakp»  imI  e  cofltr 
gMukitioii  with  hk  pleafmies.  The  othqr  ipaeiaa  <if  beoov^ 
lence  k  fonnded  on  an  ofoaiott  al  vktae^  on  aemsaa  doMt  ni^  or 
on  some  particular  connecUon.  Both  these  sentiments  must 
be  allowed  real  in  human  nature ;  but  whether  they  will  re- 
solve into  some  nice  conaideraJions  of  aelf-love,  k  a  queation 
more  curious  than  important.  *  The  f<»1ner  sentiment,  to  wit. 
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that  of  gmenl  benevolence,  or  humanity,  or  sympathy,  we  shall 
have  oecasion  frequently  to  treat  of  in  the  coarse  of  this  inqui- 
ry ;  and  I  assume  it  as  real,  from  general  experience,  without 
any  other  proof. 


NOTE  [PP.]  p.  845. 

This  theory,  concerning  the  origin  of  property,  and  conse- 
quently of  justice,  is  in  the  main  the  same  with  that  hinted  at 
and  adi^ted  by  Grotins.  **  Hinc  disdmus,  quae  fuerit  causa, 
<<  ob  quam  a  primsya  communione  rerum  prime  mobilium,  de- 
^  inde  et  immobilium  discessnm  est :  nimimm  quod  ciim  non 
**  contenti  homines  vesdi  gpoaie  natis,  antra  habitare,  corpore 
aut  nudo  agere,  aut  corticibus  arborum  ferammye  pellibus 
yestitoy  vittt  genus  exquintius  delegissent,  industria  opus  fuit, 
quam  singnli  rebus  singulis  adhiberent:  quo  J6inus  antem 
**  fructus  in  commune  confenentur,  primum  obstitit  locorum, 
<<  in  qu«e  homines  diacesaemnt,  distantia,  deinde  justiti»  et  amo- 
<*  ris  defectos,  per  quern  fiebat,  ut  nee  in  labore,  nee  in  con- 
«  Bumptione  fructuum  quie  debebat,  ifiqualitaa  senraretur.  Simul 
«<  discimus,  quomodo  res  in  proprietatem  irerint ;  non  animi  ac- 
**  tu  solo,  neque  enim  scire  alii  poterant,  quid  alii  suum  esse  yd- 
lent,  ut  eo  abstinerent,  et  idem  yeUe  plures  poterant;  sed 
pacto  quodam  aut  expresso,  ut  per  diyisionem,  aut  tacito,  ut 
per  oGcopationem."  De  Jure  Belli  et  P^was,  Lib.  ii.  ciq>.  2. 
§  2.  art.  4.  &  5, 


it 


NOTE  [QQ.]  p.  345. 

Natural  may  be  opposed,  either  to  what  is  unusuid,  mira* 
culowy  or  artifickU*  In  the  two  foimer  senses,  justice  and  pro- 
perty are  undoubtedly  naturaL  But  as  diey  suppose  reason, 
forethought,  design,  and  a  social  union  and  confederacy  among 
men,  perhaps  that  epithet  cannot  strictly,  in  the  last  sense,  be 
applied  to  them.  Had  men  liyed  without  society,  property  had 
neyer  been  known,  and  neither  justice  nor  injustice  had  ever 
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existadb     But  society  among  fannaa  ereittom  had  4waii  iaapa^ 
aible  without  maon  ma.4.  faffethovg^     lafciiat  aaan 
'mute,  are  |pn(iadiiy'ioBtDiot>  wfaifch  siqifriiiea  the  pkoe  o( 
But  all  theae  disputea  are  merely  reihal. ' 


NOTE  [R!RO  P-  3*6. 

f^At  theire  b^  ii!s<$)taaradoil  or  diatte^^ 
#iat  this  septfraftiofi  ht  ateady  "and  dtmathht ;  tiiiia  la  iftiaol^ttdy 
yefjtdred  hf  Ute  Ihtcffcats  ctf  sMlMy^  and  li^ioe  ibb  orf|^|fBa  ^  juk 
tice  a&d  piropeVty.  Whait  {^MaeatflMB  ttfe  tuBBigned  to  fMftiisriiiir 
petaooB ;  tiin  ia,  g^^iMlJly  i(|ptoift!iu^)  ''|>t^ty  utdSiMreiA';  ittHd  u 
^[^leii  determined  \ty  "very  fiivt>1eva  Vic^t^  ttad  'tSMoaiduitfftoiiiik 
We  filiiEdl  mention  a  fefw  partJctdarB. 

We're  a  aockfty  fcdteed  annAig  aererid  iiidepitiideBLt  «(iem!ben» 
l9ie  ttioibt  dd^idtti^  tide  x^hidi  iHinidbe  agre4)d<mf»oaldbe  to  tii- 
net  {)tdpeirly  to  /Tfef^n^^peaaeasiitfn,  a&d  leave  ei^H>M  it  tiglft 
to  whaH;  tre  at  present  enjoys.  The  relktion  «f  pMaeaAon,  tittch 
takes  ipla^  l^etwe^h  the  person  and  the  dfcgiect,  uatmtity  dimws 
'tfn  the  rotation  rf  'propei^ty. 

For  a  like  reason,  occuptftiiDin  df  flt^t  poanesaion  beooadtea  the 
'fenndation  of  prdpevty. 

Where  a  man  beatows  labottr  aiid  industry  upon  any  "dbject, 
T^lut^  biefbre  belonj;ed  to  nobody  ^,  as  in  ctittingdownttnd  -Aap- 
iJDg  a  tree,  in  ctdtivitting  a  Md,  &e.  Ae  altetntiODBiitliA  hepro- 
duces  cauaee  a  relation  between  him  and  the  object,  and  natahlDy 
engages  us  to  annex  it  to  him  by  the  new  relation  of  property. 
This  cauae  here  concurs  with  the  public  utility,  which  conaiata  in 
the  encouragement  given  to  -industrjr  and  liabour. 

Perhaps,  too,  private  humanity  towards  the  poaaeaaor  con- 
curs, in  this  instance,  with  the  other  motives,  and  engage  ua 
to  leave  with  him  what  he  lias  acquired  by  his  sweSt  and  la- 
bour, and  what  he  has  flattered  'himself  -in  the  constaitt  enjoy- 
ment of.  For  though  private  litfmanity  c&n  by  no  meftoa  lie  the 
origin  of  justice,  since  the  lialter  virtue  so  often  contradicla 
ihe  former ;  yet  when  ihe  rule  of  separate  aAd  constant  poa* 


BMNDft  10  #iuce  fonnod  by  tbe  mdi«|ien$able  niBqcmities  of  Bocie- 
tf«  fiirMteiiumiiiiilgr^Md  fmaves^ien  t^  ^  doing  «  higdnhip  ta 
mJhpr,  in^  i»-a  fwtiodifr  i|i«|faio^  |^t«  rite  ^  a  partod^ 
nife  jw  piB|uM]r* 

I  am  much  inclined  to  thinks  lihajt  tbe  si^t  of  mKCC^qn  or 
inheritanoe  much  depends  on  dieee  connections  of  tlie  imagma- 
tion,  and  that  the  relation  to  a  fonner  proprietor  begetting  a  re- 
lation to  the  oliject  is  ifco  €i$/aue  whyAfb  jaoperty  is  transferred 
to  a  man  af^  the  death  of  his  kinsman.    It  is  tmoy  indnstry  is 

mmo  MCffWHM  bgr  Ai  fwafensace  Af  fo^mmi  to  child^ 

ormar  IndalMoa :  Stat  tMs  ooiisideratiaii  wSl  only  have  phce  in 
a  caUiafted  ^omt^ :  ^fCf^B  (^le'i^^t  pf  ^vccession  is  regard- 
ed 0Tflii  iiiiiwig  Ae  gnwiest  biuibaiia^ 

A4»pmi6s>M  4if  {{W^pfnify?  i^4ificisma»t  ^m  he  exjphuaned  no  way 
km  iNy  hvrfng  f^ppim^  f»  ^  i;^tfdj^n»  and  cfiiviiections  of  the 

]BMRI3DaA0ll« 

The  property  of  riyers,  by  the  laws  of  most  nations,  and  by 
this  natural  torn  of  onr  thought,  is  attributed  to  the  proprietors 
of  their  banks,  excepting  such  yast  rirers  as  the  Rhine  or  die 
Danube,  which  seemioojavge  toifo^qif  as  an  accession  to  the 
property  of  the  neighbouring  fields.  Yet  even  these  rivers  are 
eoDsidarad  as  Ae  |»9p«t|r  of  Ibat  mtiv^  through  whose  dofni- 
Mena  tfiey«UB.;  fdMiiafk  tf  a  Mti(n,bm^€f  a  suitable  bulk  to 
conwpond  mUk  them,  ^and  bear  them  such  a  relation  in  the 


Thfi  aonasioia  wfaidi  me  iBoade  Ap  ^d  bofdering  ^apon  ri- 
¥«ffB,  Mow  the  land,  say  jthe  civiliaps,  provided  it  h»  made  by 
wlHa4Jiey«ai  idhamm,  that  w,  wanaiUy  andiutpwcc^tibly; 
winch affecbeoniatanoBa  ihiit  jmm^^  iinagiFu^ti<#  in  ^  cpn- 


^Wlwaerthereia  any iconsiderrfble  porlapn  torn  at>9n^  from  one 
Vaiikrand -added te  another,  it  becanes  not  Aff  jirpperty  whose 
land  it«#i  on  tiH  it  mute  with  llie  Jand,  and  till  the  tree^  an^ 
planta  iHwe  spsaad  .^ir  aooia  into  b«th.  before  that,  the 
ihoiiglit  does  noc  anfficiantly  jpin  villain. 

in  ahavt,  we  mnat  ever  dtstinguiab  ,bet;«Keea^tbe  necessity  of 
a  aepanttian  and  oaaatancy  in  rmaiL  s  ppss^stio^  ^d  .t^e  r^es 
wlnclb  awign  particdar  Jil«bHa*rlii:JiMic||)i|i:  ^RWWMi.      ."^e 
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first  necessity  is  obTious,  stmig  and  inyindble :  Jlie  ktter  mar 
depend  on  a  public  utility  more  lig^t  and  frivolous,  on  the  sen- 
timent  of  private  humanity  and  aversion  to  private  liawlAtp^ 
on  positive  laws,  on  precedents,  analogies,  and  very  fine  ooimec- 
tlons  and  tonis  of  the  imagination. 


NOTE  [SS.]  p.  360. 

The  term  Pride  is  commonly  takoi  in  a  bad  se&ae ;  bat  tUs 
sentiment  seems  indifferent,  and  may  be  either- good  or  bad,  ao» 
cording  as  it  is  weD  or  ill  fonnded,  and  according  to  the  otlier 
circumstances  which  accompany  it.  The  French  express  this 
sentiment  by  the  term  atnaurpropni  bat  as  they  also  e^mss 
self-love  as  well  as  vanity  by  the  same  tenn,  there  ariaea  thenee 
a  great  confusion  in  Rochefoucault,  and  many  of  their  moral 
writers. 


NOTfi  [TT,]  p-  85S. 

Love  and  esteem  are  neariy  the  same  passion,  and  arise  froas 
similar  causes.      The  qnalHieB  which  prodnce  both  are  audi 
as  communicate  pleasure.     But  where  this  pleasure  is  sev«fe 
and  serious ;  or  where  its  object  is  great,  and  makes  a  strong 
impression ;  or  where  it  produces  any  degree  aH  hunaility  and 
awe :  In  all  these  cases,  the  passion  which  arises  from  Ae  plea- 
sure is  more  property  denominated  esteem  than  love, 
volence  attends  both ;  but  is  connected  with  hive  ia  a 
eminent  degree.    There  seems  to  be  still  a  slrongei 
of  pride  in  contempt,  than  of  humility  and  esteem ;  and  die 
reason  would  not  be  difficult  to  one  who  studied  aocnratsly 
the  passions.     All  these  various  mixtures,  and  oompoaitioMft 
and  appearances  of  sentiment,  form  a  very  Gurions  sidjed  of 
speculation,  but  are  wide  of  our  present  purpose.    TliroaglMwft 
this  inquiry,  we  always  consider,  in  general,  what  quaiitifn  aiv 
a  subject  of  praise  or  of  censiire,  witboiiit  entering  into  all  tlis 
minute  differences  of  ssatiment  whieh  they  excite.    It  m 
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dent,  that  whatever  is  contemned,  is  also  disliked,  as  well  as 
what  is  hated ;  and  we  here  aideavonr  to  take  objects  accord- 
ing to  their  most  simple  yiews  and  appearances.  These  sciences 
are  but  too  apt  to  appear  abstract  to  common  readers,  even 
with  all  the  preoantions  which  we  can  take  to  clear  them  from 
siqierfliioas  iqwealations,  and  bring  them  down  to  ever^  capar 
city. 


NOTE  [UUO  p.  364. 

The  following  passage  of  Cicero  is  worth  quoting,  as  being 
she  most  clear  and  express  to  our  purpose  than  any  thing  that  can 
be  imagined,  and,  in  a  dispute  which  is  chiefly  verbal,  must, 
on  account  of  the  author,  carry  an  authority  from  which  there 
can  be  no  appeal. 

**  Virtus  auteim, .  que  est  per  se  ipsa  laudabilis,  et  sine  qua 
**  nihil  laudaii  potest,  tamen  habet  plures  partes,  quamm  alia 
est  alia  ad  Isudationem  aptior.  Sunt  enim  ali»  virtutes,  quae 
videntur  in  moribus  hominum,  et  quadam  comitate  ac  bene- 
ficenti&  positas :  alise  qnss  in  ingenii  atiqua  facultate,  aut  ani- 
«  mi  magnitudine  ac  robore.  Nam  dementia,  justitia,  benig- 
'^  nitas,  fides,  fortitndo  in  periculis  communibus,  jucunda  est 
'*  anditu  in  laudationibus.  Omnes  enim  hsB  virtutes  non  tarn 
**  ipsis,  qui  eas  in  se  habent,  quam  generi  hominum  fructuos» 
"  putantur.  Sapientia  et  magnitndo  animi,  qua  omnes  res  hu- 
^'  mane,  tenues  et  pro  nihilo  puUmtur ;  et  in  cogitando  vis 
«  qussdam  ingenii,  et  ipsa  eloquentia  admirationis  habet  non 
"  minus,  jucunditatis  minus.  Ipsos  enim  magis  videtur,  quos 
''  laudamus,  quiun  iUos,  apud  quos  laudamus,  omare  ac  tueri : 
<<  sed  tamen  in  laudenda  jungenda  sunt  etiam  hsec  genera  vir- 
*'  tutum.  Ferunt  enim  aures  hominum,  cum  ilia  quae  jucunda 
*^  et  grata,  tum  etiam  ilia  quae  mirabilia  sunt  in  virtute,  lauda- 
"  ri."     De  Orat.  Ub.  ii.  cap.  89. 

I  suppose,  if  Cicero  were  now  alive,  it  would  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  fetter  his  moral  sentiments  by  narrow  systems ;  or  per- 
sutule  him,  that  no  qualities  were  to  be  admitted  as  virtues,  or 
acknowledged  to  be  a  part  oi  personal  merits  but  what  were  re* 
commended  by  The  Whole  Dvty  of  Man. 
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NOTE  [XX.]  p.  376. 

DuHiNO  the  tuoe  of  die  empererS)  die  RcMnttM  seem  to  bat« 
been  mora  giren  to  imrigttetf  acfl  glJIiirtrjf  thte  the  Engliah 
tore  ftt  priMent ;  Aad  the  wotten  of  ^oadiliott^  m  Order  to  retidn 
their  loyere,  endeavoured  to  fix  a  name  of  reproach  on  thoeb 
who  were  addicted  to  wenching  and  low  amoua.  They  were 
called  Ancillarioli.  See  Sbksca  de  Benefidis,  lib.  L  cap.  9. 
See  also  Martial,  lib.  a&i;  epig.  58. 


NOTE  [YY.]  p.  »1. 

<<  Faaoilis  et  laborioia  inortalitas  In  p«rt««  uta  d^geasiiy  m- 
"  firmitatis  suae  memor,  nt  pordooibns  qniaqiik  eolAret)  quo 
<'  maxmn  iadigerot.'*  Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  So  ea%  •»  He- 
■iod*a  time,  there  were  30,000  deittes.  Oper.  a  Dier.  lib.  I. 
Tcr.  SdO.  Bm  the  task  to  be  periMMOd  by  these  seems  still 
too  great  for  their  nambor.  The  pnmnces  of  the  deitieB  w«re 
SO  subdivided,  that  there  was  even  a  god  of  SMtzing.  See 
Ariri.  ProbL  sect.  S3,  cap.  7.  The  province  of  oopitUtfon, 
aaitably  to  the  importance  and  digaity  ^H,  was  divided  among 
several  deities.  • 


NOTE  [ZZ.]  p.  402. 

It  will  be  easy  to  give  a  reason,  why  Thales,  Anazimaader, 
and  those  easily  pbilosopheHB,  who  really  were  atheists,  might 
be  very  ordiodox  in  the  Pagan  creed ;  and  why  Anasiagoras 
and  Socrates,  though  real  theiste,  must  natnnlly,  in  ancient 
times,  be  esteemed  impious.  The  bflnd  ungtiided  powers  of 
nature,  if  they  could  produce  men,  might  also  produce  such 
beings  as  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  who  being  the  teiost  powerftd 
intelligent  existences  in  the  world,  wotild  bte  proper  djects  of 
tvorship.  But  where  a  Supreme  Intelligonee,  the  First  Cause 
of  all,  is  admitted,  these  capricious  beings,  if  they  exii^  at  alf, 
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most  appear  very  subordinate  and  dependent,  and  consequent- 
ly be  excluded  froin  the  nuiH  of  deities  Flato  (de  Leg.  lib.  x.) 
assigns  this  reason  for  the  imputation  thrown  on  Anaxagoras, 
naaiely,  his  denying  the  divinity  of  the  stars,  planets,  and  other 
OFMted  oljeets. 


NOTE  [AAA.]  p.  419. 

VKftRius  Fi«A€>ecs;  eited  by  Pliny,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  2.  affirm- 
ed, tbat  it  was  usual  for  the  Romaiis,  before  they  laid  siege  to 
any  tonni,  to  inygeate  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place,  smd  by 
prandahg  bin  greater  honows  than  those  he  at  present  enjoy- 
oil,  bribe  hkn  to  hetxpy  h)s  old  friends  and  votaries.  The  name 
«if  the  tuteto  deity  of  Rome  was  for  this  reason  kept  a  moat 
Friigious  Diytteiy ;  lest  the  enemies  <tf  the  repubUe  should  be 
able>  in  the  eajne  BMimer,  to  draw  Inm  over  to  their  aervioe. 
For  witboat  the  BeiQ^  they  thought  nothing  of  that  kind  could 
be  piaotiasd.  FSny  saya,  that  the  common  form  of  invocation 
WW  presenred  to  bis  time  in  the  ritual'of  the  pontifib.  And  Mfr- 
carofaiiis  has  transmitted  a  eopy  of  it  froQi  the  secret  thii^  of 
^amnoBieas  Semniuu 


NOTE  [BBB.]  p.  421. 

Most  nations  have  fallen  into  this  guilt  of  human  sacrifices  ; 
though,  perhaps,  that  impious  superstition  has  never  prevailed 
very  much  in  any  civilized  nation,  unless  we  except  the  Cartha- 
§^niims.  For  the  Tyrians  soon  abolished  it.  A  sacrifice  is  con- 
edved  as  a  preseai^ ;  aad  my  present  is  delivered  to  their  deity 
by  destroying  it,  and  lendering  it  useless  to  men ;  by  burning 
what  is  solid,  pouring  out  the  liquid,  and  killing  the  aniniate. 
For  want  of  a  better  way  of  doing  him  service,  we  do  ourselves  an 
iajwry ;  and  fcpoy  that  we  thereby  express,  at  least,  the  hearti- 
ness <tf  our  good  witl  apd.  a^lgration;  Thus  our  meroepsry  de- 
votion deoMves  ovselves,  and  imegincs  it  deceives  the  deity* 
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NOTE  [CCC]  p.  447. 

It  is  Bdnzige  that  the  Egyptian  religioiiy  though  so  absurd, 
should  yet  have  bome  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  Jewisfay 
that  ancient  writerB,  even  of  the  greatest  genius,  were  not  able 
to  obsenre  any  difference  b^ween  them.  For  it  is  remarkable 
that  both  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  wiien  they  mention  that  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  under  Tiberius,  by  which  the  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  proselytes  were  banished  from  Romo,  expressly  treat 
these  religions  as  the  same ;  and  it  appears,  that  even  the  de- 
cree itself  was  founded  on  that  supposition.  "  Actum  et  de 
"  sacris  EgyptiiB,  Judaidsqne  pellendiB ;  fiustumque  patrtmi  oon- 
**  sultum,  ut  quatuor  millia  libertini  generis  eS  st^ferttHume 
'<  infecta,  quia  idonea  stas,  in  insnlam  Sardiniam  veherentiir, 
^^  coSrcendis  illic  latrodniis ;  et  si  ob  grayitatem  oieU  interia- 
''  sent,  vile  damnum :  Ceteri  ceder^it  Italia,  nisi  c«tam  ante 
*'  diem  profanes  ritus  exuissent."  Tadt.  Ann.  lib.  ii.  c  85. 
''  Extemas  cieremonias,  Egyptios,  Judaicosque  ritus  oompes- 
**  cnit ;  coactus  qui  9upertiUume  ea  tenebantur,  religiosas  Testes 
*'  cum  instrnmento  omni  comburere,"  &c.  Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  36. 
These  wise  heathens,  obserying  something  in  the  general  air, 
and  genius,  and  spirit  of  the  two  religions  to  be  the  same,  es- 
teemed the  differences  of  their  dogmas  too  frivolous  to  deserve 
sny  attention. 


NOTE  [DDD.]  p.  438. 

Xenophon*s  conduct,  as  related  by  himself,  is,  at  once,  an 
incontestable  proof  of  the  general  credulity  of  mankind  in  those 
ages,  and  the  incoherences,  in  all  ages,  of  men*s  offinions  in  re- 
ligious matters.  That  great  captain  and  philosopher,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  and  one  who  has  delivered  scMue  of  the  most 
refined  sentiments  with  regard  to  a  deity,  gave  all  the  following 
marks  of  vulgar  superstition.  By  Socrates's  advice,  he  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Delphi  before  he  would  engage  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus.     De  Exped.  lib.  iii.  p.  294.  ex  edit.  LeuncL 
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Sees  a  dream  the  nig^t  after  the  generals  were  seized ;  which  he 
pays  great  regard  to,  hot  thinks  amhiguons.  Id.  p.  295.  He 
and  the  whole  army  regard  sneezing  as  a  rery  hicky  omen.  Id. 
p.  SOO.  Has  another  dream,  when  he  comes  to  the  liyer  Cen- 
trites,  which  his  fellow-general,  Chirosophns,  also  pays  great  re- 
gard to.  Id.  hh.  hr,  p.  323.  The  Greeks,  saffering  from  a  cold 
north  wind,  saciifice  to  it ;  and  the  historian  observes,  that  it 
immediaitely  abated.  Id.  p.  329.  Xenophon  consults  the  sacrir 
fices  in  secret,  before  he  would  form  any  resolution  with  himself 
about  settling  a  colony.  Lib.  v.  p.  359.  He  was  himself  a  yery 
skilful  augur.  Id.  p.  361.  Is  detwminedby  the  yictims  to  re- 
fuse the  sole  .command  of  the  army  which  was  offered  him. 
Lib»  tL  p.  273.  Oleander,  the  Spartan,  though  very  desirous  of 
it,  refuses  it  for  the  same  reason.  Id.  p.  392.  Xenophon  men- 
tions an  old  dream  with  the  interpretation  gi^en  him,  when  he 
first  joined  Cyrus,  p.  373.  Mentions  also  the  place  of  Hercu- 
les's  descent  into  hell,  as  belieying  it,  and  says  the  marks  of  it 
are  stBl  remaining.  Id.  p.  375.  Had  almost  starved  the  army, 
rather  than  lead  them  to  the  field  against  the  auspices.  Id. 
p.  382,  383.  His  friend,  Euclides,  the  augur,  would  not  believe 
that  he  had  brought  no  money  from  the  expedition ;  till  he  (Eu- 
clides) sacrificed,  and  then  he  saw  the  matter  cleariy  in  the  Ex- 
ta.  Lib.  vii.  p.  425.  The  same  philosopher,  proposing  a  pro- 
ject of  mines  for  the  increase  of  the  Athenian  revenues,  advises 
them  first  to  consult  the  oracle.  De  Rat.  I^ed.  p.  392.  That 
all  this  devotion  was  not  a  farce,  in  order  to  serve  a  political 
purpose,  appears  both  from  the  facts  themselves,  and  from  the 
genius  of  that  age,  when  little  or  nothing  could  be  gained  by 
hypocrisy.  Besides,  Xenophon,  ss  appears  from  his  Memora- 
bilia, was  a  kind  of  heretic  in  those  times,  which  no  political  de- 
votee ever  is.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  I  maintain,  that  New- 
ton, Locke,  Clarke,  &c.  being  Arians  or  Sociniansy  were  very 
sincere  in  the  creed  they  professed  :  And  I  always  oppose  this 
ai^gument  to  some  libertines,  who  will  needs  have  it,  ^t  it  was 
impossible  but  that  these  philosophers  must  have  been  hypocrites. 
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NOTE  [E££.]  p.  448. 

Bagchi»>  •  dmM  beiag,  n  represented  ky  the  heathen 
mytholofj  as  the  inventor  of  diociag  and  the  thcvtre.  Pk^ 
were  andently  eren  a  part  ef  pnblic  wonfaip  on  the  mosl  ao- 
leam  oMasimMy  and  often  enip1ay«d  in  timea  af  peatiknea  to  asp- 
peeae  the  (blended  deitiea.  Bat  tbty  haye  been  aeakniy  pro- 
aeribed  by  the  godly  in  hitar  agaa;  and  the  pky^home^  aceard- 
iag  to  a  toomed  divine,  is  the  pareh  of  hett. 

Bat  in  order  to  rfiow  more  efvidantly  that  it  is  poarible  for  a  re- 
ligion to  r^resent  the  Divinity  in  still  a  mare  imniorBl  and  nn- 
amii^le  light  than  be  vn^  pktvred  by  the  ancients^  we  shall 
cite  a  kwg  passage  from  an  anthor  of  taste  and  hnaginatioB, 
who  was  snrely  no  enemy  to  Christianity.    It  is  the  Chevalier 
Ramsay,  a  writer  who  had  so  landabie  an  iadfan^Oin  to  be  ov- 
thodoz,  that  his  reason  never  fonnd*  any  diftonlty,  efvn  in  the 
doctrines  which  freethmka«ecnq»le  Ae  mosC,  the  trinity,  incar- 
nation, and  satisfaction :    Ifis  hnmanity  done,  of  whkh  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  stock,  rebelled  against  the  doctrines 
of  eternal  reprobation  and  predestination.     He  expreHBea  luam- 
self  thus :  ^  What  strange  ideas,^  says  be,  **  would  an  Indian 
*'  or  a  Chinese  philosopher  have  of  our  holy  religion,  H  they 
"  judged  by  the  schemes  given  of  it  by  t>nr  modem  fiteethnik- 
**  ers,  and  pfaarisaiGal  doctors  "of  aH  sects  ?   Aecarding  to  die 
**  odious  and  too  vtdffctr  systom  of  these  incrednlous  seoflfeis 
*^  and  credulous  scribblerB,'"-—"  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  a  most 
**  cruel,  unjust,  partial,  and  fimtasticalbeing.    He  created,  about 
'*  6000  years  ago,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  placed  them  in  a 
*^  fine  garden  of  Asia,  of  which  there  are  no  remains.    This 
<<  garden  was  furnished  with  aH  sorts  of  trees,  fountains,  and 
**  flowers.    He  allowed  diem  the  use  of  all  the  fruits  of  this 
"  beautiful  garden,  except  one,  that  was  planted  in  the  midat 
*^  thereof,  and  that  had  in  it  a  secret  virtue  of  preserving  them 
"  in  ccmtlnual  health  and  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  of  exalting 
*^  their  natural  powers,  and  making  them  wise.     The  devil  en- 
**  tered  into  the  body  of  a  serpent,  and  solicited  the  first  wo- 
''  man  to  eat  of  this  forbidden  fruit ;  she  engaged  her  husband 
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«  to  do  the  nme.    To  ponh  this  il^fai  cm^kfwid  ummol 
**  &tme  of  fife  and  kapwledge,  God  noi  oalf  thtew  Cfur  frst 
paroAtt  o«t  of  pnmdiM,  Irat  he  condelmiod  aH  dieir  posterity 
to  temporal  niiery,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Aen  to  eternal 
^  poiniy  tiMvgh  die  souls  of  dnse  innocent  ^[fldtim  fasve  no 
<<  nuMV  relation  to  that  of  Adam  than  tD  those  of  Mero  snd 
**  Mahenet ;  mxm,  aoooiding  to  the  soktetic  dimlliiBy  iabn- 
**  BsiSy  and  nytfaelogistgy  all  sonb  are  creeted  pnre,  and  intoed 
<<  homediaAelf  iMo  mortal  hodiesy  so  soon  as  Jie  fntus  is  tbmif- 
^  ed.    To  aeeempliah  the  beibaroas»  parttel  decide  of  predestf- 
^  nation  and  xeprobatieii,  God  aban^ned  all  nations  to  dsrk- 
'*  nessy  idolatrjand  supetetftion,  uridiont  any  saving  knowledge 
"  or  sahrtory  gnees ;   laidbss  it  was  one  partienkr  nation, 
"  whom  he  dMsee  as  his  peeufiar  people.    This  chosen  naMoh 
^  was,  howerer,  the  most  stupid,  ungratefol,  rebeUknis,  and 
^  peviklions  of  afl  nations.     Afier  God  had  ^ns  kept  'tiie  fiir 
greater  part  of  all  the  hnman  spedes,  dnring  near  4000 
yeara,  in  a  reprbhate  state,  he  dMmged  ali  of  a  sadden,  and 
"  took  a  fianey  for  other  nati<ms  besides  the  Jews.    Then  he 
'<  sent  his  Oidy  begotten  Son  to  the  world,  under  a  hmnan  form, 
'*  to  appease  his  wmth,  satisfy  his  vincBetive  jnstice,  and  die  ibr 
'<  ^  pardon  of  sin.    Very  few  nations,  howeTer,  have  heard  df 
**  this  gospel ;  and  all  die  rest,  thongh  left  in  invhieible  igno- 
*'  ranee,  are  damned  without  exception,  or  any  possibility  of 
*^  remission.    The  greatest  part  of  those  who  have  heaitl  of  it 
«  haVe  dianged  on^  some  spectdative  notions  about  "God,  and 
**  some  external  forms  in  worship :   For,  in  other  respects,  the 
*<  bulk  of  CbsAaivum  have  continued  as  conupt  as  lihe  rest  of 
<<  mankind  in  their  morals;  yea, 'so  much  the  more  pervei^e  and 
«  criminal,  that  their  lights  were  greater.     Unless  it  be  a  ve- 
*^  ry  small  select  number,  all  other  Christians,  like  the  Pagans, 
*'  will  be  for  ever  damned ;  the  great  sacrifice  offered  up  for 
^*  them  will  become  void  and  of  no  effect ;  God  will  take  de- 
*'  light  for  ever  in  their  torments  and  blasphemies ;  and  though 
"  he  can  by  one  fiat  change  their  hearts,  yet  they  will  remain 
'<  for  ever  unconverted  and  unconvertible,  because  he  will  be  \ 
*'  for  ever  unappeasable  and  irreconcileable.     It  is  true,  that  all 
'*  this  makes  God  odious,  a  hater  of  souls  rather  than  a  lover  of 
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"  dwB ;  a  cruel  ▼indietro  tymnt,  aninpoteiit  or  a  wiatfafiil  dse- 
''  noD,  ralher  tliaa  aa  all-powafiil  bcoeficcnt  Father  of  Bpnits : 
**  Yet  all  this  u  a  myatery.  He  has  secret  nasons  for  fak  oan- 
^  duct  that  are  impenetraUe ;  and  though  he  appears  imjiiBt  and 
barfaaroosy  yet  we  arast  belieire  the  GODtnry»  becanse  what  is 
injastieey  crioiey  cnieltyt  and  die  Uadcest  mahee  m  as,  is  in 
him  j«stice»  mercy,  and  soyereign  goodness.'*—*  Tfans  the  in- 

*  crednloos  fineethinkefSy  the  jndaiang  Christians^  and  the  fim- 
'  talistic  dodoiSy  have  disfigoied  and  dishononred  the  sabUme 

*  mysteries  of  our  hdy  fidth ;  thus  they  have  emifoanded  the 

*  natme  of  good  and  evil;  tnniiDmed  the  most  mons&roQB 

*  passions  into  divine  attributes,  and  sarpassed  the  Pagans  in 
'  blasphemy,  by  ascribing  to  the  Eternal  Natnre,  asperfedioDs, 
'  what  makes  the  most  horrid  crimes  amongst  men.     The 

*  gitMser  Pagans  contented  tbemselveB  with  divinising  Inst^  in- 
'  cesly  and  adnltery ;  bat  the  predfBskinaKiaa  doctors  hacve  di- 

*  viniaed  croelty,  wrath,  fury,  vengeance,  and  aU  the  blackest 

*  vices.'  See  the  Chevalier  Ramsay's  Philosopbicsl  Principles 
of  Natond  and  Reveated  Religion,  F^  IL  p.  401. 

The  same  anthor  asMrts,  in  other  places,  that  the  Anmemtm 
and  MoUnisi  schemes  serve  very  litde  to  mend  the  matter : 
And  having  thns  thrown  himself  ont  of  all  received  sects  of 
Christianity,  he  is  obliged  to  advance  a  system  of  his  own,  wtiA 
is  a  kind  of  Oriffenigm,  «id  supposes  the  pre-existence  of  the 
souls  both  of  men  and  beasts,  and  the  eternal  salvation  and  con- 
version of  all  meDf  beasts,  and  devils.  But  ikua  notion,  being 
quite  peculiar  to  himself,  we  need  not  treat  of.  I  thought  the 
opinions  of  this  ingenious  anthor  very  curious;  but  I  pretend  not 
to  warrant  the  justness  of  them. 
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A 

Abasekemt,  not  the  mrtiiral  cmiMquenoe  of  potytbdinii  H»  422. 
Abstnu:tion,  wiwt»  ii  467,  Abte  (P.) 
Absurdity,  not  always  tbe  greatest  in  polytheism,  ii.  4£4. 
— <— i^—  greedily  coreted  by  popular  leKglons,  ii.  485^ 
Acheans,  employed  force  in  formiiig  their  league,  i.  468. 
— —  their  number,  i.  483. 
Addison  ^[noted,  i.  88,  188,  ti.  17& 
;£sdiines  quoted,  i.  381,  419. 
^schines  Socratictts  quoted,  ii.  357. 
^tolians  their  number,  L  483. 

Agathodes,  the  tyrant,  his  cruelty,  i.  401,  530,  iVbCe  (CC  ) 
Agreeableneas,  a  source  of  merit,  ii.  286. 
-i.._«.i.»i«.....  to  ounelTes,  t&«f.  &c. 
— — «i»«—  to  others,  iL  807,  &e. 
Agriculture,  how  best  encouraged,  i.  856,  857,  410. 
Alcoran,  its  ethics,  i.  883. 

Alexander  die  impostor  of  Ludan,  fab  artifice,  ii.  180. 
the  Great,  his  saying  to  Farmenio,  ii.  888. 
^^— ^M.*-  his  toleration,  ii.  421. 
..».—». —  his  emulation  of  Bacchus,  ii.  483. 
Alexandria,  its  sixe  and  number  of  its  inhabitanti,  i.  427. 
Allegiance,  ito  obligation,  whence,  i.  460,  ii.  248L 
Allegory  has  naturally  place  in  polytheism,  ii.  404. 
Anacreon  quoted,  ii.  378. 
Analogies,  and  somietimea  slight,  have  influence  in  juriqurudenoa,  ii. 

Anaxagotas,  the  first  theist,  and  the  first  accused  of  atheism,  ii.  486, 
Note  (ZZ.) 
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Andlkrioli,  what,  u.  4%,  NoU  (XX.) 

Angeb,  modern,  equiTBlent  to  the  deities  of  the  phllosophen,  it  40?. 

Animals,  ffaeir  reasoDy  ii«  105,  &c. 

Antioch,  iu  aiae,  i.  4f87. 

Antipater,  the  Cyreniac,  his  flaying,  i.  17S; 

Appian  Alexandrinut  quoted,  i.  39e,S«%  389,  S94y  998, 400,  404.  415. 

438,  iL  364. 
Amobius  quoted,  ii.  400,  407. 
Ariosto,  his  chancter,  i.  826,  quoted,  84i 
AiiatideB4lie  sophist  guoled^  i.  53^  ^gffU  (KK  } 
Aristocracy,  Polish,  Venetian,  in  vfhat  respects  difierent,  i.  14^  15. 
Aristophanes  not  impious  according  to  the  ideas  of  antiquity,  ii.  399. 
-— — —  quoted,  i.  384b 

Aristotle  quoted,  L  208,  384,  421,  430,  ii.  354^  486^  A5>le(YY.) 

Armstrong,  Dr,  quoted,  ii.  353. 

Arrian  quoted,  i.  124,  346,  407,  ii.  421,  424b 

Athein,  wheAer  possiUe,  u.  15a 

AthensBUs  quoted,  i.  418,  419,  421. 

AUiens,  i  89,  SflSi  W,  40%  W^4A»,^aiKm^ 

Athenians,  on  what  they  chiefly  Mnpd  ihwngrlTgi,  ii.  295. 

Athenian  man  of  mttit,  iL  8599  &c 

Augustine  (Saint)  his  ciig>Mfafn,  fi.  432. 

Augustus,  hisin^ety  Mtti  «j|b  m^nirtiiwn,  ii.  490* 

—  his  superstition,  iL  433. 

—  his  age  compared  with  tb«t  lof  Canilus,  i,  254. 
Aunoy,  Madame,  quoted,  i,  183. 

Aurelius,  Marcus,  his  theism,  ii.  4^  Jiis  s«pentitloiv  436. 
Austria,  house  of,  causes  of  its  decay,  i.  ^0|B. 
Autiiority  of  teaohara  useAfl,  i  115i 

B 
Bacon  quoted,  i.  50,  85^  204,  268,  it  1«|,  25«,  4Ja 

Bahmoe  of  power,  i.  ^  Ml,  *c^Of  4wdi^  i  307,  V*^-^f  ^nffff^, 

r«  oU,  43»« 

Banks  and  paper.4*red]|^  wheAer  MnmtegooiQ,  i.  8$Jl,  31?. 

Baiharity,  an  attribute  of  Ae  Qiity  ttnip^^wiir  rd|gions  li  4^ 

Bartoli's  plans  of  ancient  buildings^  i.  4015, 

Bayle,  quoted,  u.  423;  466. 

Beauty,  why  Qm  object  «f  pride,  ii.  180. 

BeUef,  what,  ii.  49,  &c 

BeUarmine^  Cardinal,  his  si^aig^  ii.  483, 

Benevolence,  i.  79,  disinterested  seal,  ii.  2S%ifaB.  jls  fcinds.  334l  a  vir- 

tM,  414,  fion  its  «titt^  217,4om  itftjigBMtbkMi^  893. 
Beritdey,  Dr,  a  real  scepticj  iL  466,Mite  (N.)  quoted,  i.  904. 
Bame,  ai«an  o^  >ifB  inaaaiB,  1  a88. 
Bentivoglio  quoted,  L  805. 
Boccace  quoted,  i.  174. 
BoUeau  quoted,  U.  889. 
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BoUogbroke  quoted,  i.  84,  40. 
BouUmviUien  quoted,  i.  543.  ii.  413L 
Bnsidasy  bis  Mjiag,  ii  423. 
finimoyi  I^m^  qiwittd»  Ii*  390* 

C 
Cjesak  quoted,  i.  394»  437, 439,  aSO,  iViifo  (K.)  it  ^99,  408. 
— — —  hii  account  of  die  number  slw^btared  jn  hie  wan,  i.  4i9tSi  JNfit^ 

(FF.) 
Cambyses,  bis  extravagance,  U.  427. 
Caj^tolinus  quoteiU  L  484L 

Captioe^  jui  attabnle  of  tihe  .IMtf  Wifwpiilar  wligiimij «.  432. 
Carlisle,  Earl  of,  quoted,  i.  26. 
Cartes,  Des,  quoted,  i.  239.  ii.  456,  NoU  (PO 
Carthi^  its  aise  and  xmaahetiof  tti  iilhiiMt»nl»  i.  43i.  > 

Carthaginians,  their  human  sacrifices,  Ii.  4817,  Ate  (BAB^.) 
Catholics,  Roman,  genius  of  their  reKg^n^fi.  72. 

■  led  into  absurdities,  ii.  iftS, 
Cato  de  Re  Rustica,  quoted,  i.  387. 
€iMo<«if  Utioa,  Us  speeehito  Cmtm,  s.  flWOi 
Cause  and  eflfect,  its  ideas,  whence,  ii.   24^  &c.     Its  definition,  77, 

459.  Note  (G.) 
Causes,  moral,  hefw  Aur«bty  Mtttrihme >to  iKajdnai ^ihwraotcTs,  s.  J94. 

phjF^cal.bowtfiH^.i'SOa 

Causation,  a  reason  of  association,  j|.  29i  M*  Ibc. 

Cavalier  party,  i.  63. 

Cervantes,  his  merit,  i.  188^  qucNea,  23a 

Chance,  what,  ii.  57.     Its  influence  in  society,  111. 

Characters,  national,  i.  195,  &c. 

Chflrha  Xli.  ar<Swdleii,:hiaiftiMieltt,  U.  895. 

Chastity,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  244. 

Cheerfuhiess,  its  merit,  wlmc^  iib  lifiSk 

China,  its  excellence  and  defects,  i.  .11^ 

Christian  religion  founded  in  faith,  ittltin  reaaev,  -ii.  131. 

Cicero  quoted,  i.  17,  87,  94^  98,  171,  341,  380;  4€0,  408,  417,  42^ 

439,  522,  Note  (O.)  ii.  52^  tlB^MB,  354,  373^  434. 
City,  reasons  whidi  limit  the  gmtm^U  Mif  «very  <ii^,  i.  490. 
-OiMOtfiNte,  its  mtrity'wbertr^  ii;  303. 
Clergy,  why  no  friends  to  liberty,  i.  59. 
Cold,  greater  in«*i«ftftit Mitels, 'i.  481, 438^ 
'ColoneaiaM  Otiiai,|iattio>in<iiiodeiA  fUm^  i.^1. 
ColumelU  qiidtti,i..«&,.flB8,  3M^980,  4M^  43^  ^525^  Mte  (T.) 
Condtia  centuriata  et  tiibttta,  their  different  powers,,!.  367. 
Commerce,  its  adv4na»90i,*l  252.    Poraign,  ita.ad«uiti|ge%  250^  261^ 
Commonwealth^  |>etfe6t  idea  «f  it,  i.  492. 
•CMnpanioaable^piMlitiKS,  ii«  298^  &c. 

.OMn|MriM)n,<llB  akkt^*u  J74.  ^nurgmavy  to  forming  the  tmie,  ^^84. 
iMnj^^,  BntU,  i^wMfi,  fi.  398. 
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Gondii  PriBGe  of,  a  Mying  of  his,  i.  113. 

Confucius,  his  disciples  deists,  i.  71. 

Congrere,  his  chaneter,  L  190. 

Conjunction  frequent,  constant,  the  only  drcumHatioe  fnm  whidi  w« 

know  cause  and  effect,  li.  70,  77,  &c. 
Connection  necessary,  our  idea  of  it,  ii.  60,  &c. 
Constantine,  Emperor^  his  innovation,  i*  B^ 
Constitiition,  Britisfa,  i.  84^  47,  Ac. 
Contiguity,  a  reason  of  asMCiation,  ii.  90,  40* 
Contract,  original,  i.  442,  &c. 

Conventions,  whedier  the  source  of  justice,  ii.  344^  &c. 
Conviction,  strongest,  but  not  more  genenl,  in  dicuni,  ii.  427,  428. 
Com  distributed  in  Rome,  i.  425^  426. 
Comeille,  his  character,  i.  IdO. 
Corpus  juris  dvilis  quoted,  i.  9^  587,  Note  (Y.) 
Courage,  how  fiv  national,  i.  206. 
m,mmm^^m^  {ts  mcrit,  wheuce,  iL  290. 
Country  party,  L  26,  59,  66.    - 
Court  party,  Urid. 
Cieation  or  Ibnnation  of  the  woild  enters  not  into  the  primidve  retig^on, 

i.465. 
Credit,  public,  its  abuses,  i.  246^  947,  &c. 

Cuitius,  Qiulntus,  quoted,  i.  206,  846,  5S8»  NaU  (NN.)  iL  400,  407. 
Custom  or  habit  the  source  of  experimental  iwwaning,  iL  46. 
— —  the  great  guide  of  life,  iL  44. 
Customs,  some  remarkable  ones,  L  363,  &c. 
Cyrus  boasts  of  his  drunkenness,  i.  206. 

D 

Darius  Hystaspes  records  his  ability  in  drinking  on  his  tomb-ftone,  i. 

209. 
Datames,  the  only  bariMuian,  a  general,  i.  271. 
Decency,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  303. 
Debt,  public,  iis  advantages,  i.  349. 

its  di8advantage^  i.  360,  351 


i«^ 


Deists  united  with  the  independents,  i.  72. 
Delicacy  of  paarion,  bow  hurtftil,  L  3^  Arc 
of  taste,  how  advantageous,  L  3^  4^  5,  what  it  is,  229^  whence 

its  merit,  iL  296. 
Democracy,  without  a  representative,  httitftil,  i.  IS,  14. 
Demosthenes,  hb  character,  L  99,  quoted,  99,  321,332;  364^  366,  380, 

384v  394^  408,  420,  530»  Abte  (CC.)  6S3,  NiaU  (HH.) 
Desire,  avenion,  iL  184. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  his  character,  L  538,  NaU  (££.) 
-^— -^— — —  superstitious,  yet  not  a  tfaeist,  iL  401. 
— — — ^—  quoted,  L  207,  254^  321, 333,  395^  396^  399,  401, 

402,  404^  406>  407,  409,  413,  416,  418,  422,  429i  487,  431^  437, 

443,  511.  Ncte  (A.)  514^  Note  (D.)  540,  Note  (QQ.)  «.  818^  39^ 

399,400,446,447.  ^ 
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IKogcnet  LmHiiis*  quoted*  i.  413;  u.  407. 

Diogenes,  the  Cynicy  his  character,  ii.  378^  379. 

Dum  Casaius  quoted*  i.  304. 

Dionysius  HalycaniasssBus  quoted*  187, 514y  Note  (I.)  404^  4^,  u.  $94k 

40S. 
Dionysitts  the  tyrant,  his  masaacres,  i.  401. 
I.  his  army,  i.  854,  416. 

Biacretioo,  its  merit,  whence,  ii,  293. 
BlTision  of  property,  usefiil*  L  306^ 
Domestic  situation  of  ancients  and  modems,  L  377,  37iw 
Dorians  and  lonians,  i.  207. 
Dryden  quoted,  i.  196,  ii.  431. 
Dubos,  Ahb^  quoted,  i.  212,  313,  431,  440. 

£ 

Xcucncs,  a  sect,  i.  116. 

Egyptians,  why  persecutors,  il.  420. 

Egyptian  religion,  a  difficulty  in  it,  ii.  431. 

— — — ^.^— —  and  Jewish  resembling  it,  ii.  468,  Note  (CCC.) 

EBaabeth,  Queen,  whether  her  resmrectioa  could  be  proved,  ii.  129. 

Eloquence  i.  91,  &c. 

Empires,  great,  destructive,  i.  836. 

Energy,  its  idea,  ii.  64^  65. 

English,  their  national  character,  whence,  i.  201. 

Enthusiasm,  defended  and  explained,  i.  67,  &c. 

Envy,  whence,  ii«  192. 

Epaminondas,  his  character,  ii.  477,  Note  (GG.) 

Epictetus,  his  idea  of  vbtue,  ii.  365,  his  superstition,  ii  437. 

l^curus,  his  apology,  ii.  135,  &c. 

»  why  he  took  himself  to  philosophy,  ii.  403. 

Epicurean,  i.  131. 

Ergastula,  very  frequent  anciently,  i.  379. 

Euclid  treato  not  of  the  beauty  of  the  circle,  i.  162. 

Euripides  quoted,  ii.  372;  395. 

Europe,  its  advantages  from  its  situation,  i.  115. 

Evidence,  natural  and  moral,  of  the  same  kind,  ii.  90. 

Exchange  helps  to  keep  the  balance  of  txade^  i.  31 1. 

Exdiange,  difficult  to  know  whether  for  or  against  a  nation,  i.  312. 

Exiles  in  Greece,  how  numerous,  L  401. 

Experience,  source  of  all  our  reasoning  with  regard  to  fact,  ii.  26»  &i^. 

-^— — *— ~  why  we  reason  from  exjierience,  ii.  31. 

-^^-—  often  the  same  with  what  we  call  reason,  ii.  454,  Note  (B. ) 

Exposing  children,  i.  391,  approved  by  Seneca,  ibid. 


Fact,  matters  of,  one  object  of  reason,  ti.  23. 

Factions,  violent  and  bloody,  among  the  ancients,  i.  399. 
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Fairies,  modern,  equivalent  to  tiM  jmi^gn  6m^m  mi  mmfm^y  Ik  aB9k 

Fnne,  why  desired,  ii.  1831 

Fenelon,  hia  ethics,  L  22S, 

Flittflfy,  its  witaeoce  in  MU^ioB,  iL  iM. 

Flonis  quoted,  i.  390. 

Flux  and  reflu^  of  tfaetsm  and  ylythdi,  is.  417,  &c. 

Fontaine,  La,  quoted,  ii.  3761 

Fontenelle,  censure  of  his  pastorals^  i.  IM. 

quoted,  I  e,  172,  213,  u.  317,  3«l 

Fienchnuui  of  merit,  ii.  366^ 

— .  their  first  question  with  regard  to  a  ainngev,  ii.  9iNL 

F^osi  and  Adomi,  parties  of  Genoa,  i.  51. 

Frugality,  its  merit,  whenoe^  i.  fflS. 

Funding,  the  dangerous  tendency  of,  L  348w 


Gallantry  of  dvility,  L  124. 

— ^— «-  of  intrigues,  iL  d76. 

Gamesters  and,  sailors  why  supesstiljoiiib  ii.  394. 

Gapl^  mudkber  of  it«  inhabjlantsj  i.  437. 

Gee,  Mr  quoted,  i.  308. 

General  rules,  their  influence,  ii.  IQQ^  244. 

Genoa,  its  government  and  bank,  i.  21.  ^ 

Getes,  immortal,  their  fltith,,iL  307,  415. 

Golden  age  not  susceptible  of  jusi^ce^  ii.  227. 

Good  sense,  how  far  essential  to  taste,  L  236. 

Georgius  Leontinus,  his  eloqueooe,  i.,  514^  Note  (D.) 

Government,  origin  o(  i.  32.  Perpetual  struggle  bdiween  authoi;i<|r 
and  liberty  in  all  governments,  35.  VioleDt  innovatitypa  dwg^roMs 
to  government,  466.  Sometimes  prove  ha^py  in  ^  issue,,  iflittafiod 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charies  I.  ilnd, 

Greece,  its  advantages  tram  ill  .aituatwp»  i.  1 16^ 

— —  its  whole  miUfary  forc^  i.  425.. 

— —  numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  43$.  ^ 

Grotius  quoted,  ii.  4ei«  NoDb  (PP.) 

Guelf  and  GhibelUne  partiesi  i.  52. 

Guicciardin  quoted,  L  270.  ii.  356. 

Guslwrtts  Vasa,  i.  60. 

U 

Ha&douin,  Pere,  quoted,  i.  536. 
Harrington,  his  Oceana  censured,  i,  493. 

■  quoted,  i.  42,  S5,  49a 

Heliogabalufi,  a  conic  stone,  ii*  407. 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  character,  ii.  294. 

a  saying  of  his,  i.  525,  Note  (S.) 

Henry  IV.  and  VII.  of  England,  their  title,  i.  452. 
Helvetia,  iu  inhabitants,  i.  438. 


Hereditaiy  right,  bow  important,  i.  461. 

HMWff  appellation  of,  reats  comnumly  on  Iba  ttde  of  Raaa»;  e^cmpln,  • 

426. 
Hero-woisbip,  ii.  404. 
Herodian  quoted,  i.  42Q,  436,  464.  u.  407. 
Herodotus  quoted,  i.  407,  418»  424.  ik  901,  309,  400,  416,  427,  4U^ 

AAA. 
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Hertha,  goddess  of  the  Saxons,  ii.  405. 

Hesiod,  noc  a  theist  property  speaking,  ii.  400. 

— — — —  inconsistency  in  hu  theology,  ii.  413L 

— ^  quoted,  i.  386,  iL  401,  40ft,  413,  466,  Note  (YY.) 

Hiero,  king  of  S^jriacaae^  hia  policy,  i.  38fti 

Hirtius  quoted,  i.  400. 

Homer,  his  character,  i.  826.  His  ethics,  i.  223^  ii.  291.  Incopsi^ncy 

of  his  theology,  ii  413,  quoted,  u.  399,  406,  413. 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  canonical  books  of  ancient  Biganism,  ii.  400. 
Honesty  the  best  policy,  il.  320. 
Hope  and  lear  defended,  ii.  169,  170. 
Horacequoted,  64, 106»  121, 127, 169, 24%  38^  432,  539,  Note  (00. ) 

iL  174y  256,  357,  372,  430. 
Hotii»j  ito  signification  in  old  Latin,  i.  583,  Note  (O.) 
■  Human  life,  general  idea  of  it,  i.  176. 
*— .  nature,  its  dignity,  L  73. 
Humility,  its  causes,  ii.  177. 

Husbandmen,  what  proportion  they  bear  to  manufacturen,  i.  252. 
Hutchinson,  Mr,  quoted,  i.  357. 
Hyde  de  Religioiie  Veterum  Petwrum,  quoted,  iL  415^  421. 

I 

JA8ENI8T8,  their  genius,  i.  72.  ii.  463,  464. 

Ice,  Tepdkt9  ef  it  not  credible  to  an  Indian,  ii.  '1 14. 

Ideas,  their  association,  ii.  21,  &c.  49. 

— »—  their  origin,  ii.  15^  &c. 

Idolatry,  its  radgin  from  polytheism,  ii.  405. 

Jesuits,  their  refinements,  iL  471. 

Jews,  their  national  diaracter,  whence,  ii.  468,  Note  (CCC.) 

-^-*  reason  of  their  insurrection,  ii«  432. 

Jewish  religion  and  Egyptian  resembling,  ii.  466^  Note  (CCC) 

Ignorance  of  causes,  the  origin  of  polytiieism,  ii.  390.  ' 

Imnoaculate  conception,  a  popular  opinion,  iL  412. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  on  what  founded,  ii.  143. 

Impiety  of  popular  religions,  ii.  439. 

Impressions,  what,  ii.  1& 

Impotence  and  barrenness,  ii.  281. 

Incest,  whence  its  crime,  iL  245. 

Independents,  their  genius,  i.  69. 

Indians  justly  incredulous  with  regard  to  ice,  ii.  1 14. 

Industry,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  273. 
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Inatnictioiis  to  memben,  i.  31. 

ImsMity  priTflbe^  how  far  tlie  foundatioD  of  govcnimeiit,  i.  87.  public,  tt. 

IntaKst,  its  krnncMy  whence,  L  293;  useful,  301. 

Jofanson,  Beo,  his  duuracter,  L  588;  Note  (Z.) 

lonians  and  Dorians,  tribes  of  Ghreeks,  i.  807. 

Jos^tts  quoted,  t  538,  Note  (NN.)  540,  Note  (QQ.) 

Joy,  grief,  explained,  ii.  160. 

Ipfajcrates,  a  sajing  of  his,  ii.  301. 

Isocrates  quoted,  i.  384^  408,  403. 

Irish,  their  idea  of  merit,  ii,  291. 

Italians,  cause  of  their  effeminacy,  1.  878. 

Italy,  ancient  and  modem,  number  of  ito  inhabitants,  i  439. 

Julian  quoted,  i.  415. 

Justice,  source  of  its  merit,  ii.  882,  Iwrtfacr  ezpbined,  341. 

Justin  quoted,  i.  424,  439. 

Justinian  quoted,  i.  186. 

Juvenal  quoted,  i.  122,  805.  389,  440,  ii.  215,  43a 

L 
Laiifridius  quoted,  i.  418. 
Laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  i  180. 
Laws  of  justice,  whence  derived,  ii«  83L 
■        of  nature,  IL  842. 
Louis  XIV.  numbers  of  his  armies,  i.  270. 
Liberty  and  neoesatty,  a  dispute  of  words,  ii*  81. 
Liberty,  civil,  its  advantages,  i.  81,  &c.  111. 
Liberty  of  the  press,  why  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  i.  8»  &c. 
Upsius,  Justus,  quoted,  i.  386. 
Livy,  a  sincere  religionist,  ii.  436,  quoted  i.  88,  58,  800,  854y  388, 334> 

394,  408,  ii.  355,  437,  444. 
Locke,  Mr,  quoted,  i.   84^  465^  ii.  56,  64,  176,  453,  Note  (A.)  456, 

Note  (D.) 
Longinus  quoted,  i.  94,  98,  ii.  288,  399. 
Louvestein  party  in  Holland,  i.  60. 
Ijove  and  hatred,  whence  derived,  ii.  191. 
Lucan  quoted,  L  389. 
Ludan  quoted,  i.  173,  528,  Note  (Z.)  533,  Note  (HH.)  iL  121, 133, 

878,  364.  399,  437,  441,  44a 
Lucretius,  his  character,  i.  196,  quoted  ii.  126,  406. 
Luxury,  its  different  senses,  i.  865^  its  advantages,  867,  868,  its  disMU 

vantages,  876,  277. 
Luxurious  ages  most  happy,  i.  266,  269,  most  virtumm,  •fttcf. 
Lysias,  genius  of  his  eloquence,  i.  101,  quoted  i.  400,  401,  408;  414^ 

417,  420,  ii.  374. 

M 

Macuiavel,   his  reflections  on  Christianity,  ii.  42a  quoted,  i.  1^  19, 
20,  242,  494,  ii.  27.'?,  42a 
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Magians,  tlieir  fiutfa,  ii.  415. 

MaQIet,  Monsieur,  his  account  of  Egypt  quoted,  i.  900^  iSfiw 

Malebranche  quoted,  iL  456,  Note  (D.)  469,  Note  (T.) 

Malice,  whence  it  b  derired,  ii.  191. 

ManderiUe,  "Dr,  quoted,  i.  277. 

Maniliua  quoted,  ii.  399. 

Maroellinus,  Ammianua,  quoted,  i.  538^  Note  (NN.) 

Martial  quoted,  i.  3S3,  389,  440,  ii.  486,  Note  (XX.) 

Mary,  Virgin,  became  a  deity  among  the  Catholics,  iL  412.    , 

Massacres,  ancient,  enumerated  fhmi  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  529,  Note 

(BB.) 
Mathematics,  their  foundation,  ii.  467,  Note  (P.)  their  advantages,  60. 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  his  saying,  ii.  800L 
Melon,  Monsieur,  quoted,  L  252,  524^  Note  (Q.) 
'Memoiy,  its  merit,  whence  derired,  ii.  277. 
Menander  quoted,  i.  517,  Note  (H.) 
Merit,  personal,  how  the  object  of  pride,  ii.  178. 
—  delineated,  ii.  305,  &c. 
Metaphysics,  what,  ii.  7,  8. 
Mine,  thine,  iL  234. 

Miracles,  on  what  their  eyidence  is  founded,  ii.  109. 
— •^-.-  defined,  ii.  114^  one  mentioned  by  De  Rets,  IfSL 
Mixture  of  affections,  iL  173. 
Modesty,  whence  its  merit,  ii.  297. 
Moliere,  i.  129. 

MoUnists,  their  genius,  L  72,  iL  463. 
Monarchy,  elective,  hereditary,  which  preferable,  i.  16b 
Monarchy  and  republic,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  with  regard 

to  the  arts,  L  118^  &c. 
Money,  its  continued  increase  advantageous,  L  282. 
— — -  its  diffhson  advantageous,  i.  286. 
Montaigne  quoted,  iL  235. 

Montesquieu  quoted,  L  375,  440^  ii.  469^  Note  (T«) 
Monumentum  Ancyrianum  quoted,  i.  420. 
Morals,  their  standard,  i.  222. 
-— — ^  not  fluctuating,  ii.  36a 
Morality  hurt  by  popular  religions,  iL  42& 
Moral  causes  have  chief  mfluenoe  on  populoutness,  i.  376. 
Muscovites,  their  manners,  L  126. 

N 
Natubs,  state  of,  described,  ii.  227.  imaginary,  487,  Note  (&) 
Natural,  in  what  sense  justice  is  natural,  ii.  481,  Note  (dQ.) 
Navigation,  ancii^t,  how  imperfect,  ii.  421. 
Nect^ty,  its  definition,  ii.  82.  99. 
Negroes,  their  character,  i.  521,  Note  (M.) 
Nepos,  ComeKus,  i.  384. 
Neri  and  Bianchi,  parties  in  Florence,  i.  51. 
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Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  rule  of  philosoplusing,  ii.  244. 

Newton,  Lodce,  Clarkte,  .Anana  and  Sodnianst  it  488»  lisie  (DDD.) 

Nicolas,  St.  became  a  deity  smong  the  Muiooidiea,  ii  412. 

Nisus,  or  strong  endearour,  not  the  erigin  of  tlie  idea  of  paver,  ii.  456. 

Note  (C.) 
Northern  nations,  their  swarms  no  proof  of  populoUsnesBy  i.  43& 
Numitianus,  ClandHia  Rutflius,  bis  gQirtganpt,  of  the  Jewish,  and  coaae* 

quently  of  the  Chifstian  religion,  ii.  4S2. 

« 
O 

Obedience,  paaaiTe,  i,  467,  &c. 

ebligalifm,  tttcMrted,  lo  vtitue,  ji.  3t6. 

Olympiodorus  quoted,  t-*d87.> 

Opinion,  the  real  foundation  of  goivemnent,  i.  87. 

Orange,  family  of,  their  paitiMms,  i*  60. 

Oratoribus,  Dialog,  de,  quoted,  i.  805. 

Ostracism  of  Athens,  Fetolysn  of  SyraoDae»  i  3S8. 

Ovid  quoted,  i.  399, 401,  443,  107,  181,  379,  4S3,  435. 

P 
Pauttebs,  modem,  unhappy  in  their  aiihjects,  i.  SSO. 

Paper  credit  and  baaka,  wfaedicr  adrMtfageous,  i.  881,  817.  a 

Paris,  L*  Abb6  de,  his  miracles,  ii.  46a  ' 

Ptirliament,  how  far  it  should  be  independent,  i.  37,  &c 
Pametl,  Th,  his  diaracter  as  a  writer,  i.  198. 
Pkrtxes  in  general,  i.  50.  real,  53,  5f4. 
— —  of  Great  Biitain,  i.  56»  &C. 
Plaiflal,  bia  cfawacier,  u.  37a  quoted,  465. 
Ptasions,  their  kinds,  ii.  169.  their  objections  and  causes,  177. 
PtiterculuB  quoted,  j.  388,  415,  339. 
Pathetic  and  sublime,  ii.  896» 
P^usanius  quoted,  i,  483. 

Pay,  proportion  b^.ireen  oAc«n  aqd  aoldien  anciently,  i.  394% 
Pericles,  his  eloquence,  i.  103^ 
Peripatetics,  their  mediums,  ii.  869. 
Persecution,  whence  derived,  i.  55.  natwraUy  attends  the  prindple  of 

unity  of  God,  ii.  480. 
Persia,  ancienti  whether  possesaad  of  an  ariatocncyi  >•  511. 
Personify,  natural  to,  and  the  origin  of  polytbciflm,  ii.  388. 
Pbtran^  quoted,  i.  846. 
PMronius,  i.  383,  433.  ii.  378. 
Phcdma  quoted,  ii.  490,  Note  (X.) 
Philip  of  Macedon,  his  cdiaracter  in  Demosthenes,  ii.  89U 

— >  his  occupation  in  the  infernal  rc^ona,  i.  172. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  i.  88. 

Philosophy,  the  two  kinds  of  it,  tlie  obvious  and  abstruse,  ii.  3. 
Phyucftl  causeR,  their  small  iilfluence  on  popufeusnesa,  i.  374. 
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Pindar,  his  sciiolia^-qfoltti*  i.  I83L 

Plato  quoted,  i.  88, 34a»  417, 466.  u.  357, 370,  338, 469,  Note  (&)  472, 

Note  (X.)  486,  Note  (ZZ.) 
Platonist,  i.  150. 
PlautMB  quoted,  i.  419. 
Pliny  the  £klar  footed,  i.  126,  1^17,  892,  822,  386>  488,  430,  MS, 

Note  (C.)  529,  Note  ( AA.)  585,  Note  (LL.)  ii.  389, 438,  486,  Note 

(YY.)  487,  Note  (AAA.) 
— — *^^-^-«—  a  passage  of  fais  •exaafafted,  i,  535. 


Younger,  his  bouse,  L  425.  quoted,  I  126^  306^  ii.  40S. 


Plutaich  quoted,  i  122,  123,  17Q»  172,  199,  209,  282,  307,  346y  366^ 
379,  385^  389,  391,  395^  398,  401,  406,  415,  417,  421,  438,  44S, 
il.  214,  263,  282,  366,  404,  42(^  4%  441,  442. 

— >—  a  passage  of  his  exsfminedy  L  440i 

Politenassi  whence  its  merit,  ii.  297«    * 

Politics,  a  science,  L  12,  &c. 

Political  customs  of  ancients  and  niodflras  oompared,  i  396. 

Pollia  and  Pspiria,  Soman  tribes,  their  anmoaity,  i.  51. 

Polybius  quoted,  i.  18,  122,  291,  321,  384,  385,  394,  414^  423,  431, 
435,  441, 452, 512,  Note  (B.)  522,  Note  (O.)  n.  856, 276,  359,  856. 

Polygamy,  its  diwdvantagcs,  i.  178. 

Polytheism,  the  primitiYe  rsVgini,  ii.  384.  its  origin,  404. 

Pompey,  his  superstition,  it  433. 

Pope,  Mr,  his  cbaiBcter,  L  196^  qiraied,  12,  171,  186,  508. 

Power,  i«^bat  ita  idea,  B.  6^  457,  Note  (B.) 

Bnelice,  how  uselbl  to  taste^  L  233. 

Prejudice,  how  htnlfbl  to  taste,  t  285. 

Presbyterians,  their  diaracter,  u  61,  70. 

IVesence,  real,  iL  427. 
iieafnen,  L  371. 
his  duunscter,  i.  195. 

Priests,  their  origin,  i.  68. 

Prior,  Mr,  quoted,  i.  133. 

Pride,  whence  it  arises,- ii.  177. 

PvobabiUty,  what,  ii.  56,  111. 

Promise,  what,  and  whence  its  obligation,  i.  448. 

^^—  not  the  origin  of  gorenment,  tfrid. 

Proof,  wha^  ii  56,  111. 

Property,  its  equality  mipraeticable,  ii.  299.  defended,  235. 

— — — ^— —  why  the  source  of  pride,  ii.  184^ 


PMUstant  succession,  its  adYsntages  and  disadrantages,  i.  481. 
Phmdenoei,  particular,  on  what  founded,  ii.  143. 
Prorinces,  under  what  govemment  most  oppressed,  i.  16.- 
Pyrrfaus,  his  saying  of  the  Romans,  i.  271. 

Q 

QuAKEAS,  their  character,  i,  71. 
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Quintilian  quoted,  i.  87,  98,  19a  ii.  867,  901,  486. 

R 

Ractxk,  his  cbaraeter,  i.  190.  quoted,  245,  ti.  465. 

Ramsay,  Chevalier,  quoted,  ii.  490. 

Reason,  when  it  influences  action,  only  a  cotAer  panawi,  i.  447* 

..  ^  how  ifkr  the  source  of  monds,  ii.  206. 
— — -  and  taste,  their  boundariei>  i.  224. 
I      more  precarious  than  taalei  i.  239. 
Reasons  of  static  i.  243. 
Refinement,  in  what  respect  useful,  i.  291. 
Kegnard  hi^  voyage  to  Lapland,  quoted,  ii.  396. 
Relations  of  ideas, -one  object  of  reason,  ii.  23. 
Religion,  two  principal  questaons  with  regaid  to  it,  ii.  383. 
-——-.»-  its  first  principles,  ndt  primary  but  seeoodary,  iL  98& 
Resemblance,  a  source  of  a8Boriatinn»  ii.  22,  SO. 
Rets,  Cardinal  de,  quoted,  i.  502.  u.  12a 
Revolution  in  1686^  no  contract  or  promise,  i^  45L 
Rbsmadao  of  the  Turks,  ii.  445. 
Rhodes  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  422. 
Riches,  why  the  object  of  pride  or  esteem,  ii.  \9^  282. 
Rochefoucault  quoted,  iL  203;  484^  Note  (S&) 
Rome,  i.  51,  87,  83,  192. 

—  ancLsnt,  its  size  and  number  of  inhafattants,  i.  427. 
— — «-  name  of  its  tutelar  drfty  eonoealed,  u.  487,  Note  (AAA.) 
Romans,  when  most  comipt,  i.  21.  andently  pixalei,  i.  528«  tlieir  ga- 

▼ernment  under  the  empire  not  burdensome^  i.  280. 
Roman  empire,  whether  advantageous,  i.  440. 
Roundhead  party,  i.  6a 
Rousseau  quoted,  i.  120. 
Rowe,  Mr,  hb  tragedy  censured,  i.  219.     . 

S 
Saddbb  contains  little  morality,  ii.  444. 
Ssllee,  Prince  of,  his  saying  of  de  Ruyter,  ii.  429. 
SaUust  quoted,  i.  87,  121,  272,  .40Q,  426.  ii.  281,  352,  439,  ii7. 
SiBint  Evremond*s  character  of  Turenne^  iL  27a 
— — —  quoted,  iL  28a 
Sannazarius,  censure  of  his  paatoiml^  ii.  259. 
Scapulaire,  what,  ii.  415. 
Scepticisnv  iL  23»  41.  excessive,  151,  &c.  moderate,  152.  with  regard  to 

the  senses,  15a  with  regard  to  reason,  157.  religious,  iL  43a 
Sceptic,  the,  i.  154. 
Sciences,  their  division,  ii.  165. 
Scholastic  religion,  its  usual  absurdity,  iL  425. 
Scriptures,  holy,  quoted,  iL  223,  355. 
Scriptural  and  traditional  religions  competed,  ii.  435w 
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Selfiih  and  social,  not  opposite,  ii.  319. 

Self-love  not  the  foundation  of  moral  sentiment,  ii.  309. 

Seneca  quoted,  i»  380,  387,  391.  u.  340,  357,  400. 

Seneca  the  elder  quoted,  i.  391. 

Sentiment,  how  far  the  source  of  morals^  ii.  207,  323. 

Sextus  Empiricus  quoted,  i.  39i.  ii.  818,  439,  472,  Note  (X.) 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  quoted,  i.  83,  124^  367. 

Shakespeare,  his  artifice  in  Othello,  i.  216.  quoted,  ii.  287. 

Simplicity  in  writing-,  i.  188. 

Slavery  prejudicial  to  populousness,  i.  360. 

— .-.^— — »— —  to  humanity,  i.  379. 

Sneezing,  God  of,  ii.  486,  Note  (YY.) 

Socrates,  his  character,  ii.  292. 

Soil,  very  fertile,  no  advantage,  i.  263. 

Soldier,  his  character,  i.  195. 

Soldiers,  what  proportion  they  commonly  bear  to  the  people,  i.  273. 

Sophocles,  his  character,  i.  190. 

Spain,  ancient  and  modem,  its  inhabitants,  i.  438. 

Spaniard,  his  politeness,  ii.  298. 

Sparta,  its  policy,  i.  2&3.  number  of  its  inhabitants,  423w 

Spartian  quoted,  i.  535.  ii.  438. 

Spencer  quoted,  ii.  292. 

Sportula,  their  bad  tendency,  i.  440. 

Stanian  quoted,  i.  322. 

States,  small,  their  advantages,  i.  393. 

Stoic,  the,  i.  140. 

Stmcs,  their  idea  of  providence,  ii.  102. 

^•^^^  their  superstition,  ii.  437. 

Straboquoted,  i.  346,  383, 384^  387,  413,  417, 430,  4^  435,  437,  432, 

520,  Note  (K.)  534,  Note  (KK.)  538,  Note  (NN.)  ii.  396,  422. 
Stuart  family,  whether  their  succession  ought  to  have  been  retained,  i. 

481.  whether  restored,  489. 
Subjects  particular,  suit  not  with  refinement,  i.  249. 
Suetonius  quoted,  i.  18,  379,  383,  427,  428,  439,   bVS,  Xotc  (C.)  ii. 

133,  364,  400,  422,  43a 
Suidas  quoted,  i.  103,  540,  Note  (QQ.) 
Sopersdtion  defined,  i.  68,  69,  &c. 
Swift,  Dr,  quoted,  i.  309,  324,  531,  Note  (DD.)  ii.  27^. 
Sycophant,  its  original  sense,  i.  307. 

Sympathy,^  the  great  source  of  moral  sentiment,  ii.  258,  287. 
Syracuse,  its  extent  and  number  of  inhabitants,  i.  422. 

T 
Tacitus,  somewhat  superstitious,  though  profane,  ii.  4<36,  quoted,  i.  9, 
18,  61,  109,  123,  360,  383,  386,  388,  391,  398,  425,  436,  441, 455. 
523,  Note  (P.)  529,  Note  (AA.)  ii.  J22,  291,  iOfi,  i^iH,  Vi%  Note 
(LL.)  t88,  Note  rCCC'.} 
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T8M0  quoted,  i.  84^  136. 

Taste,  its  standard,  i.  S90. 

Taxes,  when  hurtful,  u  dIO,  d^l. 

— —  do  not  fall  ultimately  on  land,  i.  3i3. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  i.  85,  206,  341. 

Tendency  of  actions,  not  their  acddeotal  oonsequeaces,  regarded  tn  mo- 
rals, ii.  476.  Note  (££.) 

Terence,  his  character,  i.  19S.  quoted,  l^  d4«. 

Tertullian  quoted,  L  540,  Note  (QQ*) 

Thebes,  number  of  its  inhabitant^  i.  428. 

Hieism,  its  origin  from  polytiieism,  ii.  408. 

IJieism  and  polytheism  oomptted,  ii.  418. 

Theocritus,  i.  414. 

Thinkers,  abstruse,  how  useftil,  L  240.  aliaUow,  iM. 

Thucydides,  the  first  historian,  i.  414. 

■  quoted,  i.  174^  853;  381,  333,  304^  401,  408,  413,  41% 
420,  484.  ii.  291,  48& 

Timon  of  Athens,  hu  affiwtion  to  Aldbiades,  ii.  863. 

Timotheus  the  poet,  his  hymn  to  Diana,  ii.  441. 

Tillotson,  his  argnioent  ag^dost  the  real  piesenoe,  iL  109. 

Toleration  naturally  attends  polytheism,  ii.  4191 

Tory  party,  i.  56.  their  speculative  system,  i.  441. 

Tot,  Mons.  du,  quoted,  i.  524.  Note  (<t) 

Toumefort,  Mons.  quoted,  i.  183^  490. 

IVagedy,  why  it  pleases,  i.  811. 

Tranquillity  of  mind,  whence  its  merit,  ii.  208. 

TVeasures,  fheir  effects,  i.  315. 

Turkish  government,  i.  345. 

Tyrannicide^  why  blameable,  ii.  819. 

Tyrants,  ancient,  their  cruelty,  i.'  401. 

U 
UsTABiz,  Geronimo  de,  quoted,  i.  377« 
Usurpation,  what,  i.  458. 

Utility,  a  source  of  approbation,  il.  817.  why,  849. 
.— ^^  to  others,  ii.  814  to  ourselves,  883^ 

V 
Valxkius  Maximus  quoted,  i.  535^  Note  (LL.) 
Vanity,  allies  easily  to  virtue,  i.  79.  why  blamed,  ii.  308. 
Varro  quoted,  i.  383,  388,  434,  439.  ii.  438. 
Vauban  quoted,  i.  314. 
Vega,  Garcillasso  de  la,  quoted,  i.  304. 
Vema,  its  sense,  and  inferences  from  it,  i.  586,  Note  (X.) 
Vamey,  Fteis  de,  quoted,  i.  584,  Note  (Q.} 
Vespasian,  his  miracle^  ii.  188. 
Victor,  Aurelius,  quoted,  i.  536,  Note  (MM.) 
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Victor,  Publiiu,  quoted,  I  463,  537,  Note  (MM.) 

Virga,  his  charecter,  i.  190,  quoted,  ii  281,  340. 

Virtue  and  ▼ice  defined,  ii.  211. 

Vis  inertis,  m  456,  Note  (D.) 

Vitellius,  bos  meanness,  ii.  289. 

VitruFius  quoted,  i.  534^  Note  (KK.) 

Voluntary  and  involuntary,  why  made  by  the  modems  so  essential  to 

morals,  ii.  358. 
Voltaire^  quoted,  i.  10. 
Vopiscus  quoted,  i.  423,  429,  539,  Note  (OO.) 

Vossius  quoted,  i.  375^  536. 

W 

Waller,  his  character,  i,  IdOi 

Wisdom,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  276i 

Wit  or  ingenuity,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  298. 

Whig  party,  i.  62.  their  speculative  system,  i.  444^ 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  i.  I2a 

Women,  timorous  and  superstitious,  ii.  396. 

Wonder,  the  passion  of,  inclines  us  to  believe  miracles,  ii.  J 17. 

X 

Xenophon,  his  superstition^  ii.  468,  Note  (DDD.) 

quoted,  L  82,  89,  331,  332,  387,  394,  402,  410,  419,  420, 

423,  435.  ii.  281,  365,  400,  420,  441. 
Xerxes,  his  pursuit  of  new  pleasures,  i.  132. 
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